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Volume II (Section G of the appendixes) cDnslBtB of all 
or the major presentations at the Institute for Curriculum Personnel 
Development conducted by the Department of Vocational Education of 
Colorado State University under a grant from the United States 
Office of Education during fiscal yesr 1973. The entire report 
(including this section) is pursuant to completion of that contract. 

Three separate institutes were held to serve participants 
from all parts of the nation. The locations were: Fort Collins, 
Colorado (October 23-27, 1972); Washington, D.C. (November 13-17, 
1972); and Auburn, Alabama (February 5-9, 1973). 

In general, each consultant gsve a presentation(s) at each 
of the institutes, thus only one paper is included for the topic 
discuased. When a different consultant served at another institute, 
this presentation is alao included in this volume. The reader 
should consult Volume I, Section D of the appendixes of this report 
as to the actual location at which a particular consultant made the 
presentation. 

Special thanks is extended to Dr. Elizabeth Simpson, 
Director of the National Curriculum Center for Occupational Education, 
and Mr. Bill Bemdt, Program Specialist, Curriculum Center for 
Occupational and Adult Education for their capable asaistance in 
the Implementation and completion of this project. 

In addition special recognition is giv^'=£n to Ida Lou Delehoy, 
Secretary; Patricia Hemby, Secretary; and Ralph H. Green, Research 
Associate for their attention to details of conducting the 
institutes, and data collection, analysia and aasistance in the 
preparation of the final report. 

It is the hope of the institute Co-Directors that the 
compilation of these preaentations as a separate volume vlll assist 
those seeking further study and resource material related to the 
developiaent of personnel and programs to Improve Vocational 
Education and Career Education. 



Dr, M. E. I*arsoQ, Co-Director 
Professor of Vocational Education 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80521 
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ROLE OF THE CURRICULUM CENTER IN U.S.O.E. 



by 

Elizabeth Sliopson* 



The Curriculum Center for Occupational and Adult Education 
in the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education has 
been In existencf^ for somethlag less than a year* The Center was 
instituted at the bureau level in order to provide for coordination 
of curriculum development and loanagement efforts across division 
lines and to address national concerns in curriculum development 
and management in vocational"technical and career education, the 
latter in cooperation with other units of the Office of Education 
having career education as a priority* 

Members of the curriculum center staff include specialists 
in curriculum development, collection and dissemination, teacher 
and leadership education, and career development guidance and 
placement* A specialist in Manpower Education Curriculum Develop- 
ment was assigned to the Center for 90 days and continues working 
in close association with Center staff* Close liaison with 
curriculum development efforts in adult education is maintained* 

As the new Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
comes into being, beaded by Deputy Commissioner William Pierce who 
will be meeting with you on Thursday, some reorganization will 
take place* The Curriculum Center will become a branch in a 
Division of Vocational Education Research* It& mission and objec- 
tives will remain essentially as they are now* The new division 
will bring together the research, development, and demonstration 
efforts in vocational-technical and related career education* Such 
coordination should make possible more significant Impact on major 
problems of our field* 

The role of the Curriculum Center (or branch) is more 
than that of a dispenser of grant and contract awards* However, 
grant and contract awards is part of this unites business* A 
number of projects funded under Part I, Curriculum Development, 
Vocational Amendments of l968t are coming to completion and result- 
ing products will be made available to the field* For example: 
eleven products of curriculum development projects funded in FY 
1970 under Part I-Vocational Education Curriculum Development, 



Elizabeth Simpson, Diractor» Nstional Curriculum Center 
for Occupational and Adult Education* BAVTE» U* S* Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C* 



are to become available In approximately the next six 
months. The printing; and dissemination cf the eleven curriculum 
related products are being carried out through five curriculum 
laboratory projects which were funded In FY 1972. 

Each of the five curriculum laboratories will be respon- 
sible for the printing and dissemination of one to three of the 
products. A quantity distribution of each will be made to eat!h 
State Vocational and technical education department. After this 
dissemination > copies will be available for purchase only from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

The following publications will be printed and disseminated: 

CURRICULUM GUIDES - 2 year Post-High School 

Library Technical Assistant 
Air Pollution Technology 
Social Services 
Teacher Aide 

Medical Radiologic Technology 
Veterinary Science Technology 
Law Enforcement 
Educational Media Technology 

MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 

State Instructional Materials (7 annotated listings) 
-Agriculture 
-Distributive Education 
-Health Occupations 
-Heme Economics 
-Office Occupations 
-Technical Education 
-Trade and Industrial 

Organizing Consumer and Homemaklng Programs fcr Out-of- 

School Youth and Adults 
Adindlnlstratlon of Occupationsi Education 

Information can be obtained as to availability of these 
publications atter April 1> 1973. Contact the: 

Curriculum Center for Occupational and Adult Education 
Bureau of Adult> Vocational^ and Technical Education 
U. S. Office of Education, 

In Fiscal '71> major curriculum projects funded were con- 
cerned with curriculum de"elopment lii the following occupational 



clusters: transportation, communications and media, construction, 
manufacturing, public services, and recreation and tourism. Con- 
tinuation funding of these projects in *73 will make possible 
further development and field testing before the curriculum guides 
are made available generally. 

In fiscal *72^ 33 projects were funded. You will be 
provided with list^5 of these projects, which are categorized as 
follows: curriculum management, bases for curriculum decisions, 
occupational education curricula, general career education, groups 
with special needs, and consumer education. Perhaps you were among 
those who heard progress reports of most of these projects during 
the AVA Convention in Chicago in December. We are now in a funding 
period In fiscal *73. Decisions regarding what to fund have been 
made but the amount ot paper work, review, and just plain bird^ 
dogging to achieve closure on '73 funding is tremendous* 

One of the major goals of the Curriculum Center has been 
to develop a more coordinated approach to curriculum development 
and management.: at the national level and to encourage coordination 
at State and regional levels. In this regard, five State curricu^ 
lum laboratories have been funded for an 18-month period to improve 
their capabilities as curriculum management centers and to re^orient 
their efforts toward career education* Proposals from 32 states 
were received* and, after careful review of these, the five funded 
were: Oklahbma, Mississippi, Kentucky, Illinois, end California* 
These States are now meeting with neighboring Statej for the purpose 
of coordinating and regionalizing their efforts. The results 
should be improved decision making with respect to needs and as- 
signment of responsibility, less duplication of effort, and improved 
dissemination. 

The Curriculum Center has a role in determining areas of 
need for curriculum development in vocational-technical education. 
One objective has been not only to support the development of 
curricula in the occupational cluster areas and the updating of 
curricula in more traditional areas, but also to move into areas on 
the cutting edge: curricula for new and emerging occupational 
fields such as nuclear medical and electromechanical technology; 
curricula related to the special needs of such groups as blue collar 
workers, gifted and talente^f, handicapped, etc.; and curriculum 
adaptations for media for home study, such as CATV (comniunity 
antenna television) audio-video cassettes. With respect to new 
areas of interest, an excellent proposal for a toy-games curriculum 
has been received* 

Having specialists in teacher and leadership education and 
career development and guidance in the Center means that we are 
constantly made aware of the importance of every curriculum effort 
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having teacher education and guidance cotaponents. In fact> a 
policy with respect to funded curriculum development projects Is 
that they should have teacher education and guidance components* 

Early on> when curriculum center staff constituted a task 
force> rather than a center staffs the following natloMl problems 
related to curriculum development and management were Identified. 
The center branch Is coTranlttMvi to addressing these problems; 

1, There Is no comprehensive state-of-the-art study 
of curriculum development In vocational-technical 
and career education « 



There are now some bits and pieces for 
example^ career education of Indiana and 
those In correctional Institutions^ DE 
and career education. Every major cur- 
riculum development project begins vlth 
a state of the art study. 

2* Much work in curriculum development Is In progress^ 
but efforts are spotty and uncoordinated* There Is 
much duplication tn some areas whereas others are 
virtually ignored. There has been a tendency to 
give less attention to those that do not fit 
easily into traditional vocational education 
categories. 

3, Little attention has been given the relative effective* 
ness to the various procedures and products of 
curriculum development in vocational-technical and 
career education. 



(A variety of patterns of development and 
testing curricula - no study of cost 
effectiveness of the method •) 



4, There has been insufficient attention to the bases for 
curriculum decisions. 



Most of our curriculum development in voca- 
tional-technical education has been in a very 
linear mode* There has been little attention 
to social condition and needs and value con*- 
slderatlons as related to curriculum decisions. 
Our Wednesday sessions at this institute are 
related to this problem, 

5* Kany curriculum materials in use have not been 
validated through rigorous testing. 



6* In general, curriculum development does not 
reflect the continued advances that are being 
made in educational media and technology. 

7* There are vast curriculum needs of special 
groups. For example: curriculum materials do 
not reflect cultural values of minorities* 

8. Frequently, major weakness has been failure to 
disseminate and to provide for effective use of 
curriculum materials. 



9. Increasing geographic mobility of persons in the 
labor force seems to indicate the necessity for 
CTphaais on standardization of certain types 
of curricular content; certainly an emphasis 
on adaptibility is needed. But, among some 
educators, there is still a feeling that all 
Curriculum development must be done at the 
local level. 



10* There is no provision for a systematic: :iad 
continuous review and updating of ^--.^'ricula* 

In this brief presentation, X have tried to touch on some 
highlij^hts of the curriculum unit*s role and responsibility. The 
Curriculum Center(branch) is in the Office of Education to serve 
national neede in the area of curriculum development and management 
in vocational- technical education and that in the contejct of career 
education. We are making every effort to coordinate our work with 
that of States, regions, other agencies of government, and pro* 
fessional organisations. We solicit your help In these efforts 
and your suggestions for improvement of our operation. 
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INSTITUTE OVERVIEW 
by 

William Berndt* 



Thank you, Dr. Larson- Let me welcome you to this week- 
long institute for Curriculum Personnel Development. I am 
responsible, as you may know, for monitoring this project. This is 
one of the many projects that we in the center have to monitor. Dr, 
Simpson and I will share this monitoring time as we alternate our 
attendance here during the week. We do ask each of you, if you 
have any problems or issues in regard to the sessions, to offer 
suggestions that will assist us in conducting this Institute ar.d 
the Institute which follows in February at Auburn, Alabama. 

The Office of Education has, in previous years, done 
cc.isiderable to extend both manpower and funds toward curriculum 
development. However, much of what has happened occurred in 
curriculum conferences, workshops, and the like. Five were held 
duri.ig the period of 1967 and 1970. These five different workshops 
were funded by research funds. Another one we funded directly in- 
house in the Division of Vocational-Technical Education with what 
we call S and E funds or salary and expense funds. There also has 
been some EPDA money used for one of these conferences. 

The first one of these five that was held was the National 
Curriculum Materials Clinic that was held in Kansas City in 
January, 1967. My intention here irji to illustrate that the center 
has tried to do something in the ar^a of curriculum development. 
Prior to these five conferences sponsored by the Office of 
Education: the National Leadership Conferences, the Conferences 
for State Directors, the Conferences for Teacher Educators, all had 
as part of their programs some emphasis on curriculum development, 
although the entire conferences were not curriculum related until 
the five I have mentioned previously. Unique to the Kansas City 
conference it was the first time all of the vocational services 
got together and talked curriculum. 

A research project was funded with Penn State University in 
July of 1968 in which they held two Institutes on Innovative 
Curricula. The research people had funded a variety of projects* 
At these two institutes they communicated concepts and procedures 



^William Serndt, Program Specialist » Curriculum Center for 
Occupatior\al and Adult Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D»C, 20202. 
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of these projects, such as Project, Qulncy, Massachusetts, and 
others on which they had done much work. Another Institute was 
held at Virginia State ColleRe In August of 1969 and was titled 
"Design and Modification of Curriculum Materials." The next 
Institute was Leadership Development In Curriculum Planning which 
was held In Kentucky and funded with EPDA funds* Fourteen states 
participated In this conference with each state developing a curri- 
culum leadership development plan for their state, then on 
returning home to put that plan Into effect* 

The fourth conference was the National Conference on 
Currlculuni Development which was held In Dallas In March of 1569* 
This was one of nine other conferences which carae-out of the 
thrust of the 1968 Amendments for Vocational Education* It was 
conducted on a project basis by UCLA and funds for this came from 
evaluation dollars* Each of these ten conferences was then 
Incorporated Into regional conferences with the purpose to study 
the sections of the Act that related to curriculum development, 
to develop guidelines for Interpretation and action for the slx^ 
purposes that are spelled out In Part I of the Act, and to answer 
questions as to who, what, why, where, when, and how with regards 
to curriculum development* As a result of this conference, a guide 
for Development of Curriculum In Vocational and Technical Education 
was developed and several of you should have received a copy of 
this several years ago. Twenty thousand copies of this guide were 
distributed through the regional offices to the State Departments 
of Education* Copies of the document are not now available In our 
office, and If the regional offices did not distribute them, 
perhaps they are still available from them or the state departments* 

If all of the Issues and problems cited In this document 
were solved, we would have no need for this meeting this week* 
Obviously, they are not solved* A lot of suggestions for tha 
resolution of the problems, are cited, and If you have an Interest 
In curriculum, you should read this report again* One of the 
purposes cited In this document Is the training of curriculum 
personnel. This Is what we are trying to address ourselves to 
today. We are trying to be responsive to that sub-purpose spelled 
Out In the Act; but, overriding that Is the fact that there Is a 
great need for developing, updating, and Improving the curriculum* 
It can only be done through the training of people* 

As I mentioned previously. Part I contains six sub-purposes 
and the specific one that relates to this Institute Is the training 
of curriculum personnel* As you well know, we did not receive 
curriculum funds under the Act until fiscal 1970. We attempted, 
both that first year and the second year of funding, to address 
ourselves to this Issue and the problem of Improving curriculum 
through the training of curriculum personnel. However, we were 



unsuccessful In each of the two years to do what we desired and 
Intended, As of last year, In fiscal year 1972, we did get this 
one project underway. 

Let's take the Issue at hand - this training Institute, 
Three of these Institutes are being sponsored under one project. 
The project Is with the Colorado State University, Projrct co- 
directors are Dr, Larson and Dr, Valentine, whom you no doubt 
have had contact with through the past few weeks. This project Is 
Supported with our ?art I curriculum funds. The three Institutes 
are the one that was held In Fort Collins, this one here 
(Washington) and the third one at Auburn, Alabama, In February 
of 1973, The three were setup to cover all three sections of the 
country. Fort Collins covered the western part of the United 
States, this one covers the entire eastern seaboard and midwest 
a.id the third conference will cover che southern half of the 
country. In keeping with the Act and Amendments of 1968, this 
Institute Is Intended to assist you to meet the needs of curriculum 
de\*elopment as we see them. 

Now, let's take a look at how this program was developed. 
We vant your feedback as to whether It meets your needs. This 
group Is diverse and It won't meet everyone's needs to the same 
extent, but do let us know your feelings about the Institute as 
It develops, A project advisory committee was formed with eight 
Individuals from eight states. These eight persons represented 
teacher education, state directors, curriculum labs, and the Ohio 
Center, In addition to that, Dr, Simpson and I participated In 
this advisory group as well as the two project co-directors. We 
had a day long meeting In which this program vas planned and many 
contacts thereafter resulting in revision and redirection. One of 
the Items spelled out was who should participate In these 
conferences. First of all, the meetings are directly for 
curriculum personnel now In vocational and technical education, 
second, for those In teacher education In vocational and technical 
education, and a third category was other. At each of these 
Institutes we are trying to Include eighty people. About 150 
persons were suggested for each of these Institutes with 
suggestions originating with the state directors. If they provided 
the proper Information, then those of you here are the ones that 
can benefit most of all. 

In addition to participants being from the two categories 
that I mentioned, it Is also designed for our central office staff 
here In Washington and for our regional people. Hopefully you will 
meet some of them this week as they will be working right with you 
In upgrading their capabilities. 
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Curriculum development personnel require m^ny multiple 
competenclas. Let me entunetate briefly some of them* This Is not 
an eixhaustlve listing, but these are Important to possess In order 
to do a good job of curriculum development. These are as follows; 

1, Be able to organize and coordinate the work of a team 

2, Have knowledge of the various theories that relate to 
curriculum development, have the ability to analyze 
those theories and adapt them for use In vocational and 
technical education 

3, Have the capabilities for diagnosing the present and 
projected needs of the learner 

4« Have the ability to make competent judgements as to the 
validity and the Importance of content material 

5, Have a comprehensive understanding of sociological and 
psychological principles of learning 

6, Have the ability to develop objectives In behavioral 
terms 

7, Have the capability to organize content and learning 
processes into a sequential activity 

S. Have the ability to develop procedures for measuring the 

learner's progress 
9* Have the ability to translate objectives and 

Instructional procedures Into plans for curriculum 

materials and facilities 
10, Have the ability to design and conduct programs which 

will assist In testing and evaluating curriculum 

materials 

11< Have the acumen and acquaintance with the dynamics of 
the social and political action in order to implement 
change In currlcultim. 

How many of these competencies do each of us have? How 
many do we need to sharpen .up and/or develop further? I am 
certain the Individual does not exist that has high competency In 
all of these I have enumerated, and this is not an exhaustive list* 
The broad purposes of these institutes are to: 

1. Update key personnel In the concepts, techniques, and 
methodologies of the total curriculum building process 

2. Relate the curriculum building process to the 
implications of career education* 

The project staff, when I finish this morning, will be 
zeroing upon^ more specifically, the Intent of the Institute and 
the specific agenda Items on the program that are designed to meet 
these overall broad purposes* Hopefully, as far as the Curriculum 
Center Is concerned, we expect some Impact resulting from your 
attendance at this Institute, First of all. It should upgrade the 
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perso viel here In attendance to varying degrees, depending on your 
background and *ikill in this field. There should be an improvement 
in the multiple competencies that are required- It should result 
in better coordination of the competencies and their relationship 
for an improve curriculum* The curriculum that meets persons* 
needs more effectively will be designed, hopefully as a result of 
all of this, rather than what the school npeds* I am emphasizing 
the individual's needs over the school^s needs. 

We cannot justify the time involved, unless we can set a 
multiplier effect from this institute. Unfortunately we had to 
limit this to eighty people at each of the three institutes^ and 
it will not meet the needs of each state unless the benefits that 
you gain here are taken back and shared with your Immediate staff 
or the group that you represent. Unless you do this after the 
session closes Friday, I don^t think we can justify^ at least on 
an accountability basis, the money that we have put into this 
training Institute and the effort of the staff to come up with a 
viable program* So, I challenge you to take back what you have 
learned, share it with your own colleagues^ both immediate and a 
broader group, so that we can have a better accountability 
reflected upon the curriculum development efforts in your state, 
or whatever group you are representing > Thank you kindly. 
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CURRICULUM DEmOPMENT FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

by 

Byrl R* Shoemaker* 



Our present system of education in the high school is 
based upon the concept that the purpose of high school is 
preparation for college. Thirty years of research has failed to 
prove that the present college preparatory program in high school 
is even the best way to prepare for college. ^ Such research, 
however, has not encouraged any significant changes in public 
education. As reported by Dr. Sidney ?. Marland, Commissioner of 
the U. S. Office of Education, most of the young people in our 
public education secondary school program are enrolled in the 
general program. This general program leads only to general 
unemployment . No nation can compete in the modern world which 
thrusts millions of unskilled dropouts from high school and college 
(and graduates from ''general programs*') into a world crying for 
skilled workers in industry, business, distribution and public 
services. 

The unemployment rate among our youth is approximately 
three times that of our normal adult population> despite the fact 
that these young people are stronger> taller, better nouri8hed> 
more mature and more experienced than any preceding generation. 
Our concerns, however, are not only with *:he unemployed youth, but 
the massive n^Imber of youth that are underemployed in terms of 
the potential contributions to society and to themselves. The 
technologiciil age demands skills and technical knowledge as a 
price for employment in a meaningful occupation. 

Our public :!ducation system, which has reflected this 
massive societal influence ^toward professions, is now being 
impacted upon by theorists who tr^lk about a workless society. 
There is no evidence that such a society can, will, or should 
exist. The "College only" attitude and the "workless society** 
concept undoubtedly have contributed much to the problem that we 
face. Youth cop out from a system that denies them recognition 



*Byrl R. Shoemaker, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

^ Studies dealing with the Relationship Between a 
Prescribed Pattern of High School Units for Entrance Requirement s 
and Academic Success in ColleRe. T)r, Collins Burnett, Unpublished 
Monograph, Ohio State University, 1967. 
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for any goal except a college degree > which will be achieved by 
perhaps lU out of every 100 that enter the first grade. We have 
talked about equal educatiJLcn In our nation, but assumed f^qual 
education meant the opportur^lty for all to prepare for college. 
Such education Is very unequal e^iucatlon; Intellectual snobbery 
attempts to force young people Into one educational mold, 

Catch-up education may be necessary, as reflected In programs 
such as Adult Basic Education, National Alliance for Businessmen, 
Manpower programs, and WIN programs. Such programs, however, offer 
no solutions to the dilemma which we face In America, The future of 
America rests In the future of the youth and the future for moat 
youth rests In preparation for jobs at the completion of hlgl school. 
There Is a need for a change In the total curriculum of tha public 
school as well as for Improved currlculvtm organization within the 
sections of thrusts In the school program* 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Career education has become a popular term, but In some sense 
It attempts to avoid the word "work/' I have supported and applauded 
Dr* Marland*s efforts to arouse the nation to the need of the masses 
of young people for preparation for work* The need Is for a career 
continuum within the structure of public education to provide for 
work motivation, work orientation, work exploration, and v*>rk^ 
training through "survival" education under the leadership of the 
federal, state and local relationships present In vocational and 
technical education. There Is a need for a massive change of parental 
attitudes. Industrial attitudes, business attitudes and educational 
attitudes. We cannot afford a public educational system geared to 
serve the 14 percent of students who will complete college* 

Within Ohio we have developed a career continuum as a total 
curriculum pattern to: guide youth to a point of career choice; 
provide preparation for entrance Into employment; provide for 
retraining or upgrading Instruction throughout a person's work 
life. 

It Is obvious that such a career continuum greatly 
complicates the process of curriculum development. Curriculum 
development for the career motivation > orientation and exploration 
Is still In the development stages within our nation. Nationally 
the U* Office of Education Is spending several million dollars 
to develop the curriculum processes and materials for six rodels 
throughout the nation. The process Involves the development of 
materials and processes at the Center for Vocational Education and 
assistance from staff of the Center to the school districts 
Involved In the model to Integrate career development concepts Into 
the curriculum. 
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within Ohio we have fallowed the procedure of developing 
guidelines calling for: 

1. The program to be centered within the curriculum, 
2* The program to be provided by the existing teachers 

In the school, 
3* An allocation of time within the curriculum, 
A* Experience centered base for the c£ireer development 

program, 

5. An allocation of funds for additional costs for the 
program* 

A framework has been established for curriculum development 
for the total career motivation, orientation and exploration 
program as an aid for the Inclusion of content and experiences 
within the curriculum at the various child development levels* 

The units providing the framework are as follcws< 

1* Individual and his Environment, 

2. World of Work* 

3. Education and Training, 

4 . Economics, 

3. Employablllty and Work Adjustment Skills, 

6* Decision Making, 

7. Self. 



CAREER EDUCATION IH OHIO 

Career education Is defined as a program which endeavors, 
through the regular curriculum » to provide all youth In the school 
with motivation toward the world of work, orientation to the many 
job opportunities available, and exploration of occupations 
consistent with Individual Interests and abilities which help youth 
benefit from and plan for pre-prof esslonal Instruction or 
vocational education. The career education program also provides 
preprof esslonal instruction leading to further education, 
vocational education leading to successful entry and advancement 
in an occupation of personal choice, and training, retraining and 
upgrading instruction throughout an individual's work life which 
is consistent with the technology of the world of work and the 
individual Interests and the needs of out-of-school youth and 
adults* 

The Successful career education program combines the 
efforts of the home and the school to prepare youth for successful 
entry into the world of mrk* The school integrates the career 
motivation, orientation, and exploration program with the regular 
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curriculum and Includes a strong famlly^-llfe program to develop 
the positive influence of the hotne to its fullest potential* 

k toCal career education program consists of the following 

phases: 

1- A total yamily Life Program within the school 
curriculum with special emphasis for disadvantaged pe^ople to help 
improve the care and motivation of pre*-school children and assure 
a more positive Impact of the home on the needs of school age 
youth, 

2, A Career Motivation Program for all youth in kinder- 
garten through Grade six which develops a positive attitude tovard 
the world of work, Inspires respect for all work and creates a 
desire to be a part of the world of work, 

3» A Career Orientation Program in grades seven and 
eight which provides all youth the opportunity to become aware of 
the many occupations open to those who prepare for them* 

4» A Career Exploration Program in grades nine and ten> 
or age fourteen and fifteen^ which provides all youth with the 
opportunity to examine and gain firsthand experiences with several 
career opportunities consistent with individual interests and 
ability. 

5. An Occupational Work Ad^justment (OWA) for drop out 
prone fourteen and fifteen year olds which uses work as an 
adjustment process to prove to them they are worth something and 
to encourage them to stay in school and make better choices of a 
vocational program at age sixteen* 

6, A Career Preparation Proj^ram for youth age sixteen 
and above which Includes: 

A, a comprehensive vocational education program 
which provides job skills and technical knowl- 
edge and develops work habits and attitudes in 
preparation for employiDent^ 

5, a comprehensive pre-prof essional education program 
which provides knowledge and foundations in 
preparation for professional education beyond high 
school > 

C» an Occupational Work Experience (OWF) for drop out 
prone boys and girls sixteen years of age or older 
to prepare them for employment through a 
cooperative typB program. 
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7 , A Career Training , Retraining and Upgrading Program 
for out*of -^school youth and adults which provides the opportunity 
throughout adulthood to train, retrain and upgrade skills as 
technology changes and societal and Individual needs and desires 
dictate. 

In scccrdance with our plan for Inclusion of motivation, 
orientation and exploration vlthln the curriculum of the existing 
teaching areas In Grades K-10, separate curricula are not prepared 
for each of the career areas. Teacher committees from operating 
programs, hovever^ have prepared teacher gi^ldes to assist all 
teachers to Incorporate career education In their curriculum on 
an organised basis. 

Career education in grades K-10 is essential to a sound 
choice o£ a vocation or profession. It should be for all stuoents. 
It is logically related to vocational education and becomes a 
part of a ''career continuum/^ Concepts of curriculum organization 
for vocational education point to the wisdom of the addition of 
the K^'IO program effort pointed towards careers. It Is as 
Ejignificant a development as the early efforts in guidance as the 
necessity for vocational choice led to the development of the 
guidance programs. 

It is believed that the principles of curriculum organl^a*^ 
tlon for vocational education have a relationship to the need for 
the expanded career continuum concept and provide leadership to 
curriculum development at that level* 

Let me review in a little more detail a basis for and 
some concepts concerning curriculum development for vocational 
education* Perhaps these are applicable to any goal centered 
education program leading to employment, whether employment is as 
a vocational^ technical or .prof esslonal worker. 

Vocational education cannot be classed as a unique 
discipline within the educational system of our country, R^ather^ 
it can be identified as a program in which we combine the skills 
and technical content of various disciplines with the practical 
requirements of the world of work in order to prepare a young 
person to succeed technically and socially in that world of work* 
Vocational education, while not unique as a discipline, is unique 
as a program and this uniqueness is reflected in facilities needed 
for the instructional program^ equipment^ Instructor qualifications, 
student goals, and the curriculum provided for the instructional 
program* Within this listing of unique factors for vocational 
education^ the student goals become paramount and serve as the 
basis for the development of the curriculum^ facilities^ and 
equipment* Also, Instructor qualifications grow out of the 
curriculum plan* 
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This part of my presentation will focus on the area of 
curriculum and curriculum materials for the vocational phase of 
the total program. It would be possible to discuss these tvo 
items in great detail based on the mechanical process of curriculum 
organization for the various areas of vocational education since 
each would have a uniqueness in content which would make some 
differences in the pattern of of^ganizing and reporting the 
curriculum process. While I propose to discuss some principles 
dealing with curriculum and curriculum materials In this paper, I 
believe It Is extremely important to discuss some concepts and 
theories which serve as a basis for decisions about curriculum* 

Kany of our arguments over curriculum organization, 
curriculum material development and the amount of emphasis to be 
placed tipon vocational education curricultims within the public 
education process grow out of differences in understanding or 
lack of understanding of principled in the learning theory or 
the educational process* Disagreements over curriculum often start 
in differences in opinion over: 

1* Purpose of Education, 

2* Learning Theory and Principles of Learning* 

3* Attitude Towards Present Collegiate Preparatory 
Curriculum, 

4* Scope of Curriculum, 

5» Principles of Curriculum Organization* 

I would suggest that a person will make a shallow approach 
to curriculum development unless a study is made of these factors 
and some principles of education developed, A paper of this type 
cannot adequately condense the many volumes that have been written 
on each of these topics but I would propose to make a brief 
summary of the importance of each of these factors* 

PURPOf^E OF EDUCATION 

The overall purpose of education in any society might be 
stated: "To prepare people to adjust to and improve the society 
in which it exists/' The educational process, therefore, is 
constantly affected by the society in which it exists and by the 
social and economic factors prevailing in that society. Early 
efforts in education^ therefore, emphasized the importance of 
literacy and citizenship training, since a democratic society 
depends upon a literate. Informed and concerned citizenry* As our 
society grew more affluent, more complex, free public education 
was extended upwards into the high school years. At the time the 
early high schools were organized, the large majority of the youth 
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attending the high school did ao as a preparation for attending college* 
Job skills other than the professions were learned through a 
pass-on procedure of father to son, through a process of apprentice-^ 
ship indenture or through the pickup process, since much of the 
work involved unskilled process needing only strong backs* 

Since the major goal of the early high schools tended to be 
that of preparation for college, it was natural that the curriculum 
In our high schools was organized around the subject-centered basia 
that one would find in the normal college or university* The high 
schools gradually established a Carnegie unit of organization which 
vould allow the colleges and universities to identify those students 
who had completed the course of studies each college assumed was 
the best one to prepare for further education at the collegiate 
level* 



While every set of objectives including the *'seveu cardinal 
principles of education,'' *'the ten imperative needs of youth'* or 
the "developmental needs of youth'' as identified by Havighurst all 
established the importance of preparing youth for employment who 
are not going on to college* The high school curriculum of yester* 
day and today, however, has essentially remained a subject*centered 
college preparatory curriculum* Our present high school curriculum 
is oriented to the college preparatory purposes with a smattering 
of liberal arts, co^curricular activities and cultural subjects 
serving as the basis for calling a school a comprehensive high 
school*" 

The obscurity of the organization of the present curriculum 
and the fact that the most intelligent students have tended to do 
well in the college preparatory curriculum has grossly misled our 
people into assuming: 

1* That the subject -centered curriculum was the best way 
to prepare for college, 

2* That this curriculum was the best way to prepare for 
life* 



The present subjects-centered college curriculum assumes: 

1* The preparation for work cannot prepare for living and 
citizenship as well as for earning a living. 



2* That liberal arts which tend to contribute to enjoyment 
of living tskes precedence over preparation for 
employment , 

3* That most of the youth participating in our public 

education system, including the large number that drop. 
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out from the system, can continue to get training for 
work through the pickup method, Ignoring the techno- 
logies! nature of our society, the economic -rgant- 
zatlon of that society and the social changes taking 
place* 

It Is my thesis that: 

1* The price of our technological sge Is pre-'employment 
training for the msjorlty of youth who wish to enter 
employment In business and Industry, 

2* Currlculums planned for pre-employment training can 
also make a major contribution to the development of 
good work habits and attitudes and the education of 
youth as a participating citizen In our form govern- 
ment, 

3* Curriculum planned at the high school level cannot 
assume the role of education for a lifetime^ 

4* While both cultural subjects and occupational training 
are worthy services of educational programs » our 
economic society and the opportunity to participate In 
the cultural vslues offered are dependent upon 
employment In that society. 

The heavy unemployment among unskilled youth In the ages 
of 16 to 24» particularly In the ghetto areas of our major cities^ 
snd the growth of numbers on our welfare roles even In this period 
of high employment would suggest that unemployment creates poverty 
and that people In poverty do not participate economically or 
culturally la our society. In an article In The Wall Street 
Journal > Harley J* Lutz, Professor Emeritus of public finance 
at Princeton University said: 

"Poverty Is essentially a problem of distribution 
of wealth. It has three significant aspects^ snd for 
each there Is a specific remedy. 

'*The three aspects are; An excessive number of 
people need employment; the skills needed for 
remunerative employment are lacking, and capital to 
provide the needed jobs Is Insufficient. The obvious 
corresponding remedies are population control, better 
training facilities and more capital Investment. . . 

'^Better training for the new skills. New tnsterlals» 
processes, and machines have been developed at an 
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Fsychological studies confirmed the experiences and 
observations of the early theoreticians in education. Through the 
psychological studies, principles of learning were developed which 
could serve as guides for instructional methods and curriculum 
organization. Gerald Leighbody, in his book "Teaching Industrial 
Subjects'', summarized the principles of learning as follows: 

1. Ve learn beat when we are ready to Ifjam. When we 
have a strong purpose, a well-fixed reason for 
learning something, it is easier to receive the 
instruction and to make progress in learning. 

2. The more often we use what we have learned the 
better we can perform or understand it. 

3* If the things we have learned are useful and 

beneficial to us, so that we art^ satisfied with 
what we have accomplished, the better we retain 
what we have learned. 

A. Learning something new is made easier if the 

learning can be built upon something ve already 
know. It i?» best to start with simple steps 
which are related to things we can now do or 
which we already understand, and proceed to new 
and more difficult tasks or ideas. 

3. Learning takes place by doing. Before the learning 
can become complete, we must put into practice what 
we are attempting to learn. 

These psychological principles of learning were not 
developed for vocational education or by vocational education, but 
even a cursory review of these principles will show the massive 
poasibilities present in vocational education programs to utilize 
theae principles in both curriculum organization and teaching 
methods. John Dewey, a modern theoretician in education, put 
together the experiences of the early theoreticians, and the 
principles of learning developed by the psychology studies and 
made popular the phrase "Learning by Doing*" 

Prosser's sixteen theorems for vocational education, so 
well known to the people within our field and so applicable today 
as they were at the time they were written, put into language for 
vocational educators the proven principles of learning and the 
educational theories so well expressed for the total educational 
program by John Dewey. 

All experience in education, all the results of scientific 
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studies have Indicated that to be effective education must: be 
experience-centered. A sound curriculum, therefore, must have 
experience as Its center If It Is to be effective In the education 
of youth and adults. Vocational education requires an experience- 
centered curriculum. 

Discussions with most high school principals will Indicate 
that they believe that most of their graduates go on to college. 
In the state of Ohio, however, the facts show that for every one 
hundred students starting the first grade, seventy-nine will 
graduate from high school, thirty-two will start to college and 
fourteen will finish college. 

Our curriculum In our public schools, therefore, tends to 
point Itself towards the needs of the majority of the students* 
If research showed that it was necessary for a young person to make 
a choice between a college preparatory program which prepared him 
for a success In college and a vocational program which prevented 
him from attending college, perhaps most educators would take th^ 
view that we must make sure that all young people have the 
opportunity to prepare for college. Fortunately, however, research 
has Indicated nhat It Isn't necessary to make this kind of choice 
even when the student Invests himself In a depth program of 
vocational education Involving three-fourths of his day during the 
last two years In high school. 

In Ohio, all graduates of vocational education programs 
are eligible to attend state universities* If universities would 
believe thirty years of research, those who can think, write and 
read better than the average student — all could be entered Into 
universities of their choice* The Carnegie unit approach to 
curriculum organization imposed upon the public schools by our 
universities has absolutely no basis In reasearch* Thirty years 
of research dealing with success In college has prov^in that 
success In college correlates more clearly, more directly, with 
how well a student did In whatever he took In hlj5h school than It 
did with any certain set of subjects* 

To report just the findings of two such studies, David 
Cook, In his study on "Predicting Success In College" at the 
University of Indiana, summarized his findings In these words: 

*'lt did not make a great deal of difference 
whether a student took a college preparatory course 
(with more mathematics, language and science) or a 
non-college preparatory course so far as grades 
earned In college were concerned* * * 

"Advanced study of languages In high school had 
no relationship to grades earned In foreign language 
In college/' 
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Paul B» Diederlch In an article "The Abolition of Subject 
Requirements for Admission to College" made this statement: 

"The only requlrenent for entrance to the 
University of Chicago Is *that students be able 
to read, write and think a good deal better than 
most students are nov able to do/ 

"Simple tests of these three abilities have a 
higher correlation vlth marks In all courses than 
any other major has ever devised* 

"Our system of public secondary schools, there* 
fore, Is In the grip of a standard curriculum which 
Is based on the fundamental premise that the pursuit 
of certain prescribed studies is essential to 
success In college. It has been proved as completely 
as anything In life Is ever proved that this premise 
Is false/' 

1 would submit to you that our present high school 
curriculum Is bankrupt. It Is subject-centered In opposition to 
all that ve know about the learning process. It worships at the 
altar of math and science as gods rather than as tool subjects* 
It assumes that the Carnegie unit requirements for entrance Into 
college has a basis In fact for success In college and this 
assumption has been thoroughly dlSproven* It accepts an 1850 
concept of a curriculum organization pointed towarda preparation 
for the professions as the basic curriculum for all youth. The 
curriculum in the majority of our high schools is not relevant to 
either the needs of youth or the needs of our modern society and 
must face a massive change. 

Curriculum organization for vocational education must avoid 
the same practices and problems which have made the present high 
school curriculum bankrupt and must not allow itself to be 
restricted because it might Interfere with the real high school 
educational program, "the college preparatory curriculum," 



SCOPE OF CimiCDLUM 

In the early 19A0's the term "progressive education" became 
a popular term in education, but then fell into disrepute as a 
progressive education movement became mistakenly aligned in the 
minds of people with the few in the movement who thought 
progressive education was related to the question of, "What do you 
want to do today, klds?'^ The progressive education concept, 
however J envisioned a concern for the whole student and not only 
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a responsibility for teaching him subject matter and skllla* A 
concern for the whole student would Indicate a concern not only 
for his exhibited educational progress In the classroom or 
laboratory* but also for the social, economic^ physical and mental 
health conditions that had a bearing on his participation In the 
educational program* 

While educators for years have given lip service to this 
concept of conc^n for the whole student* education has not had 
either the understanding > the financing, or the staffing to do 
more than give lip service to this concept* I am suggesting that 
the educational curriculum cannot be separated from the supportive 
services Involving enrichment or remedial education, social 
services^ economic support, and physical and mental health 
services* Our experiences In the job corps centers and In the 
programs operated within the states under Manpower Development 
and Training would suggest that schools that Ignore the Importance 
of these supportive services are encouraging high dropout rates 
of youth, particularly those from the low socioeconomic families* 
Experiences today would also suggest that the cost of welfare Is 
such that It would pay society to make sure that Investment Is 
made In every yfving person to enable them to enter and pai ^Iclpate 
In our society as tax producers rather than tax consumers* 

Investment In education and supportive services are perhaps 
the only solutions to our social and economic problems of our day* 
Funds Invested In these are truly an Investment, not a cost* If 
this: concept were to be accepted with the schools^ It would affect 
all facets of the educational program^ Including facilities, 
equipment I staffing, student participation and curriculum 
organization* Most approaches to curriculum organization have not 
given attention or consideration to the integration of support 
services as a part of the curriculum* 

Scope In curriculum for vocational education must also 
recognize the Interests and abilities of the youth and adults who 
are to be served by vocational education* The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 Indicate that any youth or adult who wants and 
needs vocational education should have the opportunity for a 
program of high quality* The varied Interests and abilities of the 
persons to be served and the broad opportunities In the labor 
market point toward the Importance of a broad student base and tax 
base to provide for an adequate scope of program* The Inability 
of the population and the movement of persons from the rural to the 
urban emphasize the Importance of the goals of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968* 
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PRIHCII'LES OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATlOW 



Studies In curriculum organization have pointed the way to 
Improve practices In education* While all of us have had to study 
currlculuQ organization, public education has tended to Ignore 
Improved curriculum organization because the teachers coming from 
the colleges are prepared to enter Into only one type of curriculum 
pattern* 

At the time that our high schools vere organized, the 
disclpllne*centert±d pattern of higher education, In which the 
dic;cipllnes vere divided Into subjects, was passed on down to the 
new blgh school organization* This organizational pattern was 
established on the basis that If students were to succeed at the 
college level, studying subjects as they would In college was the 
way to prepare for success. It Is sad, but true, that the Junior 
high school also tends to follow the same subject-centered 
curriculum as established for the high school* 

Currlculim theory as studied In your collegiate classes 
would point out that one vay to encourage Interest and learning on 
the part of the students Is to correlate Instruction within two or 
more subjects In such a manner that a point of Interest Is used as 
the approach* Under this approach the student can see the rela- 
tionships between the subject areas. Experiences reported 
Indicate that such a procedure for correlating subjects does serve 
aa an Interest stimulator for students* It Is obvious, however, 
that the Instructional program Is still centered around the 
subjects and an observation of the educational programs In our 
public schools Indicates that very seldom does a correlated 
subject-centered program continue such correlation for very long. 

Another curriculum organization pattern encouraged in 
curriculum theory is that of Integration of subject areas into one 
blocV of time such as combining English and social studies* The 
concept here» however, is that you still have a block of subject 
matter to be Imparted to students^ but that you would use the subject 
matter of one to teach the subject, content and theory of the other. 
Such integrated programs have bean from tixrn^ to time successful but 
since they still are centered in terms of teaching subiects, there 
has been no broad acceptance of this pattern of teaching within our 
public schools, While this Integrated subject approach provides 
a better method of curriculum organization, it is still subject- 
centerffd rather than student-centered , 

The eight-year study growing out of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College established by the Progressive 
Education Association in 1930 focused attention on a new process 
of curriculum organization called the "core curriculum**' Dr* 
Harold Alberty, then Professor of Education at Ohio State 
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University, was one of the foremost proponents of the core 
approach to curriculum organization, While In some sense the 
Integrated or correlated subjects' approach might be Identified as 
a core curriculum approach, Dr. Alberty's concept started with the 
problem of the student as the center of the core with subject 
metter. skills, technical knowledge Interjected Into the program 
on an experience-centered base. While much of the core curriculum 
work In the eight-year study was built around social problems or 
arounJ adolescent needs, Dr, Alberty In his development of the 
theory of the core program, identified a pegged core concept in 
which the occupational goal of the student could become the center 
of the core and the experiences and knowledge necessary to prepare 
for this goal could become the basis for the curriculum 
organization. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1918 and the sixteen theorems of 
Prosser envisioned vocational education as a core progr^ in which 
the student^s occupational choice became the center. The core 
curriculum concept was proven sound in the eight-year study. This 
curriculum approach* however, is the most difficult approach in 
curriculum organization, since it does not provide for neat little 
blocks of subject-centered learning which can be organized and 
taught easily by the Instructor and measured easily by appropriate 
tests. Essentially, people in vocational education have been 
operating under the core curriculum concept. 

Construction of a curriculum can be compared with a three- 
legged stool. Each leg of such a stool is necessary and the 
balance between the three legs i& important. The three **legs" of 
curriculum development in vocational education are; 

1, What you believe about the individual and education, 

2, What you believe about society and economics, 

3, What you believe about vocational education. 

As with the stool, all three are important, all three must be 
balanced, Your judgement concerning these factors will affect 
your curriculum development efforts. 

Some suggested considerations for each of these areas of 
coneideratlon are as follows: 

Individual and Educational Setting 

The purpose of education is to perpetuate and 
improve the society in which it exists. Our 
technological society requires all persons to 
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receive the opportunity to earn an adequate living. 
It further requires all girls to be prepared for 
home management and/or the dual role of wage earner. 

Each of us has a development potential going beyond 
environment and heredity- We are not clay to be 
molded or rugs to be unfolded* but Individuals with 
the rights to opportunity to develop to our fullest 
capacity full Intellectual development- 
Each Individual In our state must have the opportu- 
nity to develop in accordance with interests and 
needs, No one should leave our education system 
without the ability to earn a living- 

Any unemployed out-of-^school youth or adult must be 
provided with training for employment. 

The public education system must accept the respon- 
sibility for the education of the whole child and 
must be provided the tools for the: PHYSICAL, 
MENTAL, EDUCATICMAL, SOCIAL development of the 
child. Including funding for remedial def Iclencles* 

No individual should ever be permitted to leave 
school with a serious social, mental or physical 
problem- Our schools hav<i a basic responsibility to 
provide for such Individuals, 

Work^orlented education should be recognized as an 
effective means for selecting and preparing for 
employment- It must also be seen as a means of 
Individual fulfillment- 
Meaningful education must be based on sound 
principles of learning- It must be experience- 
oriented. 

Educational Innovation requires Increased 
categorical financial aid for specific programs and 
general aid for overall developments This aid must 
come from federal, state and local sources. 

To survive, public education must accept greater 
responsibility- Services must be expanded and 
Improved- Education must be prepared to account for 
successes and failures. 
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Public education must adopt and put Into practice human 
resource centers* 

The educational and supportive services needed for our 
modern society will require a broad student base and broad 
tax base. 

Social and Economic Setting 

Most jobs today and in the future will require formal 
training , 

We must choose between increased welfare or an expanded 
program of preparing for work. 

Job preparation and remedial education programs for adults 
too expensive to serve as a continuing solution to current 
social and economic problems. 

Expanded and improved system of vocational education and 
guidance must be a major part of the change in our 
educational system* 

Vocational Education 

A total vocational education program will Include: 

1, Pre-employment programs for youth and adults and, 

2, Programs recognizing different interests and 
abilities, including programs for persons with 
special needs, 

3» Programs providing workers necessary for the 

social, economic, mental and physical well-being 
of the population, 

4, Supportive services to provide for physical, mental 
and remedial education needs of the individual, 

5* Four essentials of the vocational education 
process sre ; 

A, Faculty occupational experience, 

B, Broad time base and core curricultim 
offerings for occupational needs. 
Adequate facilities and equipment to 
prepare for occupational competence, 

D, Clearly defined student ^oals with a 
realistic chance for success* 
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Programming for vocational education must provide for: 



Zero Reject 
Zero Dropout 
100% Placement 

Properly taught, vocational education can serve as a 
"humanity," Methods and scope of instruction, not 
discipline content, identify a ^'humanityc*' 

Vocational education is not only a means of preparing for 
earning a living, it is a method of education. 

Industry, business, parents and the public must be involved 
in the initiation and continued operation of vocational 
education programs* 

Vocational education provides an established federal, state 
and local relationship to channel leadership and funds from 
federal and state sources into local communities for 
educational improvements and program expansion* 

Occupational expertise is more important in teaching the 
disciplines related to an occupation, rather than 
expertise in the discipline. 

Vocational education programs on an area basis provide a 
more realistic approach to vocational education in the 
suburban or rural areas than small school districts so 
prevalent in many areas. 

Accountability is the determination of specifically stated 
educational goals and the post^-evaluation of results. 

The concept of accountability in education applies to: 

Instructional programs. 
Local and state leadership. 
Teacher education, 

CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION PROCEDURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

On the basis of the information suggested in the sub-heads 
above in this paper, 1 would submit, therefore, that curriculum 
for vocational education must be organized on the basis that; 

1, Preparation for initial job entry is a basic 
responsibility of the public education program. 
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2* The curriculum mu!;t be goal-centered at age 16 years 
and above and for most youth, this goal can be most 
meaningful when related to preparation for employment* 

3* Curriculum changes are demanded in order to make the 
curriculum more relevant to the social and economic 
conditions of our day and the maturity of our youth* 

A. A core curriculum concept based upon the occupational 
goal of a student can provide both a meaningful 
preparation for employment and a means of education of 
youth to participate effectively in our technological 
society* 

3* A curriculum for the future will concern itself not 
only with the need for the knowledge of skills, but 
with a total educational, economic, social and 
physical needj of each student* 

Your attitudes or decisions concerning the concepts and 
recommendations listed earlier in this papei: provide the basis for 
curriculum organization for vocational education* Sound 
curriculum organization involves hard work, understanding of 
learning theory, understanding of educational procesaes and 
procedures often beyond the ability or time available to the 
individual teacher* While it is true that all teachers must 
participate in curriculum organization, it does not follow that 
all teachera can succesafully organize a sound curriculum* Too 
many of our efforts in vocational education have been pointed at 
experiences in starting and understanding curriculum organization 
rather than with the complete development of effective curricula 
for the programs* 

An understanding of the process of curriculum organization 
is easy, but the job is tedious* The first step in the process 
seems rather obvious* If you want to prepare a young person to 
succeasfully enter an occupation, you must know what the occupation 
requires of the successful worker * We've identified the first step 
In the process of curriculum development as occupational analysis-^- 
what the successful worker must bts able to do on the job* There 
are many formal patterna for occupational analysis and most are 
based on analyais of '^Do" and ''Know*" Some of the less technical 
oriented areas or occupations could possibly be developed under 
these two simple headings, but such an approach often will ignore 
some of the important elementa within a job* A broader pattern 
for analyzing a job would include a review of the job under the 
following major units: 

1* Work Units, Jobs or Operations, 
2* Skills and Work Practices, 
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3, Safe Pracclces and Work Precautions, 

4, Equipment, Tools and Materials, 

5, Mathematlc Applications, 

6* Science Applications and Occupational Information, 
7 , Specification Interpretations , 
8* Occupational Terminology, 
9, Work Habits and Attltudest 

10, Personal Relationships, 

11. Physical Capabilities Required, 

The first eight items identified above are recommended by 
Elroy Bollenger and Gilbert Weaver in their book on trade analysis* 
This approach is not new with Bollenger and Weaver and is found in 
similar format in most of the literature suggesting processes of 
occupational analysis* None of the literature, however, has 
concerned itself with the last three items* Perhaps these last 
three items have gained added significance as we are committed to 
the concept that we must prepare all youth to enter effectively 
into our business and industrial society* 

It should be observed that not all occupations have 
mathematic applications or science applications and in some cases 
other tool subject areas can be added to this list of topics* The 
underlying principle is to make an analysis of what It takes to be 
successful on the job. 

A second step in the process of curriculum development 
would be to develop a course outline* A course outline is usually 
prepared from the occupational analysis and traditionally includes t 

1. A Title, 

2. Objectives of the Course, 

3. A Listing of the Skills and Technical Knowledge 
Topics to be Covered in the Course* 

Such a listing should be in a logical teaching order. The 
course outline will also normally list prerequisites for the course 
and the length of the instructional program* 

The third step in the process of curriculum development is 
a development of a course of study* Glachlro and Galllngton in 
their book on course construction say that a really comprehensive 
course of study should include; 

1. A general Introductor statement specifying the main 
concepts of the course* 
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2, The grade level for which the course is intended, 

3, The main divisions of the course with a time limit 
for each, 

A» Specific practices that are being followed in teaching, 

5, Philosophy and objectives pertaining to the specific 
area of instruction as well as the course aims, 

6, An orderly arrang^ent of the manipulative operations 
to be learned, 

1* An outline of the essential related technical infor-* 
mation, 

8* The media to be used in learning the established skills 
and knowledge (projects, jobs, problems, et cetera), 

9, The activities which are designed (^specially to foster 
the development of desirable attitudes and good work 
habits, 

10* The nature of instructional aids that will be used to 
s imp lif y 1 earn in g * 

Many other authors provide a similar outline for a course 
of study* The uniqueness of the proposals by Giachiro and 
Gsllington is the inclusion of activities designed to foster the 
development of desirable attitudes and good work habits* 

It is my experience that to be effective in a developing 
of work habits and attitudes, there must be specific plans included 
In the course of study and instructional practices established to 
achieve such goals* 

The next step in curriculum organization is nonnally 
assumed to be the development of the Instructor's lesson plans. 
My experiences in the navy have indicated to me that it is not 
essratial that each instructor develop his own lesson plans, but 
it Is essential that each instructor adapt any lesson plans 
provided him to his own personality and instructional situation* 
Many examples of lesson plans can be found but most are based on 
the four-step method of instruction which includes: 

1. Preparing the Learner, 

2, Presenting Instructional Topic, 
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3* Providing Applications of the Knowledj^e Learned, 

A* Testing Student Understanding and Ability to Achieve, 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR TOCATIQNAL EDUCATION 

A selection and development of Instructional materials Is 
an Integral part of both the organisation of the course of study 
and a development of lesson plans. Such Instructional materials 
may Include; 

1* Teacher and Student Materials, 

2. Materials for Group Instruction, 

3* Materials for Individual Instruction* 

Edi^catlon as a whole, and vocational education In 
particular, have always placed great emphasis upon the Importance 
of Instructional materials. Significantly, most of the materials 
have been based upon the group Instructional process rather than 
the Individual Instructional process and even when materials have 
been developed for use by the Individual student, they are seldom 
used effectively by the Instructor for that purpose. If 
Individualized Instruction has been basic to vocational education 
In dealing with the teaching of manipulative skills, the same 
emphasis upon Individualized Instruction has not been placed on 
the teaching of technical knowledge and understandings and on the 
needs for remedial education on the part of youth participating 
In the program- 
Vocational education can serve as a motivation to a 
total learning process and the modern technology of today makes 
possible the adaption of Instruction to the varied ability and 
educational levels of the students Involved In the educational 
program. A series of guidelines for the development of sound 
curricula materials might be listed as follows: 

1- Reasonable Basis In Authority, 

2- Accurate Technically, 

3. Adequate In Scope to Cover the Learning Unit, 
A- Written at Educational Level of Students, 

5- Divided Into Simple Learning Units, 

6. Organl£;ed for Individual Use, 
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7. Provide for Individual Student Response and 
Learning Evaluation, 

8, Easy Procedure for Teacher Checking of 
Student Achievement, 

9* Attractive In Appearance* 

A man highly skilled In the area of computer operations 
met with me to raise questions as to why education vas not moving 
more quickly Into the use of televlslon-^lnstructlon, computer*^based 
Instruction, audio visuals of the tape loop type* He pointed out 
that In one of the new schools built recently In his area, each 
classroom had two walls covered by blackboards* He raised the 
question as to why blackboards were needed, except In a few 
Isolated instances, when overhead units would be so much more 
effective* It Is sad, but true, that most of our educational 
efforts In vocational education, as In all education, except for 
manipulative Instruction, tends to be group centered and we have 
neither the hardware. Instructional materials or teaching skills 
rtecessary to make effective use of the broad media available to us 
today* 

In Ohio we are In the process of building massive numbers 
of new facilities for vocational education* Currlcular decisions 
must be made In order that these decisions can be Implemented In 
the physical facilities and equipment planned for the building* 
Modern curriculum procedures would suggest the Importance of a 
heavy Investment In facilities and equipment for Individualized 
study* Our observations are, however, that even when facilities 
and equipment are provided, the materials to implement an 
Individualized study program are slow In coming and teachers are 
even slower In adapting their Instructional methods to new concepts 
of education. 

Vocational education offers the greatest opportunity to 
establishing broad blocks of time for the use of the new 
Instructional methods and materials* Experimentation In the 
training of the unemployed for employment shows that the use of 
modern hardware, materials and methods provide remarkable success 
In teaching the less able and the Illiterate* Such advantages 
would undoubtedly give the gifted students a massive boost In 
their achievement* 

The answer to this problem, therefore. Is twofold* It 
calls for the expenditure of funds — either new monies or 
redirection of monles-"-*f or the necessary hardware and materials to 
Individualized Instruction, for the Improvement of teacher 
attitudes and skills In the use of Individualized Instruction, and 
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for the improvement of teacher attitudes and skills in the use of 
Individualized instructional approaches. 

We know that industry has been willing to invest in the 
individualized instruction approach because they can measure the 
results of their efforts in terms of increased profits resulting 
from Increased productivity. The public, however, unaware of the 
possible increased learning (product of public education) on the 
part of the students, is not as ready to invest tax dollars in 
such a program* 

The answer to the change in teacher attitude is a function 
of in-service training and administrative leadership on the part 
of supervisors, principals, and superintendents. There cannot, 
however, be effective teacher acceptance of some of the individ- 
ualized instruction processes until we provide the teacher with 
the t3rpe of supportive personnel which will enable him to function 
as a professional and to give leadership to the instructional 
process without having to do all the menial time-consuming 
functions that could be served by aides or technicians. 



SUMMARY 

I would suggest the following guidelines for the evaluation 
of the vocational education curriculum, A curriculum should: 

1, Consider the individual^ society and the content 
of the area of instruction, 

2, lie organized around the student's goal, 

3, Be psychologically sound, 
A, Be experience-centered, 

5, Cover skills, technical knowledge, work habits 
and attitudes, supportive educational services 
and evaluative techniques to analyze student 
achievement, 

6, Provide sufficient time for the student to 
prepare for entrance into employment In keeping 
with his goal. 

Vocational education should not be viewed only as a means 
of getting a job. It should be viewed as a method of education 
and the curriculum should reflect this concept. Curriculum 
development starts with a job and ends with a student on the job 
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technically competent and able to succeed. Work Itself means more 
to the Individual than the paycheck they receive. Without work, 
there can be no leisure. The future of our nation rests on the 
productivity and work attitudes of the people. Jobs — not welfare — 
are the answer to the social ^nd economic problems of our nation, 
and the unique function of vocational education Is the preparation 
of youth and adults for employment. 
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OVERVIEW OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND CAREER EDUCATION 



by 

E, L. Kurth* 



A cultural phenomena emerging In the beginning of the 
decade of the 70's Is the sociological* psychological, economic, 
and educational recognition of the work ethic as a neglected aspect 
of the American Ideal* New terms are being used to Id&ntlfy 
'eveloplng concepts which Interrelate the various elements of our 
technological culture* Wbrk fare and life fare are In the 
vocabulary which Is being used as a credibility base to offset the 
regressive characteristics of welfare. Psychologists discuss self- 
awareness, self-fulfillment and self -actualization as stages In 
developing a positive self-'Concept. Social disintegration and 
alienation are pointed to as symptoms of a sick society* Business 
and Industry are concerned with the economics of absenteeism which 
doubled during the 1960's to 5% of the work force and now often Is 
15% on Mondays and Fridays* Production ratios that do not Increase 
at the same rate as wages, labor's demands for humanizing 
production lines, and employee refusals of overtime are symptoms 
that the economy has concerns that go deeper than unemploymerit, 
underemployment and the unhappily employed* Education Is being 
asked to account — to be accountable—for falling to give meaning 
and relevance to currlculums whether In elementary and secondary 
schools or college, to prepare for living a productive and rewarding 
life. In short, for not preparing students to cope* Cited are the 
students who score below their grade level In basic skills, high 
drop-out rates, absenteeism, academic failure, drug abuse, 
vandalism, assaults on teachers, fellow students and administrators. 

These are the fruits of the 60' s which were launched In the 
lexicon of ''soaring'' and landed with a ''sorry^' thud among riots 
and demonstrations, drug addiction and Increased crime and violence 
and vandalism* 

Throughout the history of this country, education has been 
the hope and aspiration of people for achieving the American goal 
of the "good life"; of realizing the American dream. The disparity 
within our culture that Gunnar Myrdal defined, *'that not everyone 
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has the same access to the opportunities and benefits of a free 
society/' has caused many to doubt that America can, through its 
social, economic and educational structure, solve the illnesses 
that have nop surfaced, 

Hopes that it can, are exemplified by a resurgence of 
commitments to xtork by youth* The Peace Corp and VISTA which were 
launched in the 60* s are continuing examples of sel£*actualization 
through service which attracts many youth and adults* A recent 
poll by Yankelovich showed that among college-age youth 79% believed 
that commitment to a catf^er is essential; 75% believe that 
collecting ;*^li'are is immoral for a person who can work. Other 
surveys show that youth and adults take their ijork more seriously, 
expect more from education which prepares them for work, and 
indeed, request more and demand more accountability from their 
education. 

These xorces and factors are resulting in another 
opportunity to make education relevant to the socioeconomic needs 
of youth and adults and synchronize it with the transformation 
occurring in the work ethic. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sidney Marland, 
has given national priority to the concept of career education. 
He has also given support and encouragement to the development of 
this concept as it is emerging in many states and localities with 
a variety of definitions as an answer to some of the pervasive 
socio-economic educational, economic and political problems cited 
earlier. He has stated often and emphatically that all education 
must have a defined, stated purpose. For elementary and secondary 
education in this country that purpose is to prepare all students 
as well-developed people to enter successfully either a job or 
some form of post^secondary education as soon as they leave K-'12 
system. The overall goal is to develop citizens who function well 
in society, who can cope with the social, economic, psychological, 
educational, political and technical complexities of our culture. 
This goal must include those who may need to leave the system at 
any point and re-enter for further study for job preparation. The 
national goal in essence is to prepare every person for meaningful 
work or meaningful further education as a part of a productive 
career and personal fulfillment. They must have the competency 
to cope. 

This is career education. The concept includes the entire 
educational program from kindergarten through the secondary school 
and the post-secondary level and adult and continuing education. 
It will give youth and adults an opportunity to make decisions 
about their life work. It is involving changes in curriculum 
content and teaching procedures. In brief, it holds that all 
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!• Agrl-Buslness and Natural Resources Occupations, 

Z* Business and Office Occupations* 

3* Communication and Media Occupations* 

4» Construction Occupations, 

5* Consumer and Homemaklng Occupations, 

6» Environmental Control Occupations, 

7* Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations, 

8« Health Occupations, 

9* Hospitality and Recreation Occupations, 

10* Manufacturing Occupations, 

11 • Marine Science Occupations, 

12 • Marketing and Distribution Occupations, 

13» Personal Services Occupations, 

14 • Public Services Occupations, 

15, Transportation Occupations* 

The basis on which this grouping was done took Into 
consideration five criteria: (l) they must encompass most' 
existing jobs; (2) they must be capable of being used for training; 
(3) they must be congruent with labor market entry jobs; (4) they 
must be translatable Into curriculum materials and Instructional 
strategies; (5) a person with basic skills In one Job In a cluster 
would have entry level potential In other jobs In the cluster* 

School-based models for career education, according to the 
U*S*0«E* concept have been experimented with In numerous states 
and school districts: Michigan, New Jersey, Arizona, Georgia, 
Colorado and California* Many other models have been put Into 
operation In numerous other states and localities* 

In the first six grades in the school-based model, all 
students are to b«:Come familiar with career clusters through 
Instructional materials and first-hand experiences Including field 
trips and the kinds of teaching approaches now used to complement 
courses In language arts, social studies, science and math* The 
career Information In regular subject matter can be Identified 
and emphasized by the teacher. Many of the pilot projects have 
already developed supplementary materials and teaching aids for 
each subject area. 

At the el^entary grade level career education can become 
the method by which the content of the regular curriculum becomes 
relevant to the Interests and developmental needs of children* 

Since the days of Comenlus, Pestalozzl and Rouseau ve have 
known that children learn more quickly and best In situations that 
are non-verbal, manipulative. Inductive and kinesthetic* They 
learn best when knowledge taught has an experience base« Behavior 
changes—motivation to learn™occur when children have an 
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opportunity to try out, to make things, to see, to hear and to 
smell work. Personal^ social and economic attitudes toward work 
and the necessity for work develop best from experience. 

In grades 7, 8 and 9 pupils would explore the clusters 
that Interest them Individually and which are taught and can be 
chosen In business education^ Industrial arts, home economics and 
agriculture. How the content of other subjects relates to 
occupations can also be taught. 

In grades 10, 11 and 12 the students cart concentrate on 
selected career areas for specialization with the options oft 
skill development for job entry employment after high school; 
combine academic and job training courses as preparation for post- 
secondary education; or academic and technical content courses 
for enrollment In higher education for a professional degree. 

An Important aspect of career education would be that after 
reaching non-compulsory school attendance age opting back Into 
school would be as easy as opting out. With maturity come changes 
In Interest, more realistic and sometimes higher aspirations, more 
need for economic security, any one of which may be a reason for 
returning to jchool. Schools and colleges need to provide for 
easy re-enrollment to meet individual needs. Close artlcMlatlon 
must be developed between all facets of career development, but It 
Is crucial between high school and post-high Institutions, 

At the post-high school level, there needs to be great 
flexibility In meeting needs of Individuals and many options for 
supplementary job preparation, upgrading skills or If a change of 
jobs Is necessary, new job entry skill programs. The trend In 
some Industries to hire as part-time workers, women who have home 
responsibilities, older men and women who are near retirement, 
eligible to or have retired has resulted In numerous benefits for 
both employee and manager such as Increased production, less over- 
time, plus Increased enrollment In classes to leam new required 
skills. These need to be a part of career education. 

Career education Is much more than what Is Included In our 
school based models. Diagram 3 shows that It extends Into the 
community as well. Families are Involved, Business and Industry 
also have responsibilities to provide meaningful jobs and make 
adjustments of production job routines to huranlze work situations. 

Because families, communities, businesses and Industry have 
responsibilities In career education, three out-of-school models 
are also being developed. One Is a home-based program which makes 
extensive use of television, correspondence courses and possibly 
tutors. It combines adult education techniques and methods with 
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occupational skills to open career opportunities to mature 
Individuals who have little hope of advancement at present* 
Mothers with small children at home, handicapped and other home- 
bound Individuals would be a prletiary objective of this program. 

A rural residential model Is designed to serve entire 
families who would train together to enhance their opportunities 
for better employment* A pilot program Is In operatlcr at Glasgow, 
Montana. Some reports of results are to be forthcoming this fall* 
This center Is to serve a six-state area* 

The employer-based model Is to be created, developed, 
operated and supported primarily by Industrial firms, businesses, 
labor and government agencies In cooperation with the schools* 
They will operate work training programs related to their own 
varied employment needs* Students will obtain basic academic 
learning In school while learning on-the-job skills, by being 
employed and by being Instructed on the job* 

So far an attempt has been made to present an overview of 
some of the vays the concept of career education Is being 
Implemented to develop the competency to cope* 

In summary, ve must keep In mind that this Is a time of 
ferment and change In society, the economy and In education* There 
Is a tremendous amount of research, experimentation and evaluation 
directed toward establishing new or changed goalS"Unlversal llt-^ 
eracy, raising levels of selfesteem, compensatory programs of all 
sorts to overcome physical, social, emotional and cultural handicaps 
of youngsters In school; job preparation programs for real work 
and placement In jobs that are appropriate for the ability of the 
worker and have meaning for him* Each of these goals has a special 
concern and a specific population to be reached* Career education 
Is a concept whose time has come. It can provide the philosophical 
base for the content and the method* 

Career education Is viewed as giving new meaning to 
learning for all young people In school* It can embrace the 
special concerns and special needs of all educational objectives 
which have been hoped for but unrealized In the past. 

Finally ^ Career Education — at the stage It Is now In, 
has some agreement on the following concepts and practices. 
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1. Career education can represent a major part of American 
education that Is life long. 

2, Vocational education represents only a part of career 
education* 

3* Career education exists for the benefit of all students 
and Is not restricted to vocational education students* 

4* Career education represents a process that begins In 
the pre kindergarten years and continues throiigh all of adult 
education* 

5, Career education Involves efforts of the total school 
and the total communltyi 

6, The basic nature of career education revolves around 
efforts to make work meaningful^ possible and satisfying for all. 

7* Career education represents an educational conanltment 
to the full employment Ideal • It embraces the values of a work- 
oriented society and Introduces them Into the curriculum at all 
levels . 

8. Career education embraces all occupations— career 
cluster arrangements are means^ not ends^^-career clusters are 
stepping stones which lead from generality to specificity; they 
may be comprosiises. 

9. Career education should prepare Individuals for the 
full range of remuneration In employment » from the least 
remunerative jobs to the most* 

10* Career education Is the primary responsibility of the 
public school system which: 

a* Is the best environment where individuals can 
discover self in relation to the world of work, 

b. Is America's best Institution to provide the 
multiple delivery systems needed for career 
education^ 1 * e * » instruction » guidance » placement » 
community interaction^ 

c. Can provide^ the basis for implementing the concept 
that decision making is best when each individual 
has adequate information and experience to make 
decisions^ 

d* Requires an expanded program for job entry skill 
development at the post-'high school and adult 
education level* 

Your week here at this institute may develop new concepts 
of career education and perhaps concensus on a general definition. 
Hopefully also» it will bring a sharing of ideas and successful 
practices which will implement the opportunity this country has 
to make learning^ labor and life meaningful^ rewarding and uplifting 
to all its youth and adults* 
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hy 

Duane J* Matthels* 



As curriculum specialists a peculiar power lies In your 
hands. The curriculum Is one of the most potent Instruments of 
educational change. Tf career education Is to become a reality 
for all ^ It will come about largely through curriculum development 
and management Interplayln^ with appropriate delivery systems » 
administration* and settings. 

Broadly conceived » the curriculum Is a plan for a teaching- 
learning program. It has five ma^or elements; objectives* 
content* learning experiences and teaching strategies* teaching 
aids* and evaluation. Make decisions about these five elements 
and you are making decisions that get to the very heart of any 
educational program. And that* of course* Is exactly what your 
work Is all about. Some of you* In addition to developing curri- 
cula* are Involved In curriculum management. 

Curriculum management Includes decision making* planning* 
and Implementation with respect to: development of curricula; 
diffusion and dissemination of curricula; basic research in the 
foundations of curriculum development; coordination of curriculum 
effort with developments in educational technology and the systems 
of delivery and administration; the preparation of curriculum 
development specialists; and the preparation of educational 
personnel for adapting and usine curriculum materials* 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the opportunities and 
challenges that are yours as curriculum specialists — as curriculum 
developers and managers — in' helping to make possible for our young 
people and adults in education that is relevant* meaningful* geared 
to the development of occupational competence* and preparation for 
continued education* as well as broadening in terms of personal 
horizons* expanded vocational self-concept* and Increased motiva- 
tion toward educational goals. Your role in career education is a 
Dowerful one* Indeed! 

It's been over a year now since Assistant Secretary of 
Tiealth* Education, and Welfare* Dr. ?^idney Marland first talked of 
career ec^ucation — anc! since then manv huni3rec!s of thousands of 
words have been written and ?;noken on this tooic . 



*Duane J. Mattheis* Deputy Cominlssioner for 5?chool 5?ysteraB* 
^^ ^* Office of Fducation* HEW* Washington* n*C. 
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These are people who have been forced out of their 
profession. But there are others, too. In need of career training— 
those who are not willing to retire after 20 or 30 years on a job 
and who would like to select a second career or be retrained for 
some other type work In a related field. Career education Is a 
llfe^-long experience. It Is for people of all ages, for anyone 
vho wants to upgrade hla occupational and learning potential, to 
develop more fully In any way, 

Dr, Marland tells of several friends of his who are seeking 
new careers In their retirement years. He points out that "at a 
time when life expectancy Is movlnj^ Into the seventies, the notion 
that a person should be trained for a single vocation or profession 
is costlT and obsolete," "Nothing," the Assistant Secretary 
believes, "is more wasteful than human energies and talents that 
are not being utilized," 

So here is another facet of career education-^-mafcing it 
possible for an adult to re-enter the educational system to receive 
further training in his chosen profession, to expand his knowledge 
so he can obtain another job in a related field, or find a new 
profession in his later years* As you can see, career education 
extends all up and down the educational ladder, from kindergarten 
to college"and beyond • To tnake career education really work, we 
must refocus our programs to meet the realities of today* And we 
must do so vlthout downgrading the student who chooses not to go 
to college* By making education more relevant to one*s life work, 
ve can Increase motivation (keep our dropouts in school longer) 
and Improve educational performance, 

Thla then is the purpose of career education as I see lt~ 
to develop an educational syatem directed at maintaining academic 
excellence yet overcoming the two major faults of oyr present 
system: (1) the lack of occupational relevance, and (2) the 
undefilrable and Invldloua distinctions that exlat between the 
academic and vocational curriculum* Career education would in- 
cres»e t^e opportunities and options available to all Indlvlduala 
Instead of focusing on a particular group or segment of society* 
It is for everyone-^'-people of all economic, racial, ethnic, and 
social backgrounds, and levels of ability* 

Career education is concerned also with labor market needs* 
We are still training students in skills that are no longer needed; 
we must, Inatead, focua our training on occupations in short 
supply, on skills of the future. And we must take into considera^- 
tlon the needs of the community, its ethnic background, its history 
and culture. 
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The Office of Education has set forth eleven basic opera- 
tional objectives for Its career education program. Because they 
define the program In most precise terms, let me reiterate them 
here for you. The program should — 

(1) Provide students with a Bore unifying, relevant 
curriculum; Infuse academic and general curriculum course 
offerings with career relevance; and channeling of students Into 
tracks . 

(2) The program should provide educational experiences 

to give students Increasing knowledge of occupational alterratlves 
and the world of work. This experience should begin In elementary 
school and continue as long as needed* 

(3) The program should provide nonacademlc career options 
(at secondary, poatsecondary , and adult levels) which have equal 
status with acadralc career options* The unfairly discriminating 
distinctions between the academic track and the vocational track 
must be ellmlnat€.d* This Is the most difficult objective to 
achieve, but one that In the long run will be the most Important* 
Now that the pay for many careers has grown so that It equals or 
exceeds that for laany bachelor degree occupations, this may become 
more reachable* It can also be helped by upgrading the quality 
and status of the training given to skilled wortaften* 

(4) The program should provide students with a comprehend- 
alve and flexible program of career-qualifying opportunities— *one 
that will allow students to progreas at their own pace and yet will 
not lock them Into a particular track* It should Increase the 
options available at the secondary and poatsecondary levels through 
greater breadth of course offerings, more meaningful content (jobs 
with a future) and availability of different types of learning 
modes* Career knowledge that has a high degree of transferability 
must be emphasized* 

(5) The program should provide for greater Involvement of 
employeea In the educational experience of all students. Employers 
can make an Important contribution through work-study and coopera^- 
tlve education programs, Involvement In occup:itlonal guidance, 
career orientation, and placement activities, and In employer 
conducted alternatives to be the **ln school house'* education* 

(6) The program should provide students with career 
counseling that begins early In the educational program and follows 
through to job placement or further education. While the system 
should be built on the principle of maximizing Individual choice, 
students should be provided with options that are realistically 
relatftd to labor market conditions. A job placement function 
should be located In the schools* 



(7) The p^o^;^am should provide opportunity for counseling* 
for reentry, and retraining for those who have exited the system" 
both for those who have failed to gain employment and for those 

In the world of work* Individuals whose skills are no longer 
marketable, those In dead-^end jobs, and those who want a career 
change for personal happiness should be able to reenter the system* 

(8) The pro^;ram should provide Its graduates from the 
secondary level and each level thereafter with either the skills 
to enter the world of work or to embark on additional education* 
Many career options will require education beyond the secondary 
level, and the system should provide this experience* The criter- 
ion should be that at the exit point for each career option the 
student Is qualified to enter that career* 

(9) The program should provide students with some notinn 
of what Is wrong with the world of work particularly the way jobs 
are structured* Simply preparing students to accept the occupa- 
tional system Is Insufficient* 

(10) The program should provide the consumers of Career 
Education with a role In Its design and Implementation* If 
Individuals are to gain greater self-autonomy and control over 
their destiny. It Is Important they be Involved in the planning 
and development of Career Education* 

(11) The program should provide students with credentl^ils 
that overcome discriminating distinctions both In school and In 
the society at large* Give credits for vocational courses that 
are of equal value to those given for college preparatory courses* 
For those whose work performance qualifies them, give credentials 
of competitive value for educational or career options* This will 
require an active role In seeking to change the credentlallng 
procedures for entry Into tfie world of work* 

While these are the operational objectives of career 
education, they also will go far towsrd meeting other broad 
educational goals. For example, by Increasing and Improving 
occupational knowledge, preparation, counseling, and placement, we 
will also promote more meaningful career options for all Individ- 
uals entering the system and particularly for those who presently 
have the most limited career options* Further, by better matching 
Individual needs to career preparation, we will Increase the 
personal satisfaction Individuals derive from their work and this. 
In turn, will Improve their self-esteem and satisfaction with life 
In general* 

Of Interest Is a recent report on "Work In America" released 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which states 
that, *'It might be worthwhile to view school as a workplace, and 
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to understand that the proper precursor to satisfying work Is a 
satisfying education/* 

Most of you are specialists In curriculum development In 
vocatlonal'-technlcal education. Some few of you have been design^- 
ated as specialists In curriculum development In career education. 
Whatever your orientation, your training, your professional 
responsibility, your presence here Indicates your Interest In 
playing some role In curriculum development In career education ^ 
Even those most Interested In confining their efforts to the 
development of curricula for occupational preparation In specific 
job skills are seeing these efforts In the total context of career 
education^-- related to other efforts at d eloping career awareness 
and providing for career exploration. In a very real sense, all 
of you are Involved In the engaging task of re-orlentlng your 
curriculum efforts In terms of career education. Let me explore 
some "hows" of this endeavor* 

Flrstt most curriculum developers and managers need to 
raise their consciousness of career education and Its basic tenets 
and the Implications of these for curriculum development at pre- 
school > elementary, secondary, post secondary » and adult levels > 
This means keeping abreast of the developing literature, research, 
development, and experimentation In the field. For example, all 
of you will want to watch the progress of two career education 
projects funded In '72 under Part I of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968* As a result of a competitive proposal process, 
contracts were awarded to Eastern Illinois University for the 
development of career education curricula K-6 and to the American 
Institutes of Research for career education curriculum development 
In a somewhat different model, K-6 and 7-9» One product Is already 
available after only six months—an annotated bibliography on 
career education prepared by Dr. Maria Peterson and her staff at 
Eastern Illinois University. 

"Consciousness raising" also Involves viewing social and 
economic conditions and problems In terms of their relationship to 
career education neeaa and programs. The recently-released HEW 
report, "Work In America" could provide ammunition for a number of 
staff seminars on career education needs and means. 

Second t there Is a nee<^ for curriculum developers and 
managers In one field to get together with those In other fields 
of endeavor , fusing. Integrating, coordinating, relating general 
and vocational education are less likely to take place if the 
vocational educator and the academic educator work In Isolation 
from each other. Happily, some of our recently funded State 
curriculum laboratories have added curriculum specialists In 
elementary education to their staffs of vocational education 
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specialists* And, they have devised ways of working with curricu** 
luTTt specialists In areas of coimnunlcatlons , mathematics, social 
studies* and the natural sciences* The marriage of vocational and 
academic education which Is one of the baalc concepts of career 
education Is taking place and you are In a position to facilitate, 
promote, and support connubial bllssl But, Just as In all happy 
marriages* each area will wish to maintain Its own Integrity* 

Thirds another need Is for more sharing and utilization of 
the many good career education and related curriculum materials 
that have been developed * Many such materials have been developed; 
a number are under development* Most need to be adapted somewhat 
for use in a local situation* 

According to curriculum specialists In the Office of 
Education, the most glaring weakness of most curriculum development 
proposals Is failure to Indicate a knowledge of the state of the 
art of curriculum development In the area addreased* Did you know 
that nine agencies of the Federal Government are funding approxi- 
mately 90 curriculum development projecta In only two career areas: 
marine sciences and allied health? Some of these efforta are quite 
limited and no overall evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
curriculum materials has been made* Yet* these numbers are 
Impressive I 

Did you know that the Office of Education Is funding 
curriculum development in six occupational cluster areas: 
transportation, construction, communications and media, public 
services, manufacturing, and recreation and tourism? Plans call 
for testing In fiscal '73 of curriculum materials that are being 
developed In these significant career areas* Did you know that 
requests for proposals for curriculum development > K-adult, In 
business and office occupations and distributive education will be 
Issued this spring? 

Now In progress at Western Michigan University Is a project 
aimed at determining the Implications of the metric system for all 
occupational fields and the development of curricula to facilitate 
the change-over* Certainly you will wish to keep In touch with 
this effort* State of the art atudles In curriculum development 
related to career education of Indians and those In correctional 
institutions are In progress* These are only a few of the 
significant curriculum projects funded by the Office of Education 
and related to national educational priorities* 

In order that curriculum materials may be more readily 
transferred and adapted for a varletv of educational settings, let 
me urge that you give attention to a rigorous testing of such 
materials and that they be presented In a format that Is easily 
understood* If materials are packaged In such a way as to require 



two courses In how to use them their general usefulness Is 
limited! 

The tools and strategies of curriculum development are 
becoming more and more complex and more and more likely to con- 
tribute to the development of curricula that can make a difference 
In the behavior of the student • Such meetings as this are 
essential as a means of learning about newer methods and techni" 
dues, I congratulate vou on your attendance at these sessions. 

Again may I remind you that vou have In your hands a 
means for making career education workl You represent a variety 
of Institutions and a very large number of teachers and students* 
Your influence can be felt In this new educational thrust. 

You are needed to provide leadership In the career educa-^ 
tion movement. I know that vou will be keenly aware of your 
responsibilities as leaders in career education as you work 
together this week* I wish vou well In your deliberations! 



ANALYZING OCCUPATIONS WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR LEARNING 



by 

Leon Lewis* 



I would like to talk to you about occupations^ one of the 
goals of vocational education in training for gainful employment. 
We> in the Labor Department, attempt to provide vocational education 
groups in the States with pertinent labor tnarket information on the 
occupational outlook in an area. There are problems in this 
activity, many of which are concerned with the concept of what Is 
a ^ob. The concept of what is a job versus sn occupation or *'work" 
probably will vary with each person in this room. 

We have attempted to catalog all of the legal ways of 
making a living and have published this information in the 
Dir.tlnnar v of QccuPational Titles . Cataloged to date are 
approximately 22,000 different wavs of tnakine a living. These 
22,000 jobs can be reduced to 14,000 definitions of occupations and 
jobs. A methodology for obtaining factual information about iobs 
has been developed called Job Analysis. This nethodclogy is based 
on an observation and interview techniQue and has ber.n published in 
our handbook for Analyzing Jobs . The handbook has braen found use- 
ful by research groups, universities, and others as a manual for 
training and as a textbook. 

Techniques of analyzing jobs for various purposes have 
stood a test of time. We recently came out with a new approach 
to job analysis embodied in the handbook 1 mentioned and that is 
what 1 would like to discuss with you. Normally, Job Analysis 
is pritnarily concerned witli the work duties themselves^ However, 
we went a step further and identified those worker trait character- 
istics that would lead to successful performance on the job. We 
analyze jobs at the duty and task level. Our Job Analysis 
technique sometimes Is called "Task Analysis.'' At other times you 
will hear this identified as "Element Analysis.'* Lately, In the 
world of education, tliere is a new phrase ''Performance Objectives.'* 
All of these identifications tnean the same thing. 

One of the problems in dealing with concepts is the use of 
the iinglish language which has many synonyms with shades of 
different meanings tnaking consistency of interpretation difficult. 



*Mr . Leon Lcv;is, U. S. Ejnploynent Service, Ut S. Deoartnent 
of Lciiior, WashlnP.ton, D. C. 20202. 
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In an attempt to insure consistency of meaningj we developed a 
series of slides in an attempt to explain concepts, on the 
assumption tdat a picture is worth a thousand words* 

(slides) The subject is Job Analysis* Job Analysis^ in 
addition to its value in curriculum development has its value in 
recruitment and placement » since knowledge of the job becomes all 
important* That's not to say chat some recruitment doesn't take 
place without knowing where you are ^oing to put the person in 
terms of placement* This is one of the problems that exists in 
industry and government* It is also one of the bases for 
determining; a better utilization of vorkers in teriris of work that 
has to be actually performed* Job Analysis is the basis of job 
"restructuring* " 

For this we developed a methodology based on our Job 
Analysis technique concerned with job restructuring as a nethodology 
which is being used in a number of categorical programs sponsored 
by the Federal government in attempting to structure new entry 
levels for the disadvantaged* Tt also has input in vocational 
counseling since vocational counseling is concerned with the world 
of work* It is not enough to know about a "job area;*' one must 
know something about specifics v;ithin the job area* 

For training purposes^ Job Analysis is a must » because th:ls 
enables training to take place in terms of specific work activities 
to be performed* In performance evaluation^ it's the basift of 
evaluating an employee in terms of the work activities rather than 
on 'He doesn't look right; I don't like his personality; and a 
hundred other subjective factors*'^ In plant safety^ it has its 
primary input in determinint^ where hazards exist in the work 
activity* In recruitment it enables selecting the worker who is 
best qualified for the openinR* In placement and better utilization 
of workers^ it facilitates matchinp; the individual with the iobj 
utilizing his knowledges^ skills and abilities* 

For career development » this slide attempts to show 
starting at the entrv level* If one gets on the right escalator 
in terms o f learn tuF, job activities, here is the potential for 
Promotion and transfer to a hiVher level* 

As I indicated. Job analysis Provides the base for job 
restructuring. It is a rather detailed job analvsis that takes 
place which gets into the level that educators todav call 
Perfornance Ob^ectives^ and sometimes goes dotm to the "nitty^ 
p.ritty*' of identifying and dcscrih-(ne suh^tasks* In vocational 
counseling, it Provides ciie basis for discussions on educational 
training, aptitutles » physical capacities » physical demands of jobs » 
interesusj temper<^t^ents and related items. 
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Job Analysis is a basis for determining currlculuni 
content* Job duties are identified with knowledge elements, such 
as blueprint reading, niachlne set-up, shop math, or machine 
ope rat ion • 

A group of experts could sit around and determine the 
specifics of a job* Ue have found in our ovn experiences tViat 
groups of experts tend to set standards of what a job should be, 
rather than what it Is. In that area you can run Into a huge 
conflict concerning the practicality of training for specific 
vocational objectives* In performance evaluation one has the 
basis for identifying the workers' actual performance* There 
could be an award if it is above normal or it could be a dismissal 
slip If it is below norma 1* The plant safety job analysis could 
identify the hazards and also identify the remedial measures that 
should be taken* ?or example, when using a grinding wheel, one 
ahould use safety goggles or run the riak of an eye hazard* 

I thought it might be good if we identified the terms my 
organization uses and it ia within this context that we can then 
talk about job analysis* An "element" in the job is the smallest 
part of a work activity* A "task" is one or more elements of an 
activity in the work performed so Interrelated that one cannot 
be performed without the other* A "poaltlon" is a collection of 
tasks and a total work assignment* A "^job^' la a group of identical 
positions* In any given establishment one position could be one 
job* You could have lA positions which is one job* For example, 
if in an organization you have fourteen drafting clerks all doing 
the same thing, the position is drafting clerk. The job is 
drafting clerk. There are fourteen drafting clerks on that one 
job. So the poaltlon is really the tncumbent or the actual person 
on the job. A number of positions that are the same equates to the 
job* In this particular case, four positions are the one job* 
One of the problems in job analysis is to determine where a job 
starts and wherf^ a job ends. The questions here are where does it 
end? If you went out to do an actual job analysis, that would be 
one of your first problems, what is the job? Where doea it start? 
and where does it end? 

For the machine operator there is a situation on a 1ob 
where the individual is concerned with the regular task cycle. 
The set-up may be done only once, the adjustment once, then from 
that point on it is a straight operation* However, during the 
operation, he can J^o back and readjust* 

A Professional chemist, in a sense has no rejF^ular task cycle, 
lils t.-'Sks are really functional* A chemist could ^et involved in 
research, analysis, testings reporting, lecturing, teachlnj^ ^nd any 
one of these areas, in Itself, could be a full-time activity. You 
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may well say to yourself, is this a lob or not? At this point let 
me introduce the word '^occupation*" Many times one lob eauates to 
an occupation* In this Instance the chemist is an '^occupation/' 
Within the occupation there are a number of different jobs; 
research chemist, analytical chemist, test chemist, editorial 
chemist and Instructor or professor* 

Now, let's consider an engine lathe operator* The slide 
shows three of them doing the same thinS, so those are three 
positions and that is the same as one job* Our next slide shows a 
situation where we have four positions which are really four jobs* 
The workers do distinctively different things and they interchange 
only in an emergency* There is a filling activity, then capping, 
labeling, and boxing activities to perform* V'here the workers 
rotate or interchange their duties is one job, and where they do 
not rotate, there are four different jobs* 

Now, what does job analysis deal with? It deals with two 
broad categories of information; one, the actual work that is 
performed and the other worker traits or the traits re<1uired for 
successful performance on a job* In the work performed area, we 
have developed a system whereby in describing the job or 
identifying a task within a job, we deal with worker-functions; 
work fields; and materials, products, subject matter or services* 
Thus, for each job In our worker-functions we have developed >a 
system that would relate a job's involvement with data, peoDle, and 
things* These are concepts* Each of these concepts consist of a 
hierarchy which ha.s a built in level of complexity* The only one 
that does not is the people function* 

With work fields we are able to identify the machines, tools, 
equipmer»t and work aids that are specific within the job activities* 
We can identify materials ^ products, subject matter or services 
that are Involved in the performance of that job* Put all of this 
information together and you ftave an excellent statement of what 
is the job* What is its level of difficulty? un^at are the 
machines, tools and equipment work aids' used? How are they used? 
And what materials, products, etc*, are involved in the performance 
of the job? On worker traitr we have identified what would be 
significant in the performance of a job* The worker traits are: 
training time, aptitudes, temperaments, interests, physical demands 
and environmental conditions* F,nvironmental conditions and working 
conditions maybe construed as the same* 

When wt identified training time we also took a J^ood hard 
look at what was training time and we found that traininR time is 
a very tenuous type of item* It is identifiable as two factors, 
j*eneral educational development and specific vocational preparation; 
in combination, tiiat is training time* Then we took a good look at 
General educational development, which I refer to as GKD» For OED 
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we built our own scale or levels. There is no standard In the 
school systems In this country* You may take a graduate of the 
Boston Latin School with its former reputation and It could equate 
to a junior college graduate in some other part of the coimtry. 
Or you could take a grammar school graduate in so!T>e parts of the 
country who stlH can't read or write* If one says elRhth grade, 
that doesn't mean anything. Of course, our scale Is meaningful 
to us and may not be meaningful to anyone else* We recognized 
that after we released it and subsequently developed a relationship 
between our fiED scale and school coursework* To llluf;trate, we 
could say that this GED level equates to elen*entary fractions, 
multiplication, and similar math Itens. In one school system 
that may be the fifth grade and In another system It maybe the 
eighth grade* Presently* the nED Is cotnposed of three factors; 
reasoning, math and language development. These three factors 
In combination are General Education Development* For specific 
vocational preparation (SVP) we developed another scale. The scale 
really ties back to the scales developed in World War II for skill 
critically, deferments and similar purposes* 

On the job side In determlnlnj^ what the ^Torker does In 
relation to Data People, and Things, we get our primary Input In 
terms of levels of complexity* whether the .1ob Is more a mental 
job or working with concrete Items, or a people to people 
relationship* This Is shown as structured worker-functions which 
are defined* We define what we mean by synthesizing, coordinating, 
analyzing, compiling, computing, copying and comoarlng* This Is 
In our new Handbook £cr Analyzing Jobs* As shown, the higher the 
code number, the lower the level, and the lower the number the 
higher the level. Any given level subsumes everything under It, 
so that If a job is identified as compiling. It subsumes, 
computing, copying and comparing. The lowest level of complexity 
In the data function Is comparing* 

In a relationship of a job to people function » we have 
arranged It to show Identifications as functions as mentoring^ 
negotiating, instructing, supervising, diverting, persuading, 
speaking-signaling and serving. This Is not a hierarchy. If one 
looks at Income, diverting is one of the highest paid activities 
In the country while among the lower paid are those who are 
mentoring and those who are Involved with Instructing* To repeat, 
the job or worker's Involvement with things is not a hierarchy. 

However, a iob's involvement with the things function Is 
a hierarchy. The highest level Is setting-up, their precision 
working, operating-controlllng* driving-operating* manipulating, 
tending^ feeding-offering and finally handling* 

The Job Analysis approach also identifies the methodologies 
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and techniques that are Involved In a job. There are about 100 work 
fields which would reflect that. An illustration of some of them 
are appraising, sawing, boring, and shcaring^shaving. The analysis 
would also identify how the machines, tools, equiptnent and work 
aids (MTEWA) are used in the work activity and also determine the 
materials, product, subject matter and services (MPSMS) that 
are involved. There are 580 categories for hfPSMS. 

Now we come to the worker traits. Let us look at general 
educational development and vocational training. The two in 
combination are training time. Aptitudes - we developed a 
technique whereby we can estimate the important aptitudes required 
in the job. We do not estimate criticality but estimate In terms 
of job content the important aptitude required to perform the job. 
In terms of interests and temperaments, identify these in terms 
of a bi-polar scale in our system. 

Under physical demands the technique identifies the demands 
that a job physically makes on a person. The counter part of that 
would be a medical examination that would Identify the capacity o£ 
the individual to perform In terms of those physical demands. For 
example, if you ar^ teaching somebody how to be a telephone 
linesman, and the man only has one leR there Is no point to it. 
Or if you are trying to teach somebody to be a speed typist and he 
or she has two arms amputated, there is no point to that either. 
Environmental conditions are as Important as the physical demands 
because a lot of industrial jobs have build in hazards. They 
should be identified so that where appropriate the use of safety 
equipment, clothing and precautions that a worker has to take 
could be built into the instructional program, 

A form for recording job analysis data was devised. Some 
analyses may be as much as 30 pages, but as you can see the data 
are summarized as ^ job summary. This provides a basis for the 
1ob definitions In the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 

The back of the form deals with the requirements for the 
job in terms of general education, vocational preparation, 
experience, orientation, licenses, relation to other jobs and 
workers -■- promotion from this job to what, transfer from another 
job to this and kinds of supervision received. This information 
normally is secured from the employer. Based on our own scale 
system, we can then identify more realistic hiring requirements. 

That, in a thumbnail sketch, is the approach we use when we 
do a lob analysis. How many analyses of this type do we have? T 
would say about 750,000. Most of them are now on microfisch. Our 
collection includes abbreviated analyses and full-hlown analyses 
having, as much as 30 paj^es. 
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A number of educational groups have contracts on *'Core 
Curriculum Development/* We are In a position to accommodate 
requests for analyses. If you have a need for any of these» I 
would urge you to write for them. Identify them by the specific 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles title and a code number because 
that Is the way It's filed. We have done a number of other 
publications that relate the Instructional proiRrams from HEW to 
specific vocational objectives- We have published comprehensive 
job description volumes In the health area for those of you 
concerned with hospitals and related health work. I brought with 
me the Handbook for Analysing Jobs and a handout on other 
publications from my Division which would be of potential Interest 
to you. 

This completes my scheduled time. I hope you have a 
rewarding time at the Institute. Thank you- 
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Approaches to vooatioml kducatiow cukricuium 

by 

Patrick J» WeaRraff* 



introduction 

Slncft I have been asked to devote a major part of my 
remarks today to the subject of approaches to vocational-technical 
currlculiim, It seens appropriate to begin by mentioning thAt I find 
these Institutes atyi most timely and needed by many In our field • 
In less than ten years we have witnessed many changes In vocational 
education* From educational offerlnj^s of rather narrowly defined 
programs serving a relatively small number of students to the 
emerglnR broad concept of career education for all, mkes 
Institutes such as this one essential. 

The subject of this presentation Is an absorbing topic 
lately within the UiS» Office of Education, In state departments 
of education, and certainly In numerous colleges and universities* 
In essence many of us In vocational education are attempting to 
answer n very large question: what Is right and what Is wrong 
with the vocational curriculum and what can be done to buHd on 
our strengths and eliminate our weaknesses? 

Because the question Is a very broad one, this presentation 
has had to focus on specific aspects In an attempt to provide you 
with Improved skills In vocational education curriculum work* 
Accordingly, this presentation Is divided Into two broad parts, 

TRANSPARENCY n 

ORf^ANIZATION 0? PRESENTATION 

1. Various approaches to vocational curriculum 

2, Guidelines to follow In the preparation of voca- 
tional education curriculum and Instructional 
products 

VARIOUS APPROACHES TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

There are at least four ma.lor approaches to curriculum 
which can be used In the practical arts or vocational education. 



*Dr, Patrick Weagraff, Coordinator Curriculum Laboratory, 
California State Departmenc of Education, Program Planning Unit, 
Sacramento, California - 
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Thev are: (1) a broad fields approach; (2) subject centered 
aParoach; (3) a core approach, or (A) an eclectic approach. 

TRANSPARENCY it 2 

APPROACHES TO aTRRICULUM 

^ ^ BROAn FIELDS . 

/ \ 
CORE APPROACH SUBJECT CENTERED 

\ 

Our field has relied almost exclusively on a subject 
centered approach. To some extent this has been due to whst I 
choose to call "historical determinism," Or simply stated, a 
historical background which Is the principle source of current 
proKrams, To further Introduce this point, let me expand on It 
slightly more. Many of our vocational programs are rooted In 
legislation such as the Smith-Hughes Act, George^-Barden Act, or 
the George-Dean Act. These pieces of legislation established a 
subject centered curriculum for vocational education. 

Vocational education legislation passed in 1963 and 1968 
were not subject centered. These acts might best be described as 
"people orientated," Their concern was one of providing vocational 
education prof^rams to more people of varying ages and In all 
geographic areas of our country. The consequence has been a shift 
from a sub^iect centered curriculum to other approaches* 

A significant spin-off of this shift from a subject cen- 
tered curriculum has been the emergence of occupational cluster 
systems as a base for curriculum building In vocational education. 

CLUSTER APPROACH 

The cluster concept Is an organizational approach which Is 
directed toward the preparation of Individuals with skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes required for job entry Into a family or cluste 
of occupations. Its basic premise Is the development of Individual 
with 1ob entry capabilities for a number of related occupations 
rather than Indepth preparation for a specific single occupation. 

The cluster concept approach to organization of content and 
Instruction differs from conventional organizational approaches In 
terms of scope and depth. The typical vocational education program 
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for example » is found at the secondary level and Is designed to 
prepare an Individual extensively for a specific occupation such 
as carpentry* masonry* or plumblny^. The cluster concept as It 
has emerged In career education provides an Individual with early 
awareness and exploratory learnlnf' opportunities culminating In 
the development of Job entry competencies for several occupations 
found within an occupational cluster such as construction* The 
cluster approach does not purport to produce a highly skilled 
craftsman but job entrv competencies for a number of related 
occupations . 

AN OVERVIEW OF PAST CLUSTHR SYSTEMS 

The term cluster while still In a state of evolution has 
taken on a variety of !iieanlnp;s* It may refer to a simple Rrouplnp; 
of seemingly like Jobs* to broad Institutional groups such as 
transportation* manufacturing or public service, to groups based 
on similar 1ob products* to j^rouplnf^s based on analysis of work 
tasks* and so on. 

Much wrk has been completed during the past twelve years 
to find methods to develop clusters. In general* such work maybe 
grouped Into three broad approaches. They are: descriptive 
approaches* task-analysis approaches* and sociological /psycholog- 
ical approaches, 

TRANSPARENCY f^J 
CONCEPTS OF CLUSTERING 




SOCIOLOGICAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH 



It Is notable that all three methods are valid* usable and 
In almost every Instance meet the needs of the organization con- 
cerned with their development. However* the clusters are not clear 
or unmixed groupings. Like the clusters or families they cover* 
they possess many Inconsistencies* ml^ed catef^orles* and blank 
spaces , 
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Descriptive Approaches > Educational workers generally 
have been Interested In categories that relate heavily to teacher 
and student tralnlnJ^, that reflect job categories as they presently 
exist* and that are readily adaoted to current vocational and 
technical curricula * staff * equipment * and guidance facilities . 
Although these systems may Include consideration of student skill* 
knowledge, attitudes* and other personal characteristics* they are 
primarily based upon an Informational approach to occupational 
areas or families rather than on analysis and synthesis of broad 
1ob needs and their relationship to student characteristics* 

Such systems are Intended for employment market Information 
and vocational guidance and are exemplified by a joint publication 
of the U*S» Department of Labor* and Health* Education* and Wel- 
fare* entitled Vocational Education and Occupations or by various 
Department of Labor publications* such as the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and like publications. To a certain degree* the very 
complete draft of 15 occupational clusters developed by the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education of the TTSOF falls 
Into this descriptive approach, although Its Implications are 
considerably broader. 

Sociological *"PsYchologlcal Approaches; . A second broad 
class of systems comes from psychologists t^ad sociologists Inter- 
ested In various aspects of worker characteristics as these relate 
to life styles and occupational choices. A great range of personal 
attributes* such as job satisfaction* mobility* personality traits* 
work attitudes* personal value systems* vocational Interests* and 
the Interaction of total life style and work* have been studied. 
Much has been written on such variables as status* leadership* and 
work performance. 

In an attempt to svstematlze these wide-ranging varlahles* 
some writers — Koe* Super* and others — have developed one-* two*-* 
or three-dimensional matrices of occupational families arranged In 
order of vertical (status) and horizontal (occupational areas) 
position. The Dlctlonarv of Occupational Titles (DOT) represents 
a mammoth categorization that handle^^ the several variables of 
status, occupational family* worker characteristics, and working 
function (l,e.* emphasis on people, data* or things), Robinson* 
Athanaslou* and Head have oerformed a detailed and valuahle task 
In attempting to descrlhe and draw together some of the many ap- 
proaches. They themselves outline a simplified method of coding 
occupations In a listing that comhlnes status and occupational area 
characteristics . 

Task-Analytic Approaches . The development In recent years 
of two approaches to occupational training results In another 
Tneans of classifying 1ob or occupational characteristics. 
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The first Is typified by Smlth*s work In which he described 
methods for analyzing 1ob and task needs and reaulremencs and for 
carrying these 1ob-f unctlonal characteristics back to the training 
site for the purpose of defining training objectives^ means» and 
eaulpssent In preparlnf^ vorkers or students for specific 1obs or 
1ob families* This approach led to emphasis on highly functional 
preparation^ fixed mastery levels^ variable tralnlnK-tlme schedules 
and other properties of a iob-functlon approach to tralnlnj;* 

The second Approach Is that of Maley In utilizing the Smith 
or similar rationale to study the common task requirements and 
characteristics of a wide range of skill families* The combined 
outcome has been; a renewed consideration of actual task require- 
ments based upon behaviors or actions of persons doing the task; 
training schemes based upon total job-functional characteristics* 
recognition and development of functional similarities relating 
jobs and job families; recognition and development of underlying 
functional skills and knowledges that are common to several jobs 
or job groupings* 

One of the most obvious difficulties confronting curriculum 
work by local administrators or teachers concerning clustering Is 
deciding which type of cluster approach should be used* In the 
end» there Is always a judgmental factor^ selecting one of the 
three approaches which best meets local needs* I do not want to 
suggest there Is or should be a single approach* Rather* the 
problem Is deciding what criteria the cluster must account for and 
still remain feasible In a specific situation* 



CUItRlCULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



The last segment of my presentation today deals with guide- 
lines for developing vocational instructional products or curricu- 
lum. The rules should in no sense be regarded as mandatory^ but 
may be of use to those who have not already learned the rules "the 
hard way*" 

For presentation purposes, the rules are organized under 
categories denoting components of the curriculum development 
process: formulation, design, verification and Installation* 



TRANSPARENCY J4 



CURRICULtTM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



FORMITLATION 



HKRIGN 



VKRIFICATION 



INSTALLATION 
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Formulation involves Ir^entlf Icatlon of knowledge » skills 
and attitudes to be taught. Desl^ entails preparation of proto- 
type materials and procedures considered most likely to achieve 
these outcomes. Verification Includes the field testing of 
prototype products to determine the extent to which they assist 
learners In achieving outcomes, and the revision of prototypes 
until objectives are attained* Installation consists of providing 
for efficient administration of products In schools^ Although 
some rules apply to more than one category* they are classified 
under the heading; considered most appropriate. 

FORMUXATION RULES 

TRANSPARENCY ^5 

FORKULATInN RULES 

1. State curricula outcomes In terms of learner 
behavior 

2« Base program on empirical evidence 

3, Use the needed approach^ not the one which 
we are most comfortable with 

4* Limit research time 

Rule One — State product outcomes In terms of learner 
behavior, the conditions under which the behavior Is to occur and 
standards of acceptable performance. Comprehensive specification 
of outcomes provides an unambiguous criterion for judging product 
success. Writing test Items to measure objectives at the same time 
objectives are constructed helps further define outcomes and in- 
sures early development of an instrument to measure behavioral 
^oals . 

Rule Two — Gather empirical evidence to determine 
knowledge, skills and attitudes to be taught^ Data should indicate 
their usefulness outside the classroom, even If the data Is only 
a consensus that certain behaviors are Important « Other research, 
such as worii count studies to delimit vocabulary for reading pro- 
grams, can also be conducted. In addition, the population of 
learners for whom the product Is being developed should be pre- 
assessed. A diagnostic pretest, whose Items are based on program 
objectives, will provide Information necessary to determine the 
scope and sequence of objectives and entering behaviors of 
particular student populations. 

Rule Three Select the curriculum approach based on 
student need rather than the approach with which teachers are 
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comfortable. If a broad fields approach Is required, use It — 
don't feel all vocational work has to he bounded In 1ob analvsls 
to be valid. 

Rule Four — Limit research time* Development work In 
vocational education can ground-work their way Into oblivion* 
Exlstlnft research, even If Incomi^lete, Is often sufficient for 
beginning development of a currlculumi Additional research data 
can be obtained as a program Is being designed and tested* This 
Information can be employed when making currlculxjm revisions* 

DESIGN RULES 

TRANSPARENCY fff^ 
DESIGN RULES 

1» Provide all mat^lals and Procedures required 
2. Build In established Instructional principles 
3* Develop alternative procedures 
4* Free programs of cultural biases 
5* Give explicit Instructions 

Rule One — Provide all materials and procedures essential 
for attainment of curriculum objectives* Teacher preparation of 
materials cannot be assumed. Tests should also be prov/lded^ 
because measures of outcomes are often Inadecuate or Invalid when 
constructed bv persons other than the product developers* 

Rule Two — Build established Instructional principles 
Into product design* Materials shoulrf be made that do more than 
merely present Information* Manv educators and psychologists 
have described characteristics of effective Instruction* Strive 
to design a curriculum which will: 

Control learner attention 

Provide for learner motivation 

Stimulate learner recall of Information 

Deal with the real world of tjork 

Reoulre participation of learners 
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Provide Immediate feedback 



Provide for transfer and generalization 

Rule Three — Develop alternative teaching procedures* 
Merelv repeating the same Instruction when learners fall to 
achieve objectives InadeGuatelv provides for Individual differ- 
ences, ^fhen curriculum Is designed for classroom use, provide 
auxlllarv materials that can be used by students Individually^ or 
with the assistance of teacher aides, older students and parents. 

Rule Fcur — Free materials from hidden cultural biases 
and discriminations, ?^ome proRrams^ like those teaching foreign 
languages, may relate to particular cultures, while other programs, 
like those teaching science and mathematics, may not. Using theme 
characters ar-id examples from a variety of cultures or restricting 
exemplars to objects familiar to learners with diverse culture 
backgrounds are ways to reduce subtle discriminations. Multi- 
ethnic development teams and cultural con53ultants can reduce 
cultural Imbalance, 

Rule Five — Crive explicit directions to production per- 
sonnel (particularly If they do not have classroom experience as 
a vocational teacher). Write precise descriptions of how proto- 
type materials should be constructed, and Include drawings when 
appropriate. Meeting frequentlv with production personnel as 
prototypes are being constructed, reaulrlng single copies of 
Prototypes for review before mass production begins, and placing 
production personnel and those who design prototypes In close 
physical proximity will further reduce the possibility that 
prototypes will be appreciably (different than Intended by designers, 

VKRIT^TCATIOM RULES 





TRANf^PARENCY 






VERIFICATION Rm.ES 




1. 


Obtain Information In addition to 


pretest 




and post test data 




2. 


Try out curricula first 




3, 


Evaluate measuring Instruments 






Collect more Information than you 


think you need 


5. 


Uork with teaching staff 
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6» ETtcourape constructive criticism 

7» Don't; detract from program effectiveness bv too 
much testing 

8» Encourage teachers to fill ^he voids 

9» 5^che(iule tryouts effectively 

Rule One — Obtain Infonnatlon in addition to pretest and 
post test results* Currlculxim verification Involves pretesting 
a population of learners to determine their kn>wledpe of product 
outcomes, trying out the product, and post testinE the population 
to determine the decree to which the produce promoted Improvement 
In learner performance* Comparisons of performance on these tests 
Identify weak program components, but fall to reveal the reasons 
why they are weakv Instruments such as Interviews, observations, 
questionnaires and scales can be used to obtain these additional 
data from students and teacher!)* 

Rule Two " Try out the curriculum cr Instructional pro- 
ducts on Individual learners and classes as materials are being 
designed* Data from early tryouts can be used for revising 
materials before beginning expensive mass production for more 
extensive field trials* 

Rule Three — Evaluate measuring InstrxMents* Poor tests 
can yield Inaccurate data* Observing students as they take exams 
and Interviewing learners to obtain their reaction to tests can 
help determine whether data reflect the condition of the product 
or weak assessment Instruments* 

Rule Four — Collect more Information than Initially 
thought necessary for making revisions* Turning back the clock 
on a tryout Is Impossible* Data collection can be cut back after 
the first tryout of a curriculum has enabled Identification of 
Information most useful for mdklng Improvements* 

Rule Five — Make sure teachers and learners associated 
with field trials understand they are not being evaluated* Care 
should be taken not to make comments that can be construed as 
Judgments of their performance* Frequently ask teachers and 
learners for suggestions about how the program can be Improved* 

Rule Six — Encourage constructive criticism* When honest 
comments about a curriculum's shortcomings are accepted In a 
positive manner, teachers and learners Involved with field trials 
are more likely to describe the weaknesses they perceive In a 
Program* These comments can be used to remedy weaknesses* 
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Rule Seven — Curtail collection efforts that detract from 
program effectiveness. Often students and teachers are required 
to keep voluminous records and undergo so many tests they they are 
unable to devote sufficient time tio learning and Instruction! When 
extensive Information la necessary, obtain it by randomly sampling 
Gome members Involved In the tryout • In this way, few members of 
the tryout population are affected by disruptive measurement tech-- 
nlques, and field results are less likely to be contaminated* 

Rule Eight " Encourage teachers to develop alternative 
Instructional procedures when those provided by the program fall • 
This Is especially true during the first field trial, when there 
Is a lower probability of a program's success* Care should be 
taken to document these procedures for possible Incorporation In 
product revisions* 

Rule Nine " Schedule tryouta sometime la adequate for 
making revisions between field trials* If tryouts need to corre-^ 
spond with school years, the revision process must be managed so 
tnodlf lcatlon3 are made on time* 

TRAN->?ARENCY *8 

INSTALUTION RTTLES 

1* Test nnder actual conditions 

2* Design programs to require minimal mechanical 
and logistical support 

3» Build teachers "Into" the program 

4. Furnish teacher tralnlnj^ materials 

5, Provide transition to other currlcular areas 

Rule One " Test prowams un(ier the conditions In which 
they will be used* Products developed for general school use 
should be tried out In schools and used by rej^ular school teachers 
during development. 

Rule Two ~ Design programs so they require minimal amounts 
of mechanical and logistical support. Materials that require sim- 
ultaneous operation of three Pro^lectors or applications of 
computers are not likely to be In demand by schools because equip- 
TT>ent costs would be prohibitive* 

Rule Three — Build teacher behavior Into programs* This 
can be clone by simplifying procedures for a progran's adinlnlstra- 
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tlon* When procedures are simplified » teachers are nore likely 
to us* products correctly* Rome techniques for making? teacher 
administration of programs essler are: 

Design materials so minimal directions are required 

Make teachers* manuals as small as possible 

Avoid new terms and lar^on 

Rule Four " Furnish teachers-training materials* These 
Incresiie the likelihood that products will be administered as 
Intendc^d by developers* Wran training materlsls are self-^lnstmc- 
tlotialt the training of personnel to teach others how to administer 
a pro;*rsm Is no longer necessary* Training materials should be 
field tested snd revised alon^ with other program compCT^ents* 

Rule Five Provide transition to other currlcular areas 
and grades* A nlnth-^grade career orientation prop^ram should 
relate to those In the seventh and tenth grades, particularly 
when materials used In those grades have been developed by others* 
Materials should be developed to Insure that learners can proceed 
from various programs within a curriculum with ease* 

CONCLUSION 

One could, of course, list further rules* It would be 
unprofitable to do so* The point I have been trying to make 
should be clearly demonstrated* There are several valid approaches 
snd rules which can be used In vocational curriculum work* If you 
do not have prior experience, I would strongly suggest you start 
to apply some of the rules to a specific approach* 

Melvln Barlow, a former professor of mine, recently spoke 
of the curse of neophobia* He Indicated that neophobia " the 
fear of anything new will plague work In our field* While this 
Is undoubtedly true, we must accept the fact change Is rec^ulred If 

are to effectively and efficiently meet the challenges facing 
the vocational education program* 
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EXPLORING CURRICULUM TASKS AUD GUIDELINES 
IN RELATION TO CAREER EDUCATION 

by 

Henry J, Hermanowicz* 



Long after he passed away, I can still remember the advice 
that my father > a Polish Immigrant to the United States who never 
completed his elementary education until age sixty-five, gave me 
as a boy In grade school. He advised me to get as much education 
as 1 could Including a college degree so that **1 wouldn't have to 
work for a llvlnj?/' Of course > he meant so that I wouldn't have 
to work at hard physical labor, but his message still conveys some 
of the popular prejudices that exist about the world of work* I 
took his advlcs and exceeded all of his expectations for longevity 
in education, I became a college professor and later a dean. 
Today, some of my colleagues would Insist that I have followed my 
father*!: advice literally. 

This true anecdote caused me to reflect upon many concerns 
X have with respect to occupational activity and formal education. 
There seems to be an unfortunate but pervasive attitude In American 
culture suggesting; that basically a person must work In order to 
obtain the resources to provide for himself and his family and to 
pursue his recreational Interests* One*s work or career was not 
to be enjoyed but to be endured. Formal education was to be 
pursued as a credentlallng and social stratification process 
enablinR one to acquire a position less distasteful than what 
would be available with less schooling* Thus, we have created 
an army of position-seekers with little or no actual career 
commitment whose education offered minimal relevance to their 
occupation. To be sure, man does not live by an occupation alone, 
but It Is tragic not to recognize that a substantial portion of 
his life Is taken up by his vocation* It seems that we educators 
have Intensified this problem by dichotomizing^ academic and 
vocational education and asslsnlnp; less respectability to the 
latter, Furtherrriore , we have planned programs and educated people 
with little attention to their subsequent employablllty and the 
manpower needs of society, I take It that these are some of the 
problems that the newer developments In career education are 



Dr, Henry J, Hermanowlcz, Dean of College of Education, 
Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois 61761, 
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attempting to resolve* 

My task In this presentation is threefold: 

A, To tell you what I think Is the emerging nature of 

"career education," 
Bi To describe major tasks or components of curriculum 

development , 

C, To provide some Illustrations or examples of curriculum 
guidelines that may be helpful to your work In 
curriculum planning* 



THE NATURE OF CAREER EDUCATION 

There seem to be no clear stlpulatlve definitions of 
career education In the professional literature. However, we are 
finding some general propositions commonly Identified with career 
education* For the purposes of this discussion* let us assume that 
career education Involves the following: 

1* Providing fundamental understanding of the nature, 

complexity* and dynamics of major occupational fields 

within a societal-cultural context, 
2i Cultivating positive attitudes tovard the world of 

work and the human satisfaction that can be derived 

from an occupation* 

3, Fostering greater self-reallzatlon of Individuals by 
relating their abilities and Interests to career 
exploration and development, 

4. Developing Individual propensity for wise career 
decisions over a lifetime based upon realistic 
assessment of personal abilities* interests, and 
goals as related to occupational opportunities and 
needed preparation or retraining. 



Special thanks Is given to Dean Charles B* Por'er, a 
respected colleague and friend at Illinois State University, who 
generously supplied me with pertinent literature and counsel to 
reduce the substantial naivete I brought to matters of career 
education as a curriculum generallst. 
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5. Providing, opportunities for the development of p.eneral 
occupational competencies compatible to each 
Inti ividual ' s abilities and noals.^ 

Career education thus conceived would have program 
Implications ranging from the elementary school through continuing 
adult education. Furthermore, career education thus conceived 
would require cooperative ventures between the school and the 
larger community Including businetiS and industry. In addition, 
career education so conceived would have to be planned with a 
responsiveness to the changinj^ manpower needs of the region and 
nation. The broad proj^ram structure of career edtication would he 
somewhat as depicted on the chart which follows: 



MAJOR TASICS_IN CURRIC ULU M DEV ELOPMENT 

A number of individuals have attempted to identify the 
major tasks or ingredients of curriculum developinent . For example, 
the late Hilda Taba described curriculum development in term?? of 
the following major tasks; 

1, Dia^nosinfi educational needs, 

2, Formulating objectives, 

3, Selecting appropriate content, 
A, Organizing tlie content, 

5. Selecting learning experiences, 

6 . Organizing learning experiences , 

7. Determining the ways and means of evaluatlne the 
effectiveness of what is taught.^ 

Robert Gagne, on the other hand, provides a much narrower 
conception of curriculum defined as "'a seauence of content units 
arranged in such a way that the learning of each unit may he accom- 
plished as a single act provided the capabilities described by 
specific prior units (in the sequence) have already heKi\\ maf. ered 
by tfie learner- * From this definition of curriculum, dasne 



There are a number of descriptive statements regarding the 
essential nature of career education. An excellent summary of such 
statements as well as background information is provided in: 
Ldwin L. ilcrr. Review and Synthesis o f ^ ^"^ j^t i ojrs In Career 
Education, (ColumbvV, Ohio': The'CenVer for Vocational and Technical 
KducVtion", The Ohio State UnlversUy, March, 1972.) 

Hilda Taha, Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice . 
(New York; Harcourt* Brac*^, and World, 1962), P^ 12. 
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indicates that the major curriculum development tasks are; 

Stating terminal objectives, 
2* Describing the sequence of prerequisite capabilities, 
3* Identifying the initial capabilities assumed to be 

possessed by the students*^ 

Gagne's behavlorlstic-^content model of curriculum design has been 
anployed in the rather successful AAAS elementary school project 
'^Science — A Process Approach*'* 

For over three decades, the ways of analyzing and 
describing curriculum development have been dominated by what has 
been called the ''Tylerlan Rationale/' This rationale was developed 
originally in 1936 by Ralph Tyler as part of his work with the 
eight-year study. The rationale later was modified as a result of 
its use in a seven-year project devoted to the improvement of 
collegiate general education in some twenty-two colleges* In 1950> 
the rationale was outlined by Dr* Tyler as the syllabus for the 
curriculum course which he taught at the University of Chicago* 

Tyler's syllabus, vjhich has become a classic in curriculum 
literature, begins with identifying four questions which allegedly 
must be answered in developing any plan of instruction* 

1* What educational purposes should the school seek to 
attain? 

1* What educational experiences can he provided that are 

likely to attain these purposes? 
3* How can these educational experiences be effectively 

organized? 

4* How can we determine whether these purposes are being 
attained?^ 

Each one of these questions is examined and an explanation is given 
of procedures by which the questions can be answered. The 
questions and the proposed procedures for answering the questions 
becomes the rationale offered by Tyler for not only developing 
curriculum but also for viewing curriculum as a field of inquiry. 

The Tyler syllabus provides a number of rules, principles. 



Ralph Tyler, Robert Gagne, and Michael Scrlven, 
Perspectiv es of Curri culu m Eva l uation * (Chicago; Rand McNallv & 
Ccwii'pany/ 1967)', p, 23* 

^^alph Tyler, Basic Principles of C urriculum and Instruction , 
(Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1950), pp» l--2» ' 
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or suggestions for dealing with the four questions initially 
identified as fundamental to curriculum development* Taba also 
offers various rules, principles^ or suggestions for effectively 
dealing with the major curriculum tasks and so does Gagne* These 
rules, principles, and suggestions usually take the form of 
prescriptive statements or conditions indicating how the tasks 
should be dealt with if a sound curriculum is to be the end result* 
It is such prescriptive statements that I believe most people are 
looking for when they talk about "curriculum guidelines*" Thus, I 
muld regard a guideline as a condition to be met or a prescriptive 
statement designed to direct, regulate, or influence the way we 
deal with curriculum development* 

Regardless of how we wish to perceive the major tasks of 
curriculum development, educational programs or proposed programs 
can be characterized by their purposes, their content, their 
instructional material and strategies, their overall organization, 
and the changes they purport to bring about. Let us assume that 
the major tasks involved in curriculum development are the 
following; 

1» The identification and description of the objectives 

of the program, 
2, The selection of content considered most significant 

and appropriate to the attainment of the objectives, 
3i The translation of the content into instructional 

strategies and potential learning situations, 
4* The organization of the Instructional strategies and 

learning situations Into an overall pattern, 
5i Acquiring evaluative data relevent to the internal 

objectives of the program as well as external assess^' 

ment of the program itself* 



SOME ILLUSTR ATIVE GUIDELIHES 

At this juncture, let*s explore some illustrative guidelines 
in conjunction with curriculum tasks* Three interrelated kinds of 
guidelii.as seem to be needed In curriculum planning projects; 

A* Broad clarification or delineation of the area or field 
of possible curriculum development (i*e., the nature 
of career education and the role of certain fields 
such as vocational education in career education 
programs) , 

Basic conditions that should be met for any acceptable 
curriculum proposal in career education: 
e*g., 1* Any program proposal should include: 
ai A description of objectives. 
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b. Criteria for selection of content, 
c» Proposed Instructional strategies, 

d. An outline of Its organizational pattern, 

e. A plan of evaluation. 

e.g., 2< There should be a broad base of participation 
In formulating the proposal including experts 
In content fields, curriculum generallsts, 
experts In vocational education, guidance 
experts, instructional technology experts , 
psychometrlclans , practicing teachers, aiA 
students * 

C. Suggested qualities, conditions or procedures for 

dealing with the curriculum tasks would be a third level 
of '^guidelines/' 

In terms of the latter, each one of the curriculum tasks 
could be pursued by considering certain conditions or perscriptlve 
statements serving the purpose of guidelines* The guidelines may 
be useful or ineffectual* They may be derived from a base of valid 
knowledge or invented from practical experience. They are 
invariably suggestive of values held as desirable or functional 
in dealing with the curriculum task* To Illustrate, let's take 
four of the tasks and consider some possible guidelines* 



Objectives 

The goals or objectives of any educational program represent 
expressions of attitudes, preferences, or values* In listing the 
objectives of a program, we are generally told not to render them 
functionless by making them too broad, flowery, or ambiguous. 
Furthermore, we are asked to establi-h some degree of priority for 
the objectives so that we can tell wh5ch ones are regarded as most 
significant in the enterprise.' In addition, it is generally 
suggested that the objectives be stated in illustrative student 
behavior clearly indicating expected performance. In addition, 
the objectives may be stated with some attention to standards, l*e., 
the desired level of performance anticipated as an outcome of the 
program < 

What I have given you are some guidelines with respect to 
the formulation of educational objectives for a program* Simply 
stated » these are nonambiguity , priority identification , 
specification in behavioral terms ^ and performance standards * 
Other prescriptions encountered in curriculum literature suggest 
that appropriate attention be given to affective and psychomotor 
objectives rather than exclusive cioncentration on those of a 
cognitive nature* Furthermore, we are advised to specify objectives 
covering a range of learnin^^ and performance sophistication versus 
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preoccupation with the simplest forms of knowledge, attitude, and 
skill development* 



Content 

In analyzing knowledge for purposes of curriculum 
development, we are confronted with problems that have defied 
satisfactory answers. We are still asking Herbert Spencer's 
question, "What knowledge Is of most worth?" Knowledge forms are 
pluralistic rather than monolithic and they rest on different . 
foundations of validation. For example, we can talk about ethical , 
aesthetic , empirica l , and logical foundations of knowledge* However, 
any one field or discipline usually contains each of these different 
forms of knowing* Furthermore, there are distinctive elements 
of knowledge within each field that we generally Identify as 
Individual facts , concepts > general facts , and theories ^ Individual 
facts are regarded as the least significant and most perishable 
form of knowledge to teach students* While an Individual fact 
attempts to convey knowledge about the world, It Is not a statement 
conveying regularity, replication, or recurrence of the phenomenon 
to which It is addressed* For example, "There were 'X' registered 
Democrats In Rochester, New York, In November of 1968/' ^*There 
are 'Y' bloodcells In this particular blood sample*" "In the 
presidential midterm elections of 193B, the Republicans gained 
81 seats in the Bouse, eight in the Senate, and fifteen state 
governorships*" Such individual facts are considered trivial unless 
they are connected with other facts* 

A concept on the other hand is a word or word combine whose 
definition Involves a set of relationships, characteristics, or 
categories of phenomena* A concept may denote characteristics o£ 
physical things such as "hydrogen" or "isomorphic rock"; or the 
concept may even denote characteristics of societies, such 
"totalitarianism" or "corporate enterprise*" The concepts of a 
given field usually distinguish it from another field although 
there are no neat boundaries separating man-made fields of 
knowledge* Concepts are Invented by scholars in their various 
fields of study as a means of giving system or order to the 
phenomena being examined* Because concepts are the fundamental 
cognitive building blocks by which we order and try tc understand 
all types of phenomena, it is generally assumed that they will 
represent the basic substance appropriated for instructional 
content* However, not all concepts are equally useful or 
Important* Concepts are said to be meaningful and significant s 
They are meaningful if they have adequate understandable referents, 
l,e*» if they are defined with comprehensible characteristics and 
word substitutes. Concepts are signifi cant if they are connected 
with other concepts, i*e., if they enter into generalizations or 
general facts* 
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A general fact Is a connection of Individual facts or a 
statement indicating that all things having a certain characteristic 
also have another. To put it in other words, whenever we have an 
Instance of one concept we always have an instance of another* For 
example, "Every time you have a right triangle, the sum of the 
squares of its legs will equal the square of Its hjrpotenuse . " *'Bad 
money drives out good*" Such general facts are attempts to express 
the discovery of regularities and therefore are often called laws* 
General facts may lead to the construction of theories* A theory 
in scientific knowledge is a deductively connected set of laws. 
In other words, a theory involves systematic relationship between 
a number of generalizations and It can be verified by tests of 
experience besides having the power of observational 
predictiveness, ^ 

To oversimplify the matter, we are advised to build 
curriculum content largely on the more significant concepts in a 
field or fields and their relationships to each other. But another 
guideline for content selection Is the general social utility of 
the knowledge, i*e,, how the knowledge has potential application 
in a wide variety of situations individuals face in life* In the 
case of programs for career education, content selection Guidelines 
would prescribe the appropriation of significant, socially 
utilitarian concepts and generalizations tt<m a variety of fields 
as such content appears functionally germane to the program 
objectives. 



Learning Situations 

The translation of content into instructional strategies 
and potential learning situations Is an extremely complex task. It 
begs such questions as, how will instructional technology be used 
in the program? Do some of the objectives and content lend them- 
selves to effective development and use of autolnstructional 
materials? What content is best emphasized through inquiry 
strategies? What learning outcomes are best pursued through 
tutorial or seminar sessions? What outcomes require direct 
experience in the community, business, industry? l^There and now 
should simulation or ;?ames strategies be used? 

In his curriculum syllabus, Tyler cited a number of 
"principles'* or guidelines suggested for organizing learning 



^lay Brodbeck, "'Logic and Scientific Method in Research on 
Teaclilng, ' in N, L. Gage (Ed.), Han dboo k of Research on Teaching . 
(Chicsgo; Rand McNally £t Company, 1963") , pp, 44-93, 
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experlenceB* For example^ "For a given objective to be attained, 
a atudent must have experiences that give him an opportunity to 
practice the kind of behsvlor Implied by the objective." "Lesrnlng 
experiences muBt be such that the student obtslns sstlsfactlone from 
carrying on the kind of behavior Implied by the objectives. " 
Reactlona desired la the experience sre vlthln the rsnge of 
possibility for the studeitts Involved /'^ xhese prescriptions 
stated In other words are meanln^tful practice ^ positive 
r e Inf ore eanen t ^ and readlneaa aaaessment . Another type of guide- 
line that ^oay be atlpulated la that all Inatructlonal strategies 
must Involve rleld teatlng In actual situations as a teat of 
their practical usefulnesa. 



Organization 

Organizing the Instructional strategies and learning 
situations Into an overall pattern Involves a variety of 
considerations* A prescription found In curriculum literature and 
repopular Ized by Jerome Brunsr Is the notion of a "spiral 
curriculum."^ This notion suggests that more sophisticated treatment 
and reenf orcement of fundamental concepts be systematically 
emphasised In the program progressing from one Instructional level 
to the next. Tyler, on the other hand, described three major 
criteria ir {guidelines to be considered for effective organization 
that are still psrt of our conventional wladom. These were: 
continuity t sequence > and Integration .^ Continuity simply refers to 
"vertical reiteration'* of major curriculum content. In short, 
there should be planned reoccurrence of the teaching of certain 
content and skills. Sequence Involves an emphasis analogous to what 
was previously described as the "spiral curriculum." This ia 
provision for cumulative development of concepts, skills, or 
attitudes with greater breadth and depth. Integration ^ on the other 
hand, la a prescription for building planned relationships l:^tween 
what Is taught In one field to another field so that the student can 
sae a broader application of the content and skills he Is learning. 

I suspect that this tour of curriculum t^sks and guidelines 



Ralph Tyler, o£. clt . , pp. 42-43. 

g 

Jerome Bruner , The Process of Education . (Cambridge! 
Harvard University Press, I960) i pp. 52-54. 

9 
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has raised more questions than It has provided answers. Neverthe^ 
less, I hope the questions help clarify the difficult job ahead* 
How best can we design, organize, and implement programs in 
career education that will make significant contributions to the 
lives of children, youth, and adults are empirical questions that 
have no simple or final answers. The questions will demand the 
best talents we have available. But it should be professionally 
exciting to see what can be done. 
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CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES 




DEVELOPING HIERARCHIES OF OBJECTIVES 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM AHD M\NAGEMENT 

by 

Patrick J, Weagraff* 



INTRODUCTION 

Have you ever heard a person say anything like the following: 

I wish my staff knew more about the relationship of 
objectives to goals* 

I wish our performance objectives dldn*t deal with 
such trivial things* 

How does what we are trying to do relate to the goals 
of our organization? 

Som'*tlines it seems we waste a lot of time writing 
objectives for programs. 

I feel certain that you have heard such statements many 
tiroes and you may have reiterated them yourself on occasion* If 
you believe* as I do , these statements represent some clued to the 
problems of working with hierarchies of objectives* then you should 
be interest<^d in this presentation. 

My remarks today can be grouped into three broad categories* 
First* in bold brush strokes I will review the dilemma of the 
instructional objective. Second* we will look at types of 
objectives and how hierarchies can be developed* Last, we will 
look at the implications of usin^ hierarchies of objectives* 

PARADOX OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

It is indeed paradoxical that a field which has spent untold 
amounts cf money on instructional objectives should be so mired in 
controversy concerning their use* 

In the early 1960's* with a wave of systems approaches to 
education upon us, many people started to use instructional 



*Dr* Patrick J, Weagraff, Coordinator Curriculum Laboratory, 
California State Department of Education* Program Planning Unit* 
Sacramento , California , 
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objectives which contained ''sosfte degre*^*' of aeaflurablllty. In 
general this vas good for education. Vlth measurable objectives 
we were able to measure progress In a prograa^ ds well as conduct 
Instruction in a more effective and efficient vay* 

The practice of using cooQplejt objectives to plan and 
control prograaa vas used by a variety of agencies. Our nation's 
objective to land a man on the mocn and return hln safely Is 
probably the best example that can b^ clted« That single 
measurable objective resulted In literally thousands of 0ub^ 
objectives that ultlisately guided the activities of literally 
hundreda of thousands of workers to achieve program success* 

Use of measurable objectives also had a number of nefEatlve 
results. The early leadership In the use of measurable objectives 
vere strong advocat.*s of progratwaed IrBtructlonal materials. 
Because programed ijastructlon deals with "small bits" of 
Information the use of measurable objectives usually vas associated 
vlth small' taaks. 



Recognizing the danger of citing personal experiences , I 
vould like to recall an Incident which occurred nine year« ago. As 
Curriculum Director in a large Job Corpa Center «ry staff and I were 
Involved In forwul&tlng "terminal performance objectives" for a 
numer of occupational areas^ We called on Dr, Robert Hager to 
assist ua vlth our task. After a great deal of effort^ tljse, and 
money vas apent ve developed over four thousand anch objectives, 
Tvo years ago I had occaalon to talk to Dr* Mager again. 
Reminiscing, he Indicated we made the ''mistake of alnutla,'' Or 
simply stated » ve vere too precise and parsittonlous in our vork* 
In fact» Or, Mager suggested the appropriate nuober of Inatructlonal 
objectives for a three-year doctoral program would probably not 
nuaber more than t\jent7-f ive* 

An additional problem has been the many overlapping and 
synonyttous terms which grew out of thld period. 



TRAKSPAREKCY ?1 
OVERLAP OF TERMS 



T?0'S 



oBJEcrrvEs 



Although these terms suggest various things and types of application^ 
they share the connnon quality of measurablllty* 



The point 1 wish to make should be clear* While measurable 
objectives are usable and appropriate In vocational education or In 
any educational endeavor^ they have been grossly misused* 

TYPES OF OBJECTIVES 

No matter how sophisticated ve become In writing objectives, 
the technique will not be useful unless measurable objectives are 
used at most levels within Instructional programs. In the case of 
the Apollo Program^ the participation of over half million people 
wa±> required during the nine year period* Coordination of such 
activity does not cotae about vithc^zit careful attention to the 
interrelatedness of objectives for the many people within an 
organization. In Instructional programs, objectives must also be 
interrelated and coordinated if we wish to assure quality results* 

In order to coordinate the various objectives within the 
total instructional program. it*s useful to think of them as beln^ 
of three types or categories. The terminology to follow is offered 
as a simple cXassif ication scheme for orgaalzing a program-wide 
effort in retlning objectives* Without such classification » the 
efforts of the many people required can easily become misdirected 
and overlapping t thus causing unnecessary waste of human resource* 
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Most of the examples that you dealt with to this point have 
been objectives for the learner. They describe a prediction that 
post Instructional atcltude, competency, performance, or ability 
of learners resulted from their experiences In the Instruction* 
This major category Is referred to as learner objectives* 

!£<!ually Iraportiiiit are those objectives which guide the 
staff of an Instructional program In their role as members of the 
overall organization* Objectives In this category describe 
predicted, measurable accomplishments of the organization as a 
whole, or of units within that whole* This group of objectives 
will be called organizational objectives* 

In addition to learner and organizational objectives, a 
third category to be called program objectives Is suggested for 
your use* During the past decade the ability to accurately control 
costs and report results has become Increasingly Important to the 
management of Instructional programs* The tools of program 
budgeting and cost effectiveness analysis rely heavily upon 
measurable objectives* Program objectives provide this Information 
by Integrating learner objectives and organizational objectives In 
long-^term statements about large nttmbers of learners* 

As these objectives are being developed there must be. 
guides to direct their formulation. This Is the role of policy In 
an Instructional program* most typically taking the form of 
directives^ by-laws, or rules and regulations* Policies exist to 
define the broad boundaries and asplra::lons which are ultimately 
translated Into measurable objectives* Just as there are dlfferant 
types of objectives, there are distinguishable levels of complexity 
within the learner and organizational categories* 

Lee's look briefly at the first of these, the levels within 
the learner objectives category* 
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The broadest, most comprehensive and most slowly achieved objectives 
are called currlcular objectives. These describe abilities^, 
attitudes, and knowledge ac<iulred by the learner as a result of his 
total experience during an entire program of studies* They nre 
objectives which are contributed to by a variety of Instruciiors 
over dozens of experiences and may Involve knowledge or skill from 
more than one discipline. 

At a lower and less corjtprehenslve level are Instructional 
objectives. These objectives typically are accomplished In a 
relatively short span of tliae and Include knowledge or skill that 
is broad enough tc be meaningful or useful by Itself yet narrow 
anough to be perceived by the learner as manageable or attainable. 

Certain learner objectives call for competencies which by 
themselves seem relatively unimportant or limited, yet collectively 
are crucial to the completion of Instructional objectives* These 
small easily accomplished objectives which deacrlbe rslmple tasks 
most learners have little trouble mastering are called task 
objectives. 

The second type of objectives, which I refer to as 
organizational objectives, also can be thought of as having 
different levels. 
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These are defined by the organizational pattern of an agency. The 
large division or departments within an organization have division 
objectives which provide subsequent direction to units and Individual 
staff members. Since these are the broadest of the orRanltatlonal 
objectives, they facilitate program evaluation and cost effectlvenasci 
analysis . 

Each division objective Is typically achieved through the 
efforts of several special purpose units which should have their 
own measurable objectives. These will be called unit objectives. 

Objectives for Individual personnel are called staff 
objectives. These provide a basis for the procedure known as 
management by objectives, which Includes such techniques as self- 
appraisal and performance reviews, 

Let me hasten to add the terms learner and organizational 
atE not set In concrete, "^ou may wish to alter terminology to fit 
your particular need. The key point I wish to make Is that there 
are three levels of objectives which are generallzable to ? wide 
range of Instructional programs. 

Before we move Into the last part of this presentation It's 
appropriate to look at an example of a hierarchy. The following 
page depicts such an example and shows the relationship between the 
definitions ve ha^'e been using and ST>eclfic objectives* 
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DEFINITIONS 

LEART^ER OBJECTIVES - Measurable predictions of what a learn^*r 
will be able to do or produce In order to deiBonstrate his 
knowledge^ skills^ preferences or beliefs resulting from an 
Instructional experience. Hay describe a learner state * 
action* attitude competency or product* Three levels of 
learner objectives are; 

(a) currlcular level ^ the broadest In scope and most tlme*- 
consumlng of learner objectives* A measurable competency 
acquired by the learner over a period of months or years 
as a result of many currlcular experiences. Typically 
Involves knowledge* attitude or skills from more than 
one "discipline* 

(b) instructional level " the learner knowledge* attitude or 
skill described Is broad enough to be meaningful In 
Itself* yet narrow enough to be perceived by Instructors 
and learners as a "manageable unit*" Typically net 
accomplished until after several Instructional events or 
sessions over periods of time ranging from a week to 
several months* 

(c) task level specifying a very small measurable 
accomplishment. Limited In scope to that outcome that can 
be accomplished by a typical learner In a single 
Instructional event or session. Knowledge or skill 
covered is relatively useless in itself* however* it is 
regarded as relevant since it clearly contributes to the 
accomplishment of an instructional objective, 

ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES - Time-constrained statements 
describing predicted measurable accomplishments of an 
organizauion or sub*-unlts of that organization. Cost factors 
are frequently Incorporated to serve as level of achievement 
indicators. Three levels of organizational objectives are: 

(a) division level - the prcidlcted accomplishment of a large 
operating division (e,g,* a school or a discipline area) 
of an agency or organization. Facilitates division 
evaluation as well as cost/effectiveness analysis, 
"Division" is defined by size and functional pattern 

of the orgaalzatlon* 

(b) unit level - the predicted accomplishment of a sub-unit 
of a division. Accomplishment of the unit objective 
contributes to the accomplishment of division objectives. 
Facilitates evaluation of the unit and cost/effectiveness 
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rnalysls* Typically represents the common efforts of 
fewer than seven staff members, 

(c) staff level - the predicted accomplishment of a single 
staff member* Contributes to the accomplishment of unit 
objectives* Facilitates the use of 'Wnagement by 
objectives'^ procedures which Include such techniques as 
self-appralsal » performance reviews and periodic 
negotiation of staff personal development* 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES - Broad, long-term predicted outcomes 
determined by these responsible for policy and guidance of 
Instructional programs. Predict a state of measurably Improved 
competency for the constituents of a program* Usually framed 
In terms of large numbers of learners with time and/or cost 
Indicated. Reflect an Integration of both '^learner" and 
^^organizational** objectives. Typically require sampled measure-^ 
ment of accomplishment* 



EXAMPLES 

" * * *volunteers at least one type of evidence during the year of 
having had a successful job Interview In the occupation 
specified In his career plan. Evidence will have been verified 
to be the result of activities which were Independent of those 
devoted to meeting counseling and class assignments.** 

'\**produce a career plan that satisfies his own expectations* 
The resulting plan will exemplify all of the stated principles 
of career planning taught In the counseling sesslon(s)**^ 

^****select an Instructloaal program for the coming semester 
consistent with his Interests^ abilities^ aptitudes^ as 
measured by trained career counselors using reliable measuring 
devices**' 

*'Each year for the next three years the Counseling and 
Guidance Division will provide at least two presentations 
before the Board of Education on the need for and evidences 
of Increasingly more effective vocational counseling and 
career planning." 

"within two years the school Principal will have on hand 
sufficient counseling staff and/or support staff to provide 
counseling services on a counselor-'tralnee ratio of 550/1*" 

"By the end of this school year the counselor(s) from each 
school will submit evidence of having counseled Individually at 
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least the 300 students assigned to him/her and verifiable 
evidence of the noticeable benefits of those sessions 
presented**^ 

"Within three years* the counselor-trainee ratio will be 300/1, 
enabling the counseling staff opportunity to Individually 
counsel each student In a career planning session a minimum of 
once each semester.'^ 



RATIO OF OBJECTIVES 

You may be wondering how many objectives (both learner and 
organizational) are typically derived from a policy statement* The 
ratio of the number of policies to currlcular. Instructional, and 
task objectives will vary widely depending on the scope of the 
program* A rule of thumb, however^ Is of the order of 1;2;12;50;100» 
Or simply stated, one policy statement may have two program 
objectives, which In turn, re<]ulres twelve curriculum objectives, 
fifty Instructional objectives^ and one hundred task objectives* 

Plctorlally^ this should be remembered as shown on the 
following page* 



IMPLICATIONS 

Finally, It seems appropriate to simply list some of the 
Implications of using hierarchies of objectives* This list Is 
Intended to be Illustrative of things that do exist In an exemplary 
Way somewhere In the country, but which. In spite of their great 
need^ are still largely missing from our field. 

First, any vocational education curriculum guide developed 
by the U* S. Office of Education, State Department of Education, or 
other organization should specify the level of objective being 
used* Curriculum guides should be concerned with the program or 
curricula level, not the task level* The task level Is rightly the 
responsibility of the teacher* 

Second, we should start to evolve measurable objectives 
from the policy level downward* Too often the objectives we use 
are at the program level* This results In confusion and frequent 
change* 

Third, we need to exercise better "control" on policy anc 
program level objectives. We must avoid "fads" or popular causes* 
Educational change must and should occur, but we should have some 
degree of assurance that the change Is for the good of the student* 
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Fourth, as program monitors, curriculum specialists* or 
teacher educators, you must start to deal with more than objectives 
at the task level. In this regard I would also suggest you look 
closely at the type and level of objectives coming from 
"Instructional objective exchanges*" 



CQMCLUSIQN 

Most Instructional specialists agree that the use of goal 
statements In precise and measurable terms has been a major advance 
In education* Now that thla practice Is established to some degree, 
we need to look beyond a superficial level* As a professional, I 
am certain you are anxious to accomplish this* You can If you. 
In cooperation with your colleagues, refine and use hlersrchles of 
objectives* 
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DEVELOPING AK ORGAKIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES HIERARCHY 



(QUESTION SET) 

GOAL; 

The single UK) 8 1 Important goal (aim, purpose, thrust » 
aspiration) of the program Is to*** 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: 

In order to do this* we must see to It that our program 
produces the following single outcome*** (Include two or more 
observable forms of evidence such as time, money, portions of 
student itK>pulatlons, etc*, which can serve as indicators of 
accomplishment* ) 

DIVISION OBJECTIVE: 

(1) Before the above major accomplishment can occur, some 
important sub'^accomplishments will need to be .achieved by 
various major work divisions* One of the^^e is*** (include 
division's name and its primary outcci]!cf*) 

(2) The indicators we will use to measure how well the above out- 
come is accomplished are*** 

(3) The conditions which will be held constant when wo check 
accomplishment are*** 

IffllT OBJECTIVES: 

(1) Before the above objectives can occur, other, less-^ 
comprehensive sub-^objectives must be achieved by smaller 
working units* Two of these are*** (Include unites name and 
its primary outcome*) 

(2) The indicators we will use to measure how well t-^e above out- 
come is accomplished are*** 

(3) The conditions which will be held constant when we check 
accomplishment are*** 

STAFF OBJECTIVES: 



(1) The accomplishment of the Unit Objectives above relies upon 
the effort of individual staff members* Three of these out- 
comes are*** (Include person or position name and one of their 
many objectives*) 
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(2) The Indicators we will use to measure how well the above 
outcome Is accomplished are.<* 

(3) The conditions which will be held constant when we check 
accomplishment are* * . 



DEVELOPING AN ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES HIERARCHY 



(EXAMPLE RESPONSES; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 

GOAL : Meet the demand for qualified gr&duates In the Health 

Occupstlons fleldc 

PROGRAM Within five years, reduce by more thsn one-half, the 
OBJECTIVE : present discrepancy of 30 to 1 between Allied Health 
occupation Job opportunities In California and the 
number of trainees currently being certified In 
California in Health Occupations* 

DIVISION By the beginning of the 1974 school year, the Health 
OBJECTIVE : Occupations Instruction Division will have Increased 

Its student enrollment capacity by at least 50% without 
reducing the number of graduates who are able to pass 
state certification exams and without Increasing the 
number of stsff by more than 10%< 

UNIT By June 1972, the Inhalation Therapy unit will submit 

OBJECTIVE : Jt3 detailed plan for Incorporstln^ new Instructional 
methods and medls which are projected to Increase 
enrollment without degrading learner outcomes* The 
plan should Include all sections defined in the 
District Guidelines for Plsns . 

STAFF Mr* Thompson, Inhalation Therapy Instructor, has agreed 

OBJECTIVE : to complete at least 6 units of instruction in 

Educational Technology being offered at the University 
Extension, by the end of this semester, provided he is 
given no sddltlonal work assignments* 



no 



DEVKLOPIHG AH ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES HIEiiriARCnY 



(RESPONSE FORM) 

GOAL; ' 

I = 

PROGRA M 
OBJECTIVE: 



DIVISION 
OBJECTIVE: 



UNIT 

OBJECTIVES 




*NOTE : 



Don't let the spaces provided limit your thinking. Use 
additional sheets or cards as needed to expand the hierarchy. 
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PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED 



o 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IDENTIFIED WITH 
DEVELOPING CUmCOLUM FOR INNER-CITY YOUTH AND ADULTS 



by 

Ha^ry Huffman* 



In this presentation » I will base my remarks on exper- 
iences In curriculum and other projects conducted while at The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education and here st 
Colorado State University; also In cooperation with Hunter College 
of New York Clty» Temple University and some Phllsdelphla 
teachers^ Southern Illinois University and Eaat St* Louls^ Detroit^ 
Laredo^ and Denver* These projects concerned curriculum building 
and modification for students who are uncommlttedi drop out» 
Suffer from deprivations and prejudice, and are '*put down*' — in 
short, lnner*clty youth; also related in-aervlce and pre^servlce 
teacher education projects* 

Several publications resulting from this work are 
publlahed by the U* S* Government Printing Office. One Is 
MODIFYING DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS OF OFFICE WORK and 
another Is still In process entitled DESIGNS FOR VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED, about which a 
great deal Is proposed for teachers of Inner-^clty youth* A third 
published by McGraw-Hill Is WRITING PERFORMANCE GOAI>St STRATEGY 
AND PROTOTYPES* 

In my presentation I would like to talk about four things: 

(1) the curriculum deslgner*s syndrome with seven symptoms, 

(2) seven evidences of "mouth over muscle/' the usual problem of 
falling to put the action where the talking Is, (3) the resulting 
curriculum, and (4) seven Issues* 

So first, let*s look at the seven symptoms that lead to 
the curriculum designer's syndrome* The first two will need 
little discussion since I think that they are obvloua, but they 
are symptoms perpetually with us whatever we do> whether It 1ft 
curriculum development or project development* These two are 
limited financing and the numbers game * Limited financing, the 
scarcity of financial resources to carry out the mlaslon, la a 
constant problem and thus sllows us much less time than ve would 
desire for problem definition, needs Identification! 
curriculum design* The numbers game Is one of producing so many 
curriculum guides with so many pages, the key Idea being 
production < 
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The third problem I3 equal priorities ^ In curriculum 
velopment, hasty planning on account of limited financing and 
the numbers game often results In a laundry list of needs of 
equal value* A laundry list can be likened to the problem where 
loads of laundry are brought In to be Ironed* If endless loads 
are brought ln» the manager can see no end to her work and thus 
loses drive and motivation* The curriculum maker's laundry list 
of needs should be studied for priorities and for organization* 
Unless priorities are established you have a kind of **hlp pocket** 
operation where each Item Is handled with equal attention and with 
little sense of urgency. 

The fourth problem I call ambiguous amblRulty * I can 
Illustrate It by curriculum planning meetings we have had with 
Inner city schools In which a number of school personnel were 
taking part» such as the assistant superintendent » the senior 
high principal^ the middle grades/junior high principal^ the 
vocational director, and some vocational teachers. Even after 
several meetings we often obtained general descriptions of 
problems, but few specifics. Feelings were expressed about needs 
which often remained undefined and undescrlbed; and again no 
priorities were established* In one particular project, we went 
around and around on attempting to help an Inner-clty school 
develop a project which could be funded* The results of the 
meetings can be characterized by the comments of one or two of 
the harassed participants who said, **Who*s going to do all this?*** 
These meetings ended with ambiguous ambiguities which gave us no 
specific mission and hence no funding. 

The fifth Item Is the early occupational choice symptom * 
Examples can be given of state board- sponsored films In various 
states that attempt to portray the need for good vocational 
programs. One of these films v^as reviewed while I was at The 
Center by a number of vocational and practical aits educators 
whose criticism of this film was that It appeared to require 
junior high students to make early occupational choices* The 
problem constantly arises, **Are we forcing our students to make 
early occupational choices?*** Do students have too little Infor- 
mation about too few occupations or occupational clusters to make 
decisions? Perhaps too much film production Is turned over to 
media specialists who do not have a clear conception of vocational 
program development* Perhaps also we are unable to convey our 
beliefs to media specialists (l) that students need to study their 
Interests, feelings, and aptitudes constantly In relation to job 
requirements, life patterns, and opportunities In many occupa- 
tional clusters, (2) that students need the early valuable 
experience of finding out that you don*t like something, life 
would be miserable If you had to stay with It, and school Is a 
place In which you Improve your choice and committment. Inner- 
city youth need many of these experiences. 
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Curriculum development should provide for a good student 
data system to record Individual students* Interests^ aptitudes^ 
capabilities » occupational cluster explorations » occupational 
choices^ and training experiences* As students review their 
records against job requirements^ they can make tentative 
decisions* This learning and tryout period may run for a much 
longer time for some than others* Even those who leave schools 
to take jobs may need a great deal of assistance In examining 
their experiences so that they have a basis for better choice In 
subsequent educational programs* A curriculum developer is 
frequently forced to operate as If the student had made his final 
choice and could never change^ which Is obviously unrealistic* 
Rather^ I think the emphasis should be on constantly studying 
Interests^ aptitudes^ and capabilities against requirements In 
various clusters of occupations^ and then making tentative 
decisions to try them out* Perhaps this Is a never-ending process » 
as It has been for many of us* 

The sixth symptom that I have experle:'^ced several times Is 
the can of worms * In working on the extensive project of modifying 
the perceptions of lnner**clty youths partlcu7arly glrls» toward 
office work and coopering those perceptions with perceptions of 
employed office workers In some of our larger cities » we set up a 
workshop at Hunter College of New York City anu developed imits 
which we thought had potential for helping change the feelings and 
perceptions of young people about office vork bo_ that those wh o 
chose to go Into the business education curriculum did so vlth 
their eyes wider open than they would hove otherwise* When these 
units were tried out In Intensive experimentation In Philadelphia^ 
Detr('>lt» and Laredo » one of the difficulties became Immediately 
apparent —school regulations or sdmlnlstratlve regulations* 
Another problem was the support of the community in using 
coimDunlty and employer resources as extensively as we had 
dtjveloped In our units* Unfortunately » employers also do more 
mouthing than acting* When we reanalyzed our effort^ we found 
that we had not taken Into consideration serious planning about 
how to obtain administrative cooperation^ community and employer 
cooperation^ parent cooperation^ and so on* Hence» systems 
development for curriculum building opens a big can of worms* 
With limited resources^ you need to develop the whole system^ 
but then delimit your effort to something manageable* 

The last probleiQ Is program standards * In classes that I 
teach In the summer I frequently hear vocational teachers say^ 
"I have my standards In my class and I cannot lower toy standards*" 
Even teachers who have been Involved with performance objective 
development and the accountability laws say» "Seventy-five per-* 
cent of my students will get 75% or more on my exams/' and they 
call that their accountability* to me this Is opposed tc the 
concept of performance objectives development and prescriptive 
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treatment where you do diagnose students' needs» you do propose In 
some established order a series of performance objectives, and you 
do penult students to work at these at their own rate and to 
perfect each one* 

Rather than program standards as a measure of accounta- 
bility, how much better It would be to play the numbers game by 
tabulating how many students perfected performance objectives 
vhlch enabled them to find jobs, whatever jobs at whatever level* 

These seven symptoms lead to the curriculum designer's 
syndrome* They confront you constantly* 

The second group of these problems, let's call ''mouth over 
muscle'', the failure to put the action where the talking is* 
Again, there are seven different kinds of situations* 

The first is limited staff to work on curriculuiflr which 
goea right along with limited financing* 

The second one Is teacher's innovation * Everyone agrees 
we should have it, but the action is missing* For example, the 
units developed at Hunter College were taken back by a teacher 
to one of our large cities who finally wrots me that they I id all 
been layed aside* The teacher was not going to be allowed to^ 
attempt to implement any of them* In fact, she was discouragad* 
This is not as bad as a school system in which career education 
curriculum materials were to be Introduced in September and the 
teachers were given a training program on how to use them without 
even having any of the materials to examine* This procedure 
positively stifles teacher innovation* In Project Tomorrow during 
the school yaar 1970-71, thirty vocational teachers, many of whom 
came from the Metropolitan area of Denver, individually developed 
projects to meet the needs of ^potential dropouts and other typical 
problems of inner-city youth* In some cases the teachers were 
unable to Implement their projects or dropped them as soon as the 
parent project v<is dropped because they had difficulty getting 
permission to carry out their projects or their efforts were not 
reinforced by supervlaors and administrators* 

A third "mouth over muscle" problem is failure to use 
student input * It seems to me from way back we constantly said, 
**Take into account student needs, aptitudes, and interests*'' 
Since aptitude and other tests often fall to give accurate 
information about inner-city student's interests, aptitudes, and 
feelings, it seems likely that formal or Informal student advisory 
committees should be used in curriculum development* About a 
year sgo, I approsched a vocational director tn one of our large 
cities about pr^arlng an article concerning student input for 
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the AV JOURNAL and vas about laughed off the telephone* He told 
me In no uncertain terms that students had very little to 
contribute to curriculum development* Even so, In Project 
Tomorrow we have three demonstration exemplary programs, one of 
which Is In Fort Collins, which of course does not represent an 
inner city but could possibly become one In a few years* Another 
Is In one of the systems near Denver* Our objective Is to make 
certain that student Input contributes to total program and 
curriculum development* The person employed In each school Is 
vocationally credentlaled* His purpose Is to act as an advocate 
or an ombudsman for the students, largely In program and 
curriculum modification* One ombudsman tells me that many students 
have a severe dislike for the school and see the school as 
''putting them down*' every day* They see students In classes who, 
because they are cheerleaders, athletes, or members of the student 
council, get away with Insubordination, mischief, and other things 
that they themselves are *'put down about** every week* Tha 
ombudaman tells me that these students recognise that they need 
an education but they are against the school and they are a{;aln6t 
the teachers* They find teachers Imposing things on them and 
impoalng the teacher's way of doing these things without students' 
feelings being considered* Thus, these teachers are In the 
process of building a value system on the part of students against 
schools, authority, teach«rs, and the system* The resulting value 
system built upon the feelings of the students may be ^art of our 
most severe problems In the public schools* In B, Skinner's 
book, BEYOND FREEDOM AND DIG15ITY, the chapter on values, whatever 
you think of the entire book, seems to have a great deal to offer 
us here* The feelings of the students about what they are taught 
la equally Important to the things they are taught* More about 
this later* 

The fourth problem In "mouth over muscle" Involves 
Ineffective use of advisory committees , I could cover a great 
deal on this because I have a doctoral student who made a care- 
ful snd detailed study of the effectiveness of advisory committees 
In Colorado* I have s feeling that If the study were replicated 
In other states, you would get much the same results* This 
student conducted with trained Interviewers Interviews with 
advisory committee members on their home bases* It was astounding 
how little they knew their role on the advisory committee and how 
little they felt they were of assistance to the schools* In my 
work with advisory committees, I found that we frequently missed 
and failed to properly Interpret what was being said. 

In many cases the members were telling us In general terms 
some of their problems, but we often failed to pursue the problems 
far enough to get the detalla. As you well recognlase, advisory 
committee members are often untrained In establishing educational 
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objectlvea and they find difficulty In describing their needs* I 
remember In one city an advisory committer member vaa constantly 
saying that personality and character traits were very Important 
and, when questioned* he mentioned Initiative, responalblllty* and 
the usual vordo. Only a couple of weeks ago* a speaker repre- 
senting Martin-Marietta told us to send him employees who had a 
mission* who know where they wanted to go. Unfortunately* these 
words are difficult to convert Into reasonably precise perform- 
ance objectives* When I was In Los Angeles a couple of years ago* 
I talked with an advisory committee and visited one member at 
Mattel* the toy manufacturer* who finally pursued one of his 
problems In sufficient detail for me to see It somewhat as a 
performance statement* Actually, a similar statement appeared In 
the recent Issue of EDUCATION U.S. A* This advisory committee 
member talked about the fact, and not in connection with labor or 
unions, that the employee with discretionary functions* that Is no 
regular task cycle* should be able to ^'negotiate** with the boss. 
Since then* I have found a similar statement In EDUCATION U.S*A* 
saying that some employees should be able to *'psych out" what the 
boss Hants and have enough control over his personality to provide 
the boss what he wants. I have been writing some performance 
objectives along this line. For example* objectives dealing with 
the problem of eliciting sufficient Information to carry out a job 
and recording or remembering enough of the details to carry It out 
also one on negotiating or "psyching out'^ what the employer needs. 
In connection with office work, one employer In a large publishing 
house was greatly upset* as many of us are* because he wa3 going 
to lose his administrative assistant— secretary* He was very much 
disturbed that It might take a whole year before his new secretary 
could fill her shoes* My analysis Is that he needed someone who 
could aggressively '*psych out" enough about his work and responsi- 
bilities so that she could answer questions* anticipate job needs* 
and master a new vocabulary. In the manual WRITING PERFORMANCE 
GOALS: STRATEGY AND PROTOTYPPS* we build a model* an elaborate 
one* for writing performance objectives* In this model there are 
some 12-15 conditions that ought to be considered In every per- 
formance goal. My belief Is that when the student becomes aware 
of some of these conditions* then he has the background to ask 
sufficient questions of the job supervisor or manager to whom he 
reports* to obtain a clear picture* or psych out what the boss 
wants. Such questions might Include; '*What Is given? How do ^ 
recognize It? Is It a physical object? Is It recorded Infor- 
mation? Is It people? Is It Intangibles? Where Is the thing or 
things that are going to be dealt with? Is there somebody waiting 
for this to be completed? How fast should It be done? How should 
It be done? Of possible alternative procedures, which Is the best 
Do I need assistance? Do safety measures need to be taken? Will 
I have supervision? What will the outputs be like? How will I 
know whether the output meets the quality standard? Is there a 
time limit or priority rating? and so on*'' 
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Presumsblyt a person who can ''psych out*' can mentally run 
down such s llstt select, snd ssk significant questions thst help 
him find out vhst needs to be done snd then Is sble to vork 
effectively and efficiently, particularly In dlscretlonsry 
operstlons. I csrrled this procedure through with an accounting 
teacher* who promptly altered his Instruction so that sll student 
sctlons are Inltlsted by business pspers snd forms from the first 
dsy of Instruction rather than from abstract nsrrstlves as found 
In s typlcsl textbook. 

Finally^ sdvlsory committees. If we listen, will veil us 
they need employees who hsve sblllty to persusde s customer snd 
to look a person In the eye without seeming to stare. 

The next problem Is " blue sky .'* but the problem Is 
sctually a blotted out blue sky. Another term Is the overly-* 
csutlous curriculum director. As opposed to csutlon, one voca- 
tional director In a Ohio city said thst his msjor job was to 
blue sky and be thinking about whst ought to be done In the totsl 
vocstlonal system by 1980, A good example Is one that occurred 
last year In Project Tomorrow where my resesrch sssoclste 
established s team In s school with a large number of Spanish** 
surnamed students. The team developed s project In which they 
were going to obtsln student Input In modifying the curriculum* 
On the team were some sdmlnlstrstors, a vocstlonsl director* a 
Spanish tescher, snd tiome vocstlonal educstors. After they 
flnslly defined the problem* they needed Input from the students 
sbout what they felt sbcut the school. Thus, the committee began 
developing a queatlonnalre and preparing to distribute It among 
the atudenta. At one atage this plan got to the attention of the 
superlntendenta. My reaearch aaaoclate had thought the auperln-^ 
tendent waa fully aware of all that waa being done alnce we were 
Invited In to develop a project. The auperlntendent became very 
frightened about the project and thought It might lead to atudent 
rebellion and unreat. It waa, however, the opinion of the Spanish 
teacher, who waa alao Spa nlsh-* surnamed and waa well Identified 
with the atudenta, that there waa no such posalblllty. It waa a 
alncere dealre on her part and the atudenta with whom ahe waa 
relating to have aome Input Into the program and aecure a change 
of attitude on the part of aome of the tCffchera* Unfortunately, 
there are numeroua Inatancea of Inaecure and overly-cautloua 
curriculum makera who fall to "blue aky»" 

The alxth problem reaulta from overuae of the Peter 
principle* when writing performance objectlvea. In particular. 
In writing performance objectives. It la very eaay to write the 
traditional onea — the onea that Mager llluatrated and to write 
paychomotor onea, particularly with reference to akllla auch as 
typewriting* welding* quantity cooking, where some messure of 
skill Is involved. The Peter principle states thst you busy 
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yourself with these at the expense of trying to write the ones 
that Involve the feelings and the affective goals related to these 
skills. One of the things that Skinner made clear to me was that 
the feelings of students about what they were learning eventually 
developed a value system that they operated by. Unless ve are 
concerned with seeing that good feelings emerge and reinforcing 
them, ve are tearing down the very knowledges and skills that ve 
are developing* I would like to recoimnend a moratorium on the 
knowledge and psychomotor business of writing performance 
objectives and write the "feeling" ones. Perhaps we have for the 
moment written enough of the knowledge ones and should now be 
concerned with the feelings about what students are learning and 
how these will affect their lives by relating them to the feelings 
of successful people on the Job. The University of Minnesota has 
spent a great deal of time on matching Job satisfactions with Job 
satlsf actor Iness. 

*'To o many shortcuts /' the seventh problem^ results from 
"mouth over muscleT" An easy way out Is to take a shortcut. 
There Is no real shortcut to writing performance objectives, 
particularly If you take Into account the affective domain and the 
detailed procedure described In the publication — WRITING 
PEIlPOItMAHCE GOALS: STRATEGY AND PROTOTYPES, 

As the result of the syndrome and mouth over muscle, I 
would like to describe the curriculum designer's output. Ab a 
result » we have a "traditional Instead of an Innovative 
curriculum." We flnd» as one teacher told me In Danver, that 
students hide In the Inner city to seek a more Interesting 
environment* He thinks that the curriculum Is punishing the 
students, for example, putting students In a basic education 
program that attempts to teach 15- or 16-year olds of third** and 
fifth-grade reading levels how to read Is a punishing curriculum 
however much they need It* A, second result Is an "all things to 
all people" rather than a "one-to-one" curriculum. Probably the 
factor leading most precisely to the "all things to all people" 
curriculum le the lack of student Input. 

A third result Is a "throw-away Instead of a trallblazer" 
curriculum. A curriculum built with a limited financial resource 
results quite often In a curriculum guide that Is Ignored or 
thrown away. An example of the cost of curriculum building 
accorcklng to some authorities Is a minimum $3,000^000 per 
occupational cluster. Twenty clusters would cost $60 million. 
Furthermore, each locality needs to adapt It to their style of 
teaching which means an additional expenditure of money. 

A final result Is an "Ivory tower" curriculum rather than 
a "workroom" curriculum. A curriculum built without adequate 
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Input from advl&ory coizEkltteea^ teachers^ and students re&ultB In 
an "ivory tower" curriculum* A curriculum developed by teachers 
with expert advice^ student inputs and advisory committee input 
results in the ^'workroom'* curriculum* 

Finally^ X want to mention seven high priority issues: 

(1) Whether or not we can be provided adequate staffing 
and resources for curriculum development* 

(2) Whether or not we can accept a major mission of 
vocational education to build materials for what the National 
Advisory Council to the Preaident calls the student inost difficult 
to teach^ the one that leaat desires education^ and the one for 
whom education can do the most* 

(3) Whether or not we will impl^ent a prescriptive 
education program where diagnostic efforts are made to find the 
needs of students^ where individual performance curriculums are 
written and where students progreas on an individual basis* 

(4) Another recommendation of the Preeiident^s National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education leads to whether or not 
vocational educators can and will take leadership with buslneas 
and industry in reorganizing jobs to fit people* We have long 
subscribed to the idea that people should be molded to jobs* 
Today we know that such a procedure results in large numbera of 
unhappy^ disenchanted » resentful people in the United States* We 
have been challenged to help business and industry begin reorgan-* 
izing jobs to fit people's needs and provide a satisfactory work 
life for them* 

(5) Whether or not we will try the concept of positive 
reinforcement^ which is probably most effective with the attitudes^ 
personality traits^ and feelings of people about themselves and 
their work* Ultimately, it involves a "work ethic" value system* 
The challenge is whether or not ve xfill use a system of positive 
reinforcement about work life rather than Imposing our own work 
ethics which may be in many cases out of date* 

(6) Whether or not we will provide for achievement 
motivation by writing performance objectives and using the positive 
reinforcement system to get people to want to achieve something 
satisfactory in their lives* 

(7) X will mention only briefly thia itaa and that is 
whether or not vocational education is a "real tool for equal 
opportunity." 
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CITRRTCTLITM PROBLEMS - INNER CITY YOUTH AND ADULTS 

by 

Cleveland Dennard* 



Good afternoon fellow students* I say fellow students 
because we are constantly In a process of learning* In our 
environment we are alleged to make substantive decisions and 
implement programs as a result of those decisions* Because of the 
nature of change, and the necessity of staying aware of what is 
going on, we are in an eternal state of learning* 

I would like to share with you today some of the ways in 
which I view curriculum development for inner city youth* First of 
all I I find it essential to give some definition to what ve refer 
to as the "Inner City - 1970's*" After looking at data from the 
1970 census, we find that the population migration that started in 
1947 with those of us with the GI Bill heading to the cities to 
buy houses as veterans, or attend colleges and universities, also 
brought families to the cities* The migration that took us from 
the rural areas into the urban areas in the late l940*s, the l950*s 
and the early l960*s later reversed itself* Those persons with 
sufficient means moved from the rural farm to the urban areaa 
during this period, but are now moving back to the rural non-farm 
areas, or we refer to it as the sub-urban areas* The residue left 
in the cities are what we refer to as the inner city* 

Invariably, if you have followed some of the research or 
news releases on the changes of fertility rates and the "baby bust" 
which started out as the "baby boom" during World War XI, you will 
find that instead of producing an average of four children per 
family the average is now cunsiderably less* There are all kinds 
of reasons why people are not having as many children as before* 
The group which moved from the central city back to the suburbs now 
also follows the current national trend in this way also* Those 
people who remained behind in the inner cities tend to have more 
children than those who have gone to the sub-urban are \« * 

When we examine the age structures of those over 65, we 
find more of the population living in the cities* Put snother way, 
you will find a much higher proportion of people that are retired 
living in what we call the inner city or central city* You*Il find 
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envlroninent for which the curriculum Is designed « The Investment 
In equipment and brick ar d mortar to assure that the experience Is 
valid ought to be based on the fact that » at some point In tlme» 
the Output of students will have been justified^ based upon what 
was required to create the environment in which they were going to 
be trained* This to me makes a lot of sense when spending public 
funds* 

The second consideration » essential for curriculum 
development, is an exdmlnatlcn of the magnitude of demand. In the 
District of Colimbia, for example, our manpower projection through 
1980 shows that 3% of the district's population will work in 
avlationi In the five county metropolitan area 3% of all the jobs 
are in aviation* This Includes Washington National Airport^ Andrews 
Air Force Base, Friendship Airport near Baltimore and Dulles 
Alrpcrt* Every airplane has to be monitored by trarric controllers 
to get them on the ground* Every airplane must be validated as 
airworthy by aviation maintenance men in order to get it off of 
the ground* There must be people on the ground directing it to an 
appropriate gs.te* Once you get off of the plane and into the 
terminal someone has to be there with the food, magazines, dally 
newspapers, etc* Whether the person is in aviation as a mechanic 
or whether he is in aviation dellverylng services that the citizftne 
require^ 3% of all jobs are in the metropolitan area are concerned 
with aviation* 

Prom the validity standpoint, it is logical that you should 
design the curriculum to match this need, not only what is going 
on now, but what will be occurlng in the future. In examining this 
further, the necessity of knowing the processes that are carried on 
in a specific environment, aviation for example, we tend to go to 
the desk counter and tell the person that we have reservations, and 
rather than someone taking our word for it, they turn to a terminal 
typewriter, type your name and flight number and receive an answer 
which verifies that you do, in fact, have a flight assignment* 
That one phenomena is an example of on-line data processing 
in the aviation environment* This has direct curricular 
implications as to what goes on back in the Inner city* If we 
don*t see that as a part of validating what should be included in 
the curriculum in the inner city, then we are missing something 
very basic and very fundamental. 

We are not now discussing all of the sophisticated 
techniques of program planning, nor all of the things which happen 
in a city* But, rather, what are the implications that we can 
validate that relate to design of the curriculum to serve students* 
I think we now know how to do this, and do it well* I think we 
need a different kind of orientation sensitivity. as to "how do we 
deal with the intangibles and imponderables as they relate to the 
residents of the central city itself?" 
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First, let us verify s technique to reinforce ourselves* 
Learning, we say, is the modification of behavior as a result of 
one having gone through an experience. Curricula, then, is the 
aggregating of the learning experience through which one must go 
in order to exhibit the behsviors that the curriculum inculcates. 
If that is true, it reslly should not make any difference ss to 
whether or not we prepare curriculs for students enrolled in the 
inner city or the outer city, if we say that we are preparing 
individuals pursuant to the provisions of thfi various legislative 
sets related to vocational education. It really should not make 
any difference if we are designing curricula experiences through 
which individuals may go in order to fill jobs that are gainful 
in their perspective. 

There should be no problem in this design, until we come to 
another set of realities. In 1946 Congress passed the Davis-Bacon 
Act, known as the full employment act. The purpose of that act was 
to structure some kind of framework for viewing what we mean by full 
employment opportunities in the United States. That act has always 
been viewed by the Council of Economic Advisors to mean that if 
96% of the employment age group (14-64 years of age) were provided 
employment opportunities, we would have a full employment economy. 
The four percent of thst age group left over could sppropriately be 
accommodated through various types of social legislation, including 
education. In 1946 it probably was a valid assumption because my 
family, and others, had not moved from Florida to Baltimore, Detroit, 
Chicago, Mew York and other places. Some of your families, also, 
had not moved from rural areas into the cities. Once you begin to 
concentrate the population into the fifty large metropolitan areas, 
what would look like a four percent unemployment rate on a national 
basis might escalate to a 31% unemployment rate in a given 
communityi To ssk the school system, then, to come up with a 
curriculum that is going to prepare a student for gainful employment 
in an environment where there are no jobs is a cruel hosx to play 
on the aspirations of both the professionals as well ss the 
citizenry Itself. 

Whst we have fsiled to do ss an educational group is to 
address the social restrictions and inhibitions that exist in the 
larger society ss they relste to the placement of our graduates. 
That is a different problem altogether with what we must deal in the 
process of curriculum development. It also has greater implications 
in the inner city than anywhere else, because, in the absence of 
defiling with that kind of reality, we tend to identify for ourselves 
all of the sociological impediments of a group, or group of groups, 
who happen to reside in a city at a point of time. I don^t think 
these are valid assumptions. 

in New York city you have Puerto Ricsns, and in Washington, 
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D*C* we have everybody* you name It! And In the Southwest you have 
one group and In the far Northwest you have another group* In the 
Southeast you have another kind of group and In the north Atlantic 
states you have another* As we look at the cities who get the jobs 
versus who goes through the vocational curriculum an.i ioes not get 
the job It Imposes on us a different kind of analysis* You might 
ask> Is the problem one of curriculum development^ Is the problem 
one of cooperative relationships between business and Industry and 
the school, or Is the problem one of rethinking what we actually 
mean by an occupational attitude? 

I think we have come to the poJnt where we mist recognize 
the short term brushflre behavior of Congress that has existed 
since 1958* This began when the rural population moved to the city 
and we started with the area redevelopment act to develop the rural 
areas. Then we suddenly realized the people were In the cities, 
so we needed a manpower act In 1962 to transform people with rural 
skills to compete In urban activities* Then when the Civil Rights 
Act was passed we had to do It a different way? and then the OEC 
Act was passed we embarked on a different course* Nov, whenever 
Congress meets It tries to deal with what was allegedly that four 
percent unemployment rate with six percent unemployment statistics 
staring It In the face at a time when we are still trying to carry 
on the vocational education program which some say prepares students 
for jobs that do not exist* 

If we had solutions to this problem, we wouldn't need NASA, 
DOD, and any of the other kinds of agencies* it Is Important In 
the solution, therefore, to Identify the problem and ^*pply our 
energies In finding solutions which In our judgrnent makes sense 
toward Improving the quality of life for the students who go 
through our currlcular areas ^ and who go through with an awareness 
that leads to some productive employment for them* think this 
Is Important for the persons engaged In manpower experiences, 
whether these are academic or In a vocational education program 
In the high schools, an adult school, or a manpower program operated 
ancillary to the rtgular curriculum* We bive a responsibility to 
know what is the behavior of an employment market as an Input to 
what should be Included In that curriculum that prepares a student 
to go out and cope with the problems of employment* 

Now, how do you do this? How do you find out whether or 
not a company will hire an Individual who Is not a member of the 
ethnic group that the company hires In general? Is that a valid 
question? How do you find that out? Try a test case* Send a 
fellow down to the personnel office, tell him to put on a pair of 
shamrock green pants, alligator shoes and chartruse shirt* Send 
him down to see If he will be Interviewed* If they won't interview 
him you can say they are discriminating because of his appearance. 
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or because of the way his clothing looks, or something else. Does 
the school have a working relationship adequate to say, '*Here are 
the characteristics of our community; these are the people to be 
educated; how many people do you need In this currlcular area this 
year; and how many the fallowing year?" There are Industries that 
make projections, but, do we Include In our planning mechanism 
what Is going to be the growth relationships In our community? 
If we don't, then we are deficient In a basic Ingredient that goes 
Into curriculum planning* 

Second, where we use advisory committees, do we talk to 
our advlsor^^ about these kinds of things? Is this the kind of 
advise we get? Or do we really hope that by the time the class 
graduates all of the problems will be solved? How do we do this? 
If we are not using these levels of basic honesty In analysis, 
then what we sift through does not provide us with the rational 
basis from which to plan a curriculum. It seems to me we must 
take the analysis type of approach, or some facet of this type of 
approach. In designing the experiences* Are we In a reasonable 
position to Improve the quality of the type of experience on the 
one hanu and the opportunity of placement on the other? 

Also, what kind of feedback do we get on how well the 
students who come through the system perform once they are .on the 
Job? Are there any critical Incidence analyses that permits us to 
know what a student should have known at the time there was a 
breakdown, either In manipulative skills or In an emotional 
relationship? Has a critical Incident analysis been made? In a 
Job situation, between employees or between an employee and an 
employer, someone has to have a de-methodologlzlng capability. The 
student has to be sensitized, while a student, to anticipate the 
situation* There Is a point In time where certain Intellectual 
skills have to be brought to bear on how to analyze a problem and 
how to act on It to assure that you remain In that employment 
situation, bfost of the studies show that most people lose their 
Job, not because of Inadequate capabilities, but because of 
attitudes. How you perceive It and how you behave In terms of 
that perception! It seems to me these are areas of concern which 
form the basis for starting with a content analysis or a Job 
analysis* What are the aggregates of activity carried on 
on-the-job for which a content analysis can be done and from which 
that analysis can be converted Into narrative experiences through 
which that student must go to assure that he or she has the 
performance capability to discharge the work of that Job? It seems 
that this Is the area of concern that Is particularly applicable to 
the Inner city* 

There are a lot of people In the Inner city who are angry* 
They perceive educators as perfectionists, who assume that they will 
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not be misled* They believe everything they hear from a professional 
educator Is true* When It is determined that is not the case* the 
behavior exhibited by the student is invariably deviant* During 
the past five years you have seen a great deal of this on college 
campuses* Our neighboring institution just locked the door and 
called the National Ouard* They don*t even discuss it* 

That is not the way to synthesize information as it relates 
to the realities of the environment in the city* We must try to 
understand what arc the precipitating factors that produces this 
l^vel of behavior on the part of students* I think we are now at 
a point when* In order to make vocational education vibrant* 
meaningful and responsive it has to have its sociological base as 
a curriculum in the sense that Charles Prosser described it* 
I think it ia more meaningful as we develop vocational courses for 
use in high schools and adult programs and elementary schools in 
our fiociety today than it has ever been* I would hope that after 
advancing these notions we can get into some kind of dialog that 
will have more meaning to you and prove more valuable for the tim^ 
you are spending at this institute* 
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PROBLEMS AMD ISSUES IDENTIFIED 
WITH DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM FOR 
INNER CITY YOUTHS AND ADULTS 

by 

Lawrence Davenport* 

"I do wish that all of us had learned one manual 
skill. We live in rooms using lamps that we 
cannot repair^ telephones and television sets 
that we cannot explain. This alienation between 
the hand and the objects that iserve it is a 
serious handicap/* 

— "A Conversation with George Steiner," 

by Eiizabetlj Hal] ^ Psychology Today > 

February, 1973. 

The subject I want to discuss with you is curriculum, its 
problems and issues that are identified with the. development of 
curriculum for inner-city youths and adults. Curriculum reform is 
necessary in order to achieve the needed changes in our schools. 
What to needed is a total restructuring of the American educallonal 
systeia around the concept of career education. This restructuring 
would call for change in curriculum, teacher trainings re-education 
of administrators, improved support services > especially vocational 
guidance and counseling^ and even getting students out of the four 
walls of the school itself to explore the world of work* 



PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Public schools have failed to be relevant to the needs of 
students, the community, arid the society. The school system saw 
as its main job the preparation of students for college, rejecting 
from its curriculum planning the fact that less than 20 percent of 
our students ever attained a baccalaureate degree* The others wake 
up the day after graduation to find they have little preparation 
for the world of work. 

It's estimated that 50 percent of job openings in the 1970's 
will require training beyond high school, but less than four years 
of college. An additional 30 percent of job openings will require 
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only occupational training at the high school level. However, our 
schools with their 19th Century concepts and values continue to 
plan their curriculum for the small percentage who will go to 
college, even though college serves only a small pc?.rcentage of the 
population and carries an exaggerated aura of prestige and social 
status, making other types of education other than college seem 
undesirable* 

Today more and more black students are entering colleges and 
univerfiltles. But the percentage is still small. According to the 
1970 census figures on the educational attainment of employed males 
between 25 and 6A, only 5.7 percent of blacks (compared with 17»7 
percent of whites) had A years or more of college preparation. 
Blacks having 1 year of college education constituted 12,6 percent 
of the employed group, compared with 30»9 percent for whites. 

In chls age group, 39»6 percent of blacks had high school 
diplomas, compared with 67 percent for whites* Add to this the 
younger generation, and the figures for high school diplomas are 
somewhat better, but still far from acceptable. 

The proportion of blacks 20 yeais of age and older who have 
high school diplomas rose from 2A percent to 39,7 percent between 
1960 and 1970, an Increar** of two-thlrds. For the same period, 
the percentage of whites ^ *h secondary diplomas rose by one- 
third from A5,4 percent to »„»8 percent* In the age group 20 to 
29, the percentage for blacks rose from AO to 62, and for whites 
from 65 to 85! The number of black students graduating from high 
school Is continually Increasing, yet only a very small percentage 
are going on to college* 

While our high schools continue to Ignore the needs of the 
majority of students, our colleges and universities' **cups runneth 
over*' with a surplus of degreei-holders In many fields. 

The American people have kept the faith In the value of 
education. They bought the Idea fostered by most In the 
educational community that the only good education was education 
which climaxed wich the baccalaureate degree* They accepted this 
Idea as a fact as though It were the eleventh commandments Now 
they are having second thoughts and are beginning to realize that 
this goal Is neither a practical one with respect to the needs of 
our society, nor desirable for a great number of students* A false 
sense of prestige and value has sent many students dovn the 
academic path who would be happier and more productive In other 
fields. This has been true for students regardless of their 
social or economic condition* Unfortunately, society has succeeded 
In Implanting the Idea that any choice other than college Is a 
lesser one, and less worthy of attention. 
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Inner-'City residents have too often shunned vocational 
and technical education as being **second-*class** education* This 
Is unfortunate, for In so doing, they have restricted the 
opportunities a\rallable to themselves and their children* 

Education must be challenging, relevant, and offer students 
a variety of choices* The career education concept. If properly 
formulated and implemented can meet that criteria* The need is 
d&sperate* Of 3*7 million youngsters leaving formal education in 
1970-71, nearly 2*5 million lacked skills adequate to enter the 
labor force at a level conmiensurate with their academic and 
Intellectual promise* Many left with no marketable skill whatever* 

If properly implemented career education can greatly 
Increase the opportunities available to all students* It should 
provide an awareness of the full range of career options* Career 
education by no means will downgrade academic achievement, but 
rather will sharpen the basic Intellectual disciplines and make them 
more relev^ant to the students* Interests and experiences* There- 
fore, students can see the practical application of algebra, 
spelling or geography, as they relate to the world outside the 
classroom* 

There is really nothing new in career education* All the 
elements exist in our present system* Simply stated, career 
education is a modernization of our curricula, making the best use 
of what is there, putting emphasis where it is needed most, and 
seeing that the greatest number of students possible reap the 
benefits* 

Career education is not a tracking system* It increases 
the avenues available to the students and allows them to make a 
rational and educated choice* All students would take both 
academic and occupational courses, and their Interests in one area 
would not preclude them from switching to another* 

Career education will set the tone and create the awareness 
of the variety of opportunities* It can lead to technical 
training, scholarly studies, modern service-oriented lobs, 
professional degrees, industrial crafts, or any of the other 
careers which are part of our complex society* Vocational 
education is one facet of career education which has to do with 
the skill development necessary to qualify for the career 
opportunities available* 

Teachers would revise their course guides to Include the 
work career conceiris* The teaching of basic academic subjects 
will be more interesting and relevant* The academic achievements 
of the mass of students will be Increased* 
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This aspect of career education Is not untried* In 
Baltimore and New Haven, potential dropouts became Interested all 
over again In school when courses leading them Into health 
occupations were Introduced* Out of one group of pupils In this 
program, 60 percent received better grades In ALL subjects, and 
over half of one class of 23 students not only finished high school 
but are now In college* 

Generally, the dropout rate for students taklnj> 
occupational courses Is much lower than for those taking general 
education courses. These students stay In school because they are 
motivated and are learning something vhlch has relation to the 
world around them. They are not dealing In the abstract, but see 
clearly-defined paths and goals ahead of them* 

The level of unemployment experienced by this particular 
group Is significantly lower than that for the total population of 
the work force at comparable ages* All 16 to 19 year olds In 1969 
experienced 12,5 percent unemployment* All school dropouts, 17*5 
percent* Blacks and other minorities 2A percent. Figures on the 
unemployment rates of the academic and general education high 
school students who did not make It to the university, but vent 
directly Into the job market, are not available to compare with 
the 3.2 percent record of the students with skill training* 
Obviously, however, It must be well above the 5,2 percent figure 
to raise the overall employment rate to 12,5 percent* Of those 
Individuals who upon completion of occupational training programs 
were not available for placement, 69*6 percent were reported as 
continuing their education full time. 

Many aspects of the career education concept can be 
Implemented as we presently work together to build a curricula 
which will be responsive to all students. 

Urban communities throughout the nation should be deeply 
Involved In the integration of career education in the curriculum 
In order to help mold the concept to Ji:eet the needs of Inner-clty 
students* Such a career education concept will recjuire a great 
change of attitude on the part of educators (the public attitude 
is already far advanced beyond that of educational professionals), 
massive teacher retraining, and the development of guidance 
counselors to assist students In such a curriculum revision which 
would create a new system of education* 

The main questions that we should be concerned with Is hov 
to prepare students for relevant education which vlll allow 
development of their fullest potential and offer them the full 
range of career options. Our educational system must change, and 
not just superficially; the meat of these curricula must change to 
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meet the changing educational requirements of our society* In 
place of the unskilled worker, we must have trained technicians* 
Educational professionals must overcome some of our own prejudices 
and parental attitudes concerning education, and help broaden the 
choices available to all students. We waste our time, and we waste 
the talents of our students, If we delay curriculum reform one day 
longer. The need for change Is evident* The career education 
concept could serve as a basis for change. We have an unprecedented 
opportunity to renew education In our country, and to develop a 
system which will be truly responsive to modem needs* 

We have not been successful In the past In Insuring equal 
educational opportunities* All of these efforts have been well 
Intentloned, but as far as results are concerned, they amount to 
Idle rhetoric. We have talked enough; the problem is well-defined* 
We do not need more rhetoric, but we do need meaningful education 
reform. 



THE CtJRRICULUK - ^ VEHICLE FOR CHAHGE 

"The curriculum la the total of all school directed 
experience/' Every Individual Is desclned to participate In three 
general forma of actlvitlea and therefore the secondary school has 
three fundamental areas, (l) the social-clvlc aim. Involving the 
preparation of the individual aa a prospective citizen and 
cooperating member of society, (2) the economic-vocational aim. 
Involving the preparation of the Individual as a prospective 
worker and producer, and (3) the Indlvldu^lstlc-avocatlonal aim. 
Involving preparation of the Individual for the participation In 
those actlvitlea of life which primarily concern proper use of 
lelaure and the development of personality* Since every Individual 
Is at once a citizen, a worker, and a relatively Independent 
personality, and since those phaaes of his activity cannot be 
divorced. It follows that a fundamental principle In the 
organization of curricula Is the conception that no curriculum 
which Ignorea or minimizes any one of thoae concepta can be 
acceptable* Vocational education and career education are 
esaentlal componenta that must be kept in mind when planning 
curricula* 

The actlvitlea In respect to curriculum planning that the 
teacher engages imply four major responsibilities: (1) the 
construction of courses of study, (2) the installation of courses 
of study, (3) the utilization of courses of study, and (A) the 
adaption of courses of study* 

In the construction or revlalona of couraes of atudy, the 
teacher's duties are two-fold: (l) the personal participation In 
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activities, and (2) facilitation of others' participation* The 
teacher must know the characteristics of a good course of study, 
but also be familiar and sensitive to the problem of Inner-clty 
youths and adults In order to build a sound curriculum* 

The objectives of curriculum must be defined If education 
Is to be meaningful for the Individual and society* 

THE TEACHER IS THE COMERSTONE 

The major responsibilities for revising the curriculum 
rests on the shoulders of the classroom teacher because the teacher 
Is responsible for Implementation of the curriculum* As the late 
President Harry S, Truman used to say> **The buck stops here*^' 

Thinking and planning In terms of the educational 
philosophy should govttit the teaching and learning experience. 
Teachers should be given every opportunity to familiarize thanselves 
vlth the revised statement of alms through participation In the 
construction of every major division of the course of study or 
illustrative activities influencing installation, keeping in mind 
those items discussed earlier in the paper* The teachers and 
parents should be giv^n an opportunity to review, reevaluate and 
revised proposed curriculum, thereby providing a total community 
basis for understanding and utilizing ths curricula to effectively 
meet the needs of inner-city youths and adults* 

The problems of American schools is that we are living in 
a changing society and the schools have not kept pace. The 
problems which have affected the community as a whole have in turn 
been neglected in our current school programs* 

The goal o£ career education is to assure that every 
student, when he leaves school, be prepared either for higher 
education or have the skills needed for entry into a modern 
occupation* All students would participate in career education, 
starting in grade K and continuing through grade 12, and beyond 
to post-secondary occupational training or the university* 

The student who pursues mechanical drafting under the 
career education concept could decide later that he wanted to be an 
engineer and that route would not be closed to him* His earlier 
choice would not have been an Irreversible one* On the other hand, 
the college-bound student who later drops out of college would have 
the skills necessary to compete in our society, and would not be 
viewed either by himself or others as a failure* 

Career education will offer students a vide range of 
possibilities in many fields* It will be a totally flexible but 
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Interconnected systeia operating on a continual progression from 
elementary to secondary school, through two-year Institutions, 
universities, and graduate and professional schools. The student, 
according to his own Interests and abilities, could avail himself 
at any point along the continuum. 

Career education can lead the student to a law or medical 
degree, or It can lead to equally desirable non-degree careers such 
as computer programmers, TV-radio technicians, jet engine mechanics, 
and others. It will offer the means for the mass of urban stud^^nta 
to gain the skills and expertise to qualify for the technical, 
para-prof esslonal , and modem aervlce-orlented careers which will 
account for the bulk of job opportunities In the future. 

In designing curriculum we must be aware that about 10 per-^ 
cent of our nation^ s young people could be absorbed each year In 
unskilled fields ten years ago. Today It Is down to less than four 
percent, and is decreasing rapidly. At the other end of the 
spectrum, job opportup-r ties for college graduates In many fields 
are diminishing. 

With this ±n mln^> we must design a curriculum that reflects 
the needs of a changing society and recognize the fact that our 
education system as It exists today Is outmodi^.G and Is In drastic 
need of curriculum revision - a point which I believe Is beyond 
debate* 

The majority of students who do not prepare for college 
receive general education courses which are boring and Irrelevant 
to most, and contain little to spur their Interest and enthusiasm. 
Even those who do enter college are often poorly prepare^. The first 
year of college has become a remedial course to make up L*or the 
failure of our public schools. 

The public has been registering Its objections to the 
educational system by voting against bond Issues and Increased 
taxes for education. They are not voting against education as such, 
but against educational curriculum which has been producing 
millions of youngsters unable to read at the sixth grade level, and 
unable to do math at the 8th grade level. At the same time, the 
students are saying, ''No'' by dropping out or demonstrating against 
a system which they find out of tune with the world around them. 

We must respond to this demand for change, and career 
education Is one approach which certainly deserves close scrutiny 
as a means for making education relevant and useful for every 
student . 

Some may object that the lOle of education la not job 
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training, but Is rather for the purpose of turning out well-rounded, 
cultured, and literate citizens* It lb neither one nor the other, 
but It must be both* All education Is ca,'eer education* The 
student who enters medical school, or purs tes a degree In teaching 
or the social sciences, Is preparing for a career* That student 
should also have an adequate background In other subjects of a 
more general nature* The same should be true for the student who 
selects other career choices, which may require only a high school 
education, or one or two years of post-secondary education* Again, 
It Is snobbishness which dictates that professional or scholarly 
careers requiring a higher academic degree are desirable, while the 
preparation for other careers has no place In our schools* 

We In America have always believed that the function of a 
public school education was not only to provide basic education, 
but to prepare those who passed through their doors for a job* We 
believed that the high school diploma was the membership card for 
the entry-level job, and that students who went on to college to 
receive a baccalaureate degree would get an even better job* 
Education was believed to be career preparation, and economic 
security* It was expected to be relevant, not only occupatlonally 
but In other ways to equip the student to make his or her way Into 
the life of the community* 

Schools failed to keep up with changes In technology and 
today's job market to the point that a general high school program 
Is of little value In preparing students for modern jobs. Now our 
schools must change their curricula so that a high school education 
once again has some value In preparing students for the job market* 
Since modern jobs require new modern skills, the schools must 
assume the task of teaching those skills and the curricula must 
change* For schools to continue to leave the urban youths and 
adults to job training by manpower programs Is an abdication of 
responsibility* The growth of manpower training programs Is a 
reflection of the failure of our school syst^. These manpower 
programs are comprised of thousands of Individuals who are 
casualties of our public school curriculum* Blacks and other 
minorities ^^ho comprise less than 20 percent of the labor force 
make up 44 percent of manpower trainees* 

But these programs are remedial In nature* They are not 
only remedial with regard to skill training, hut most of them also 
Include basic education courses to make up for basic skills poorly 
learned In public school* Manpower and on-the-job training must 
never be an escape hatch which allows our school system to avoid 
making the changes needed In the curriculum to provide education 
responsive to modern needs* That would Indeed constitute a track 
system where a small number of students would receive college 
preparatory education, and the remainder would have the option of 
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sitting out their tliae In high school or dropping out, prior to 
entering a job training program outside the school system- 
Career education would provide the student with numerous 
avenues to choose from, built on a sound basic education consisting 
of the 3 R*s: reading, writing and arithmetic* Career education 
Is an evolving concept and still means different things to 
different people. If properly Implemented^ It could forge great 
changes In our antiquated educational system. 

We shall and we must overcome the obstacles In the way of 
curriculum reform because the very survival of public school 
education hangs In the balance. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



by 

At R» Chamberlain* 

I propose to visit with you today on the subject, "What 
are Universities For/' or alternatively, "Accountability In Higher 
Education/* We are all hearing the term accountability, generally 
from people who do not even know what It means, and certainly do 
not know what It means as applied to education « I Intend to exam- 
ine, first of all, the origin of the excitement about account-^ 
ability* Secondly, 1 propose to discuss that In the context of 
colleges and universities so that we can determine how to use the 
term accountability In a context of performance auditing* 

How can the rules of the game be defined such that colleges 
and universities can understand whether we get a good rating or a 
bad rating about what Is being told to us? Certainly, If there are 
not definitions of what goals we are attempting to achieve. It Is 
not particularly appropriate to carry through an accountability 
procesft against undefined ]u;oalSi Let us examine several alterna- 
tives which are purported to account for the origin of this concept, 
as viewed from the level of the post-secondary educational 
environment of this country* 

One of the alternatives that Is quite popular Is the 
proposition that the unrest of the late 1960's and early 1970's 
on our campuses generated by students and faculty so angered people 
In our society that they began demanding accountability* Perhaps 
that was a contributing factor, but I do not think It was very 
fundamental* Another factor that Is frequently alluded to has to 
do with the perception on the campuses of economic Insecurity* 
Worry over Inflation, the trends In living costs, the level of 
government expedltures, deficits and high taxes, all coritribute to 
a mood of little confidence In the economic future by our policy- 
makers, faculties and school boards* Such concerns. It Is per- 
ceived, can only be accommodated by attempting to reduce expenditures 
or controlling the growth of expenditures by virtue In Introducing 
concepts of accountability, such as performance auditing, program 
budgeting and corollary activities* TViese concerns, of course, have 
led to a certain crisis of confidence and higher education has been 
caught In It* 

A third major factor that has contributed to the desire to 
pursue accountability has to do with a lower priority for higher 
education In the overall social scheme of things In this country* 
And perhaps logically ro* Given the Increasing complexity of our 
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society I suspect It Is appropriate that higher education be taken 
off the pinnacle, at least to some extent^ of being the highest 
priority social institution In society, to being put Into the 
category of a very important, but not necessarily the most Im- 
portantj social Institution* 

I assert that the real reason for this cry of accountability 
has little to do with any of the factors that I have outlined • The 
call for accountability Is a call for control and reduction of 
expenditures* It Is predominately a call for control by those who 
have the financial resources* 

If It Is true that the primary motivation behind the cry 
for accountability Is a desire for control, then I believe what Is 
called for is an entirely different strategy than when one perceives 
that accountability Ls simply due to unhapplness over student unrest* 
The Indications that support my particular proposition are the 
activities across the land to reduce the autonomy and authority on 
the campuses » the Increasing authority of all manner of coordinate 
Ing or super-governing boards across the country* the Increase of 
llne-^ltem budgeting by our general assemblies, the categorical 
funding or narrow restrictions of funding by the Congress and 
legislatures, and the enactment of mandatory teaching loads in some 
states* All of these are simply expressions of control under the 
rubric of accountability* 

If we are working In an arena In which control under the 
rubric of accountability Is the prlinary motivation, how can one 
succeed In continuing to develop vocational education, community 
colleges, state colleges and universities generally? In attempting 
to guide people to developing definitions that perhaps give us a 
fair chance co be appropriately evaluated, we have to start from 
a position of asking ourselves^ "What are the major goals of 
universities and colleges?** 

It Is probably fair to conclude that during the decade of 
the 60*6 we in higher education did attempt to be all things to 
all people at every turn* When money was available there were 
plenty of us with a tin cup ready to carry out the activity that 
money called for, whether or not It had anything to do with any 
primary mission that we might identify for our Institution* But 
that is no longer true in most of higher education* Most of the 
campuses now are ready to accept that we no longer have to respond 
to every opportunistic situation In front of us* We no longer feel 
that we must admit every student who has any kind of Interest In 
any university program, nor that we must Initiate new programs 
simply because a few students find out that we do not have a 
particular program In which they are Interested* I think we have 
finally reached the stage, though It has been slow In coming, when 
people aslc what Institution you are from that they will not have 
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as the next question, "Well^ how big Is the place?" All of you 
have listened to this routine which assumes once It has been 
determined hov bl^ your Institution Is that Its quality has been 
defined* We are beginning to get through to people that size Is 
not synonymous with quality* As a matter of fact:. It Is possible 
that In some Instances exactly the opposite Is the case* 

We can begin to get son^e public credibility for the Idea 
that each Institution will have a particular role* That role will 
call for a correlation between mission and size of program that 
relates to both educational effectiveness and financial eliff Iciency * 
This Is the beginning of meaningful accountability* 

In talking about definition of role, let us examine a few 
things which I assert are no_t proper functions of colleges and 
universities* Unlike the period of the 60*5 when It was thought 
we should do everything. If we can now get acceptance, there are 
some things that colleges and universities should not do that the 
delimiting approach by Itself will assist us In formulating 
definitions of those things we should do and against which we can 
be evaluated* 

I do not think that the university should be expected to 
be a custodial Institution responsible for keeping non-students 
off the streets or out of the job market* Some of our economists 
will defend that one of the functions of colleges and universities 
Is CO keep people out of a job market until such time as the job 
market truly needs them* Vfe should not be expected to perform 
such a function* Obviously, too, I do not endorse the Idea that It 
should be expected of colleges and universities that we be a haven 
for non^students* 

Institutions should not be construed to be adjustment 
centers to help young people develop good self-concepts and solve 
personal problems* We should have £lrst*class counseling and 
p3ychlatrlc programs available, at least In the diagnostic arena, 
but It Is not our function to provide the adjustment center func- 
tion on a lung-term basis for young people* 

Institutions of higher education should not be expected to 
be recreation centers designed to entertain and amuse students* I 
have enough Involvement In athletics Co believe It Is essential 
that universities and colleges have athletic programs that provide 
entertainment, but they should not have to perceive that a purpose 
of the Institution Is to serve as a recreation center for their 
community or for simply the amusement of the young that may be 
hanging around. 
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The colleges and universities should not be social research 
agencies to which sotlety delegates the responsibility for solving 
current social Ills* In other vords^ colleges and universities 
should not perceive themselves as social action agencies* Those 
of U9 In universities should construe ourselves to be one o£ the 
most effective sources of knowledge and studies upon which action 
plans can be forraulated by the public pollcyiaakers • The university 
should not be the social action agency* 

Universities have to accept that they are not In a position 
to carry out many of the remedial functions that perhaps should 
have been done In the elementary and secondary schools* This Is 
a function that must be done, but I do not believe It Is appropri- 
ate for the major universities* Certainly some of our community 
colleges and high schools can and should provide remedial programs 
that vlll assist young people In achieving subsequent goals* 

Having considered this series of negatives, ve can nov 
begin to look at the things that colleges end universities can and 
should do* We can now get through some of the public disenchantment 
of the American taxpayer and In turn begin to achieve definition 
of our goals In a manner that will make accountability more 
meaningful* 

What are ve for? The overriding premise Is delineated by 
asking oneself, "What can the college or the university do best?" 
What we can do best Is provide an environment for learning* That 
may sound trite and simplistic; but to provide a true environment 
for learning on a campus Is much more than providing a professor 
In each classroom or laboratory* An environment for learning 
necessitates both an In-the-classroom and out-of^-the-classroom set 
of tools and resources that cati assist young people to learn* 

But It Is even more than that* The Institution Is not 
carrying out Its function unless It also provides an environment for 
faculty to learn* I believe that faculty are simply students who 
are further along In their Intellectual development than the stu- 
dents that appear before them In their classes* So, If the univer- 
sity Is to do Its job> Its primary reason for being Is to provide a 
learning environment for both faculty and students-'-and admlnlstra^^ 
tors as well* 

Given the above direction, ve can narrow down the go&ls In 
a sufficiently definitive manner that an accountability structure 
can be created that makes sense* The structure should make sense 
In terms of measuring the effectiveness of the learning environment 
and In assessing financial efficiency* It could be a participatory 
system In which faculty^ students and the administration, as well 
as the external people doing the accountability analysis, all could 
feel that the accountability study output would be helpful, rather 
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than simply a witch hunt* 



In carrying out such ^ plan we need to examine job 
definition for each position In such a manner that performance 
can be evaluated* This can be done by several established technl-^ 
qu«^<}* 

Clven that we have the ability to discriminate between jobs 
as well as between programs^ the question remains^ **What kind of 
learning Is appropriate on a university or college campus?^* Here 
we come closer to the special Interest of each of you; career 
educstlon or career orientation. 

Career education certainly should stress reality In the 
classrcom but at the same time It should not smother young people 
In dubious tradition. **For every chlld^ learning^ In Itself^ la 
a sufficient reward for this tiresome journey," according to one 
of your colleagues, Sid Mar land. If that happens to be one ap*- 
proach to considering the learning situation, who should partici- 
pate In attempting to put meat on this particular skeleton? Many 
In our society are saying, "Who needa a college learning opportun- 
ity?" Some say that only one out of five jobs In the coming 
decade will require a college education. The most Important thing 
to consider Ifl the need for diversity of opportunity on different 
soclal/lnstltutlonal bases t:hat permit students to discriminate 
among the Institutions they want to consider attending. With that 
discrimination In mind, eech kind of Institution can then be held 
accountable for Its explicit mission. An Institution like 
Colorado State University should not carry out vocational- technical 
programs that would be In competition with what many of our 
community colleges can more effectively do. But Colorado State 
University does have a primary responsibility to assist In the 
development of the leadership talent that can be employed to carry 
out the teaching functions *ln vocational-technical Institutions. 

Who needs a college education? Who needs a university 
education? I am quite concerned that our campuses still do net 
really understand how to sort out their reapectlve roles. I am 
also concerned that our university faculties generally are continu- 
ing to convey to too many young people that the only way to go la 
to attain a master*8 or doctoral degree. It Is true that there 
will be more opportunities than some of the current national 
rhetoric Indicates for people with advanced degrees. We are over- 
reacting In trying to reduce the graduate education program of this 
cormtry. On the other side of the ledger. It Is time for us to do 
what the framework is being laid for; enhancement of vocational- 
technical or career-oriented kinds of education. That really means 
career orientation at several levels, whether it be a one^^year 
post-'secondary program, or whether it be a university program at 
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the bachelor's, master's or Ph.D. level. It la fe^slMe to give 
education more career emphasis than was se^n during much of the 
60*s* It will behoove us all In coll&ges and universities to try 
and make that point to our young people* 

It Is good to see some of the quick shifts In student 
Interest that are taking place. Students are more slert now than 
they were even 12 months ago, certainly much more alert than they 
were three years ago, to changing job markets. They are asking 
such questions as, *'lf I major In this particular department, will 
I find a job at the end," or '*What are the odds that I might find, 
a job at the end?" It Is good to see the students do that, 
whether they are thinking of a one*-year program or a teU'-year pro*- 
gram. Given such an orientation of students, I hope college and 
university faculties will do a better Job of being truly honest 
vlth young people In telling them, realistically^ whether there 
sre johs at the end of a particular academic program* If we fall 
to do this, disenchantment will continue between our clientele 
and the Institutions. I, of course, am optimistic about such 
things and think we are moving fairly rapidly In the direction of 
systems analysis of our overall state and national programs In a 
manner that will permit better choices to be made by young people. 

What must be the response of higher education to some, of 
the new demands of society? Higher education was easily seduced 
Intc assuming a societal role far beyond Its capabilities and I 
reiterate that we must not get drawn Into such a trap. We need to 
recognize that one of our responsibilities Is to acknowledge snd 
to reinforce that higher education Is not the appropriate alterna- 
tive for every American. We should assert thst higher education 
has and will continue to have a. major and necessary role In our 
society, but It will be a more limited and directed one. 

We must not overlook another point, probably more funda-^ 
mental to getting the money over the long term to support the 
programs In which you are Interested and In which all of our 
colleagues In higher education ere Interested. This point relates 
to the behavior of the human being. We can talk all we want about 
whether or not we are emphasizing too much career education, 
whether or not we are emphasizing too much liberal education, 
whether or not we are emphasizing too much engineering, veterinary 
medicine and so on, or whether or not we are pursuing too much the 
off--campue learning opportunities such as the university without 
walls. The most important underpinning element of all that will 
stand higher education In good steed, regardless of the political 
temper of a given ^rlod, has to do with the behavior of the human 
being. That Is the individual's Innate need and desire to learn. 
Hot neceasarlly to learn any particular thing, but just the human 
being's need to have the opportunity to learu. What Is Important 
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le that human beings need and want to learn from the tljoe they 
are alz months of age to the time they expire^ or at least up 
to the time of senility. That particular human need to have 
opportunity to learn is the major supporting pillar on which we 
can always go to our publics In seeking money to support the 
educational programs In which we are all Interested. That particu- 
lar need» when reinforced by the kinds of programs In which voca*- 
tlonal-technlcal or career*orlented education Is Involved and by 
building on such concepts aa the land-grant Institutions' tradition 
of professional education results In an absolute aasurance that 
those of us Involved In the kinds of <d*icatlon we are» will In 
subse<)uent decades continue to be able to obtain financial support 
for our programs. Granted^ we would always be able to utilize 
more money than we are going to get. We can have confidence that 
we will always be supported^ but not necessarily to the level of 
our desires* 

Given that we are going to be supported^ and given that we 
are defining our goals more carefully^ then we have nothing to 
fear from the societal drive toward accountability* Ve have 
nothing to fear from the publlc^s aspiration to bring Into being 
accountability syBtenkB And Imposing them on us* But while we need 
not fear accountability,, we should come forthwith proposals for 
mechanisms of achieving accountability, messured against yard- 
sticks that we think make some educational and financial sense* 
The concepta now related to accountability are most frequently 
oriented to holding one accountable for credit hours, for PTE staff, 
or for the percentage of those students enrolled who actually got 
a degree. Criteria of this nature miss the fundamentsl point of 
what takes place In the mind of any person, faculty or student, 
when tl^y are on campus. 

Higher education needs to cone up with mechanisms to give 
Indications of the value added to each Individual In the system 
regardless of the level at which he or she started at the time 
they joined the aystem. That Is very difficult to do, though some 
of our national management studies are attempting to do so* Our 
behavioral psychologists are going to have to help us more than 
they have to date. If we assume an sggreaelve posture nov and 
attempt to develop meamtraa of educational Imputs snd educational 
outputs that can be quantified In educationally-meaningful terms, 
I believe we can meet this accountability syndrome, even though It 
is control oriented, in a manner that will further reinforce that 
Institutions for post-secondary education will continue to be 
financially supported at levels that will permit us to carry out 
moat of the prograiu we wish to pursue. 

In cloelttg then, t would like to challenge you to not put 
more of your energy Into complaining about the fact that everybody 
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wants to hold you accountable and that thare are a numbet of 
auditors and outsiders trying to probe Into your affairs* Rather^ 
devote your energy to deallug fro» a position of positive confi- 
dence that you hEve everything going for you In terras of the sector 
of edocatlon In which you are functioning and In terns of your 
working In an ares that fulfills s basic human need* Use that 
extra intellectual talent which you have to come up with proposals 
for ways to measure Inputs and outputs that can have accountability 
systet&s spplled to the&i We can then rest sssored that whether 
It Is the decade of the 70*s or the decade of the 80*s, we will 
have a viable^ aggressive, dynamic and soclally^related post* 
secondary educational system of which we csn all be proud « 
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THE ISStTES ABOUT OBJKCTIVESl 
Robert Stake 



Ubiquity > All teaching has Its purposes* Countless 
objectives are simultaneously pursued by every teacher* Some 
objectives are explicit; some are Implicit* Objectives and 
purposes are also known as aliss^ goals » Intents » and hopes « To 
understand the objectives people have» you also have to know 
something of their needs, their fears, their expectations, and 
their dreams* 

Multiplicity/Diversity * People have more objectives than 
they can list* Different people have different objectives* Some 
people have objectives that are contrary to other people's ob* 
jectlves* Each person has objectives that compete with, and even 
contradict, some other of his own objectives* A list of objectives 
Is an oversimplification of what the group wants and a misrepre- 
sentation of what any one Individual wante* Nevertheless, It will 
sometimes be useful to have lists of objectives* 

Behavioral Specificity * A stated objective always 
represents a collection of desired behaviors (or phenomena)* The 
more specific the statement, then the smaller the collection, the 
less the misunderstanding about It, and the less useful It Is to 
represent some of the complex purposes of education* The more 
general the statement, then the broader the collection of behaviors 
the more the misunderstanding as to what Is and what Is not 
Included but the more likely It can be used to represent some of 
the complex purposes of education* 

There Is no language that perfectly represents what a 
teacher alms to teach* It Is helpful In eome cases to state 
desired outcomes In terms of student behaviors — but not always* 
The people who hold the objectives should decide which language 
expresses their objectives best* 

Responsibility * All teachers and all administrators are 
responsible for Indicating the school's objectives just as they 
are responsible for arranging environments, providing stimulation. 
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evoking student responses, and evaluating* But each teacher and 
administrator does not share e<]ually In these responsibilities* 
To the extent that responsibilities are assigned, each teacher's 
assignment should capitalist on what he can do best* Few of us 
In the classroom are skilled In stating objectives* Those who are 
not should be lnvlted*-*but not required— to develop the skill of 
stating objectives. A teacher's talents should be used to adapt 
teachinj^ to the Immediate circumstances » or to motivating students^ 
or to appraising responses^ or to whatever he Is best at. 

Obviously, stating objectives Is not a prerequisite to 
effective teaching nor should It be considered a universal remedy 
for poor teaching. Sometlmes-*-but not alvays*"lt v*lll help matters 
to have a teacher state his objectives. 

Prior lty > Different objectives will have different 
priorities. Priorities Indicate hcnr much effort (money, time, 
heart, etc.) should be allocated to each objective. Priority Is 
based on need, resources available, and the probability that a 
given use of resources will alleviate a particular need. It makes 
little sense to be specific about objectives and vague about 
priorities. 

EpheTnoralltv > objectives and priorities, for any person 
and any program, change with time. Statements of objectives. If 
to be used to mean something for an ongoing program, should be 
updated periodically* 

Disclosure . Usually hlgh*prlorlty objectives should be 
apparent to both the teacher and the learner. Sometimes It will 
Increase teaching-learning effectiveness to make the students more 
aware of objectives; sometimes It will not* It will not help to 
Identify objectives Which at the moment seem to the student Irrele*- 
vant or contrary to his self-concept. The teacher should not 
deceive himself or his students by Implying that he has Indicated 
(or should or could) all the objectives Involved In the learning. 
Of course, the teacher should candidly discuss the objectives \r±t\\ 
students who have a concern about them. 

Evaluation Utllltv . Some knowledge of teacher objectives 
Is necessary for a complete evaluation of a program. Specific 
statements may or may not help. The statement that evaluation 
cannot occur without specific statement of objectives Is nonsense; 
evaluative judgment of m<±rlt and shortcoming does not require an 
awareness of objectives. Evaluation projects can be organised 
around learning activities, management decisions, or teaching 
problems just as well as around objectives. Objectives may be more 
usefully considered after studying program activities than before. 
The choice Is made by deciding why the evaluation Is being done 
pnd who Is It being done for. It s s matter of Judgment. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IN RELATION TO VOCATIONAL PLANNING 

by 

Roman C» Puclnskl* 



I want to thank Dr» Larson and Dr» Valentine for the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you today on the subject of Accountability* 
As I sat here during the past day and one half listening to the 
speeches, I was impressed with the high degree of sophis\:ication 
with which you approach curriculum developiDent end its iiiq>lications 
for career education. As we look back to the early l960's when I 
first became interested in your field, as a ineni^er of the House 
subcommittee on education, the progress you are making is most im- 
pressive compared to a decade ago* 

Our job now is to bring up-to-date our critics who have 
been historically against vocational education and continue to be 
so because they seem unaware of what is taking place today* You 
should be congratulated on being here. 

But my responsibility this morning is to discuss some of 
the problems we have and the subject is Accountability* You may 
have read a couple of weeks ago that the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York has just re-evaluated what they considered to be their 
priceless paintings - and found that 300 paintings had to be 
downgraded because they were not executed by the famous painters 
whose names they bore* This massive re-evaluation was forced upoti 
the museum and has cost the museum tens of millions of dollars of 
losses because art scholars began challenging the validity of these 
paintings and, costly as the results were for the museum, it took 
this bold step to preserve its integrity* An^rica's educators, 
particularly those charged with the responsibilities of curriculum 
development, must demonstrate a similar boldness in revising 
curriculum standards if we are to preserve the integrity of the 
American educational system* We're living in a very changing 
society. 

Ve are here today to discuss, among other curriculum issues 
and problems, the concept of educational accountability* Ob*- 
viously, this is a concept to which many meanings attach. 

Efrem Sigel and Myra Sobel say, "Accountability is a demand 
to know what, if anything, has been accomplished with the money*" 
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Judith Seltz Says, **SliDply put, accountability Is the 
honoring of promises loade by educators to children and their parents* 

Dr* Leon Lessioger, professor of Education at G^^gl^ State 
University and a strong proponent of accountability defines it as a 
three part policy involving; ^^the measurable accomplishment of 
students, an independent educational accoioplishment audit or a test 
of the student^G progress by someone other than the teacher, and a 
pii)lic report of the success or failure of the program*^^ 

Professor Lessinger further states that, more sophisti- 
cated public is demanding evidence that every Johnny can read and 
that he has been provided with the other basic skills necessary to 
employment and a useful life in a complex society* The pti>lic is 
demanding product reliability * * * and will no longer accept mere 
assertions of professional superiority * * * Application of a new 
process of accountability la an activity we can use to confront some 
of our most critical education dilemmas 

On the other hand, Hcvard Storm^ less enthusiastic, sounds 
what amounts to a word of warning; %c have educators now who are 
enatDored with the word, ^accountability*^ Although there is 
nothing wrong with the word, there is a great deal wrong with what 
these gentlemen would hold us accountable to» They want teachers - 
and, in tum^ students accountable for discrete bits of informa- 
tion and they want teachers to specify in behavioral terms just 
what it is they want the student to accomplish* Thus to appreciate 
poetry is a poor objective, but to demonstrate knowledge of metonymy. 
Is precise and accountable * * * Behavioral objectives run riot is 
but a small atep to a cybernetic world of push buttons* What^s 
good for Rand and the Pentagon is not necessarily totally applicable 
for kids* Accountability is a trap unless one balances such a 
notion with human intentions, for we are not machines* We are 
flesh and blood who desperately want to appreciate all aspects of 
life* We, as Dewey urged, should celebrate life by reconstructing 
it*^' 

There you have it* You can see that the educational 
community is sharply divided on precisely what we mean by account- 
ability and if history is any teacher, and it is, we can expect 
for sometime in the inmedlate future a national dialogue on educa*- 
tional accountability, and one which vlll have many ramifications* 

Taking a position for or against accountability is the 
newest **in'' thing in education* And it is somewha'; amazing for m 
to see the growing lexicon on this entire subject* 

You can always count on the phrase makers and the alphabet 
soup devotee to get together whenever a new dlalogtje comes into 
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being. Let us then look at some of the new alphabet taking shape 
In systems that have been suggested as means by which accountability 
may be e3q)llcated and realized; 

P ,P ,fi ,S , (planning. Programming, Budgeting System) - a 
management technique which was designed to Identify the 
relationships between the quantity and quality of products 
and the costs of alternative methods of production, 
PERT (Program Evaluation Review Technique) - a managen^nt 
tool designed to assist school personnel to describe 
monitor the operation of a program or S3r8tem, 
Systems Analysis -a variety o£ operational research tech^ 
nlques including computer simulation which will define and 
analyze the con5)onents of a system and their interaction. 
Performance Contracting - a school system specifies desired 
outcomes with a desired pupil population and enters Into a 
contract with an agency for the provision o£ ediicatlonal 
e3q)erlences that will produce the desired outcomes ia the 
pupil population. Guaranteed performance contracts 
specify that the contractor will not be paid If the 
specified outcomes are not achieved. 

Turn-keying - the process whereby a program established and 
operated effectlvi^ly by a performance contract Is adopted 
by a school system and operated by Its personnel. 
Pro-am auditing - the Independent examination of an educa- 
tional program or performance contract to verify results, 
processes, personnel, and the contents of the activities. 
Education vouchers - suggests a means by which parents 
could buy In a **free market*' the particular school program 
they selected by presenting a voucher for tuition Issued 
by a school district or government agency, Tlie ItH^lementa- 
tlon o£ such a Plan implies the availability of financial 
and program audits, standards of educational quality and 
evaluation data to potential parent purchasers. 
Incentive pay - the rationale suggests that teachers will 
be paid on the basis of the performance or achievement of 
their pupils. 

As a matter of fact, we are getting to a point now where 
so many educators are so busy dlvlsiag new techniques for account'^ 
ability that we lose track of the basic thrust In education, 

I am In no way downgrading this growing demand for account- 
ability. 

As Chairman of the House Subcommittee on General Education 
for several years prior to last Wovenber, I have been well aware 
of the growing unrest among taxpayers with their educational 
system. 
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I have tried to play a key role in turning the system around 
so that education in the '70's would be more responsive to the 
needs of our students and our k.'^tion. 

It is for this reason that I view with some skepticism the 
growing emphasis on accountability as has been suggested in the 
current dialogue on the subject, 

I think that Henry Dyer stated the case well when he said: 

"it must be constantly kept in mind that the educa- 
tional process is not on all fours with a manufacturing 
or Industrial process; it is a social process in which 
human beings are continually interacting with other human 
beings in ways that are imperfectably measurable and 
predictable* Education does not deal with inert raw 
materials but with living minds that are instinctively 
concerned, first with preserving their cwn integrity, 
and» second^ with reaching a meaningful accomnvodation 
with the world around them. The output of the educa- 
tional process is never a finished product whose 
characteristics can be rigorously specified in advance; 
it is an individxjal who is sufficiently aware of his 
own incompleteness to make him want to kv"^Jp on growing 
and learning ^nd trying to solve the riddle of his awn 
existence in a world that neither he nor anyone else 
can fully understand or predict/' 

In my judgment before we can intelligently discuss account^ 
ability, we ought to perhaps at least try to agree on some of the 
problems that this newest rage in ediication poses, 

Richard Harsh has raised some very valid points when he 
asked among other things what the schools should be ^*ccoun'table 
for* Are they to be held responsible for all aspects of cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor development and accomplishiHent? 

Such implies that there must be explicit and detailed 
statements of the anticipated outcomes in behavioral terms that 
are susceptible to observation and measurement* (Thus, the concept 
of educational accountability has been closely tied to the concept 
of behavioral objectives*) It is held that accountability is 
dependent upon clearly defined objectives* I agree* I think that 
I favor, what may be called the TVlerian approach, of determining 
objectives in terms of a more global sense and then defining more 
precisely the behaviors, i*e*, behavioral objectives, which indicate 
progress toward the global objective. This two-part process is 
essential if we are not to throw out- the baby with the bath. 
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Harsh asks further: "tfho should be accountable ? Cold logic 
would suggest that each person whose task It Is to Influence learn" 
ing - teacher^ principal, curriculum coordinator, counselor, or 
whoever - should be held accountable for precisely that part of the 
educational outcome which he can effect directly through his efforts ^ 
Aid)lvalence to such specification Is bom from a reflection upon 
the complexity of human behavior as well as the Infinite Inter^ 
relations of environmental effects* 

How shall accountability be established? Obvious to all Is 
the need for a method of relating Input factors to process and out- 
come In a manaei: that will permit appropriate attribution of the 
outcomes to the various Input elements. Accountability reqtd.res a 
comprehensive information system for providing reliable Information 
on the Input, content, process, and products of the educational 
program. 

By whom should accountability be determined? The Insistence 
that self-evaluation Is biased has promoted the notion the Inde- 
pendent — external auditors or evaluators are desirable. On the 
other hand, program participants have recurrently voiced suspicion 
about the relevance of the process, measures, and data treatments 
that will be used as a means of judging the effectiveness of 
educational programs." 

I submit to you here this marnlng, with all due respect to 
this growing rhetoric on accountability, the average citizen and 
parent of school children Is looklpg for a stAstantlally less 
sophisticated method to judge whether his child's education at 
least the elementary and secondary level has been a success. 

The fourth annual Gallop Poll on piillc attitudes toward 
education gives us a pretty good Insight Into how the average 
American parent wants to judge his chlld^s education. 

In r^ttponse to the question: "People have different 
reasons why they want their children to get an education. What 
are the chief reasons that come to your mind?" Forty-four percent of 
those responding said they want their children to get an education 
"to get better jobs." Forty-three percent said, "to get along bet- 
ter with people on all levels of society." Thirty-eight percent 
said "to make more money - achieve financial success/* TWenty- 
one percent said, "to attain self-satisfaction." Fifteen percent 
said, "to stimulate their minds," Eleven percent said "for 
miscellaneous reasons ." 

These response? show a Gallop conclusion that the pti)llc 
thinks of education largely In a pragmatic way. This heavy 
eii()hasls on material goals, at the expense of those concerned 
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with Intellectual and artistic development » should come as no shock. 
Americans are a practical people who believe firmly that education 
Is the royal road to success in life. Too many of our academics 
seem to want to forget or Ignore this. 

The fact that the large percentage of American parents want 
their child to get an education so they can g^t "a better job" 
should be a sobering reminder to our educational Institutions that 
real accountability lies in whether or not the child can even get 
a Job upon graduation. 

As one who has spent fourteen years carefully viewing 
America's educational concept^ I agree with the av.5rage American 
that the true test of education Is whether child can become a 
useful citizen of society by above all> getting a meaningful job. 

In Judgment this Is the new challenge for academla in 
general and vocational education In particular. It Is even more 
of a challenge to you as curriculum developers, 

I have stated many times» our critics notwithstanding, the 
last third of the 20th Century belongs to the vocational educator. 
If you fail, the whole system falls* No one Is more Important In 
this entire spectrum of vocational education than you currlculom 
developers. You have a hug^ challenge ahead of you, and I think 
you can lueet that challenge, 

I am so pleased that a presidential commission on educational 
goals last year recommended that we bury once and for all the gen- 
eral education curriculum and devise in its place an educational 
system which will put college preparation and cateer education on 
an equal plane. Make them co-equal in the learning process so that 
our Young people all of them — will be prepared for the world 
of work through career education, and if their talents dictate, to 
go on to college if they so wish. (This report is extremely im- 
portant in recognizing the need for career education for all our 
young people) , 

May the era of credent lability rest in peace. You as 
vocational planners have a range of responsibility unprecedented 
in the history of American education, for this new emphasis on 
career education is the keyston^i of finding answers to many of our 
problems. 

We talk about productivity and we talk about blue collar 
blues. We can achieve neither productivity nor overcome blue 
collar blues within the basic structure of our present educational 
system. All the demands for accountability will not change the 
results. 
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The system itself must be changed. 

The teacher alone can no longer be held responsible for the 
failure of her students when we liapose on her an educational 
curriculum that bores her students and gives them little meaningful 
challenge . 

I hope that this conference can put into sharp perspective 
a firm determination that the dialogue on accountability in educa- 
tion will find true ineaning only when the curriculum we present 
young Aciericans will have a meaningful component of vocational 
education and provide our students with a respectful ax^reness that 
sooner or latet > each of us as busian beings must enter the world of 
work in one form or another. 

You have an enormous challenge at a time when much of 
academla continues to block your efforts. 

Career education means different things to different people. 
Let us not be "hoodwinked** into taking the old general education 
course, let tliem put a new dressing on it, call it career education, 
give the youngster a few slides and what not about job opportunities, 
and call this a turn around of the system. You have demonstrated 
to Hie in the day and one half there is more to career education 
than 'Vindow dressing," What you have been talking about must be 
an integral part of the educational system* Otherwise we will have 
failed and be back where we started, A meaningful career education 
plan must have a vocational education coii5>onent, otherwise we are 
kidding ourselves, parents and students. 

We* re a country of change. Why should we all of a sudden 
say to our students that we are not going to offer career educa- 
tion because he might change his mind. Modem technology forces 
the average American to 'change his skills five to twelve times 
during his life. Why should we be shocked if we teach "junior'' 
one thing and when he leavec high school he goes to another job. 
What's important is that this child has a "fall back" position if 
a job doesn*t materialize* That's the value of vocational educa- 
tion. 

I'm pleased that you have this conference* You have one of 
the biggest challenges in this country today. Your job is tough, 
there is no greater challenge in my judgment than the job of 
curriculum planner and developer* How well you discharge your 
duties and how well you respond to the needs of Amar'ica with the 
changing requirements for job skills and with the legislative 
tools we gave you in the 1960's and the new amendments in 1970 
will determine the future of vocational education. 
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I hdve every reason to be extreiuely hopeful. Our studies 
show iTupresslve use of these new laws by schools throughout our 
land. We are depressed^ hcpwever^ with high levels of government 
trying to downgrade vocational education. But as they say, "hang 
on, a better day Is coming." 

I'm confident If American education Is to be saved, and 
obviously It must be saved, then we must train young Americans for 
jobs and people like you In this room will and can save our school 
system. Thank you very much. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
OF CAREER EDUCATION 

by 

Sunny Hansen* 



International Perspective 

About 12 years ago I had an opportunity to spend a year in 
Norway studying Norwegian educational reform* At that time 
Norway^ a sioall * deaocratic* homogeneous nation with 99 percent 
literacy* was In the process of changing Its school structure 
from a sevens-year folkeskole to a nine-year youth school* At the 
heart of the educational change was a dec^lre to broaden the role 
of the school » to provide students greater opportunity for choice^ 
to open up options In a system that previously had been fairly 
prescriptive and tracked » and to provide an opportunity for 
students of diverse backgrounds arAd abilities to come together for 
nine years of common education but also with opportunity to 
erplore their own unique Interests and abilities through an 
expanded curriculum and co*currlculum* The ultimate goals were 
that the new plan would open equal educational opportunity for all 
and that students would be better prepared to choose vocational 
goals* A counselor was to be lntro<tuced In the system for the 
first time to assist In the process of providing educational and 
vocational guidance for al]* The reform was legislated In the 
School Reform Law of 1959 and was to be Implemented by the 
Klnistry of Church and Education under Norway* s national system of 
education. In other words* politics and education were acting 
together to achieve ends which the society d^sm^d good* They were 
making major educational changes to make what already appeared to 
be a good educational system even better. 

What Is of special significance for this currlculttm 
Institute Is not only that the change drew heavily from the model 
of the American comprehensive school but that there was a strong 
and deliberate focus on vocational orientation through curriculum 
In grades 6, 7 and 8. Of additional interest Is that this 
educational reform In Norway came about the time of another 
significant event which has had an impact on American education. 
Sputnik^ as we are well aware^ provided an Impetus In this country 
for the disciplines-centered curriculum changes of the 60* s which 
sought to Improve subjects - especially math and science - through 
such projects as SMSG, PSSC, Project English, and Project Social 
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Studies* thua» ve have tbe irony of a country emulating us and 
broadening tbe focus of curriculum at a tlae vhen ve began to move 
in a direction of tightening up» especially the academic 
curriculum* Ve are also aware of the curriculum movemente prior 
to the '60's vhen there vas at various times focus on child study» 
the core curriculum* and the Devey Action School* 

I mention these things because I think it helps us to get 
a better handle on vhat is happening to education in our society 
vhen ve add a little historical perspective to the present context 
of curriculum reform today * which has in the last tvo years been 
labeled career education* 

Lest ve think ve are in the midat of a revolutionary nev 
movement » Herr (1972) reminds us* * . 

"many of the elements vhich appear to be incorporated 
in present descriptions of career education have been 
advocated in one form or another for at least the past 
century*" 

Whether "old vine in nev bottles" or "nev vine in old bottles/' 
the best of current and emerging systems "are itt>re broadly 
conceived » have dravn more heavily on the behavioral sciences for 
an understanding of the developmental needs and motives of clients » 
have more effectively organized the institutional resources in 
the schools and community agencies vhere guidance is performed/** * 
and appear to have expanded alms and bolder strategies (Hanaen 
and Borov» 1973) * 

National ?erspectiv<»ft 

Besides the international curriculum developments » there 
also have been some national developments in career guidance vhich 
vere precursors of career education - pragmatic efforts of 
humanitarian social vorkera^ vocational educators^ and counselors 
vhich vere focused on the needs of hustsn beings to develop and 
adjust to an occupational role* There are three major thrusts » 
two of vhich go back to the turn of the century^ one^ to the mid- 
forties* they are 1) vocational education^ 2) vocational guidance 
and 3) career development* Let me deal vlth each of these briefly* 

Vocational Education * Most of you as vocational educatora 
are more familiar vlth its history than ^ am* But I think it is 
important for me tc call attention to the impact of vocational 
education back in the 1890*8 vhen it vas recognized that indi* 
vlduals needed more training and better skills to pr^are them for 
a complex industrial vorld and that manual training or vork as an 
apprentice vlth a master craftsman would provide important kinds 
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of experience that had been lacking prior to that time. Although 
It had a prljnarlly cognitive Information and aklll orientation, 
vocational education gave rise to the flrat national vocational 
guidance movement. (And It la largely through vocational 
education leglalatlon and funda that major Innovative programa 
In career education are under way.) 

Vocational Guidance ^ About the aame time an Ideallatlc 
social worker named Frank Parsona became concerned with providing 
a new aet of human services and set up hla Vocations Bureau In 
Boston* Parsona, who la generally considered the father of 
vocational guidance, had a fairly almple and explicit model for 
helping people vocationally* He said you help them obtain 
Information about Jobs - occupational information about require* 
ments, worker characteristics, and working conditions; you help 
them to look at themsalves - their abilities and Interests; and 
then you engage in "true reaaonlng** about the two - and make a 
vocational choice. That "true reasoning" has come to be called 
"counseling" in our modem society* And with the advent of the 
psychology of individual differences and the test and meaaurement 
movement, there was developed a variety of tools and Inatniments 
through which decisions could be made for people* 

The problepi, however, is that the teatii given to get 
objective measures of differences between atwlsnts became testo 
for selection and placement, especially used hy collegea and 
Induatry* And the model presumed the existence of an expert who 
had the answers and could tell you which way to go* Thua the 
original Parsonlan approach, created out of humanitarian motives 
to meet a aocletal need, became a matching model of individuals 
and Jobs with easentlally a prediction and placement function. 
And of course that matching model has found expresalon in what has 
been the chief vehicle for vocational guidance in the Schools, the 
ninth grade careera or occtipatlona unit lu which the young person 
looks at himself, studies a couple of occupations and chooses one 
that he wants to be* One of the problems with this mC'iel that 
it waa oriented toward a stable Job market, unchanging individ- 
uals, and assumed a once*^for-all career decision at a given point 
in time, all of which have proved inappropriate for modem times* 

Career Development * Since then - about the mld-fortlea 
and early fifties " some other Important educational developments 
have occurred. With the emergence of counseling psychology and 
especially the work of Carl Rogers, there waa a strong focua on 
the self * on awareness of self - linking peraonal feellnga about 
self with goala, achievements, aspirations and external realities* 

Concurrently a new line of inquiry was going on at 
Columbia when Ginzberg identified three stages of vocational 
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development and Don Super and his associates began their longltU' 
dlnal Career Pattern Studies and In effect helped create a new 
discipline and a theretofore neglected aspect of human development 
called career development* Their unique contribution has added a 
dynamic dimension by helping us look at the developmental aspects 
of occupational behavior and a new construct called vocational 
maturity * They defined career development as ti^l£*-development* 
While the study of how people develop vocationally - their 
occupational soclallzs^.tlon - Is d relatively new field of study* 
there are some things that we hsve learned not only about adult 
workers but about occupational roles and motives of children and 
youth » as well* 

And thla looking at career development as self ^-development 
using the vork vorld as the vehicle for self-exploration - has set 
the stage for what Is happening today - that ls» In effect^ a 
convergence of theae three historical trends In career education* 
This focua In many ways appears to have moved us toward a concern 
for the total curriculum ; rather than Improving subjects In bits 
and pieces » It has brought us closer to what Goodlad (1968) back 
In 1966 called a "humanistic curriculum" based on human Interests 
and values* Even then he was suggesting the need for attention to 
the entire curriculum and the larger questions of what we are 
educating for and why* And as we enter the decade of the *70's 
we are offered a new framework for curriculum which provides a 
comprehensive umbrella for unifying learning experiences around 
the career needs of youth and adults and attends to the dual 
concerns of the Individual and society* 



Social Dilemmas of the *70*s 

As with Norway^ we are trying to make a good educational 
system better* We are wel?. a^are of the social Issues and dilemmas 
of the *70*s which make It Imperative that we seek some additional 
solutions* I would like to highlight some of theae larger social 
issues which in my opinion relate to occupational dilemmas* 

1* Changing Meanings of Work in the Human Experience * 
The message has been coming across loud and clear from a variety 
of sources - that people are becoming more alienated from their 
work» that they are not getting the satisfactions expected and 
that their poor work adjustment manlfesta Itself In absenteeism^ 
lack of productivity^ and even sabotage* There has been a 
plethora of articles in newspapers and magazines in the past two 
years with essentially a similar message - the mesninglessness and 
dehumanlxatlon of vork» especially on the assembly line* The 
workers are saying that they are concerned about more than Just 
the economic security of the Job - they also want what Leveneteln 
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(1965) calls "psychic incoEse" - personal satisfaction In what they 
are 4oing and in tt.e vork environment* The problem vas poignantly 
presented in the CBS TV Documentary on the blue-collar workers on 
the Detroit assembly line Isat July* 

Another sspect of the problem is the message from some of 
the students who are not accepting our traditional work vi>j.x:es* 
They are saying^ "Don*t force us into your traditional .^obs; help 
us find vork that will help us change snd Improve socl^^ty* We 
want activities and jobs thst will make society a better place/* 
They are concerned about the roles various occupations play in. 
fulfilling social atul economic needs* While most of the people 
I know have to work and want to vork» for some vork does not hold 
the central place in life thst it once had* Increasingly we are 
seeing the phenomenon of: the adult career shift a^ng established 
workers who are tired of the rat race and vant to change their 
life style* Some are saying that while the role of worker is 
Important^ they are slao concerned about their roles in family^ 
politics^ and comHunity* Indeed we are seeing a variety of work 
patterns influenced by different work values^ changing leisure 
patterns » and reexamined individual needa and goals* 

2* Changes in the Structure and Composition of the Labor 
Force * While it is not necessary or possible for me to deal with 
all of these^ I vould like to cite some of the major ones which 
are part of the occupational dilenanas* The first - one we h^ve 
heard quoted many times * is that 80 percent of the jobs of this 
decade do not require a college education - this at a time when 
the great American dream of college for everyone still seems to 
dominate the American imagination* Among other significant 
changes are the Increasing gains for Blacks in the labor force 
which - though far from adequate - are encouraging* Another is 
the fact that more and more woman are entering the labor force and 
are asking for equal opportunity in education and employment* We 
have also become acutely aware of the problems associated with 
employment in the past tvo years - an anomaly in vhicn we do not 
have enough skilled workera in some fields^ such as health services 
and accounting » but overtrained and consequently underemployed 
mrkers in others » such as teaching and engineering* We are also 
aware of the fact that with technology some jobs are disappearing 
through automation and that others are being created and that new 
kinds of jobs are emerging with the efforts to solve some of the 
major social problems associated with housing^ healthy ecology^ 
and civil rights* 

3* problems Aaaociated with Institutional Dropouts * We 
know that in spite of the many progranis of the late sixties to 
provide akilla» jobs and trsinlng for those unprepared to enter 
the job market (tha NYC» the Occupational Information and Skill 
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Centers^ MDTA^ and the like) » the high school dropout problem Is 
fltlll very much vlth ub* Marland (1972) reminds us that there are 
fltlll around 30 percent high school dropouts each year, students 
whose needs are not being met by the heavily academic or general 
curriculum* 

But another kind of dropout has come to the fore In the 
career education movement* And that Is the college dropout* 
Again ve are toXd that of the 40 percent who typically go on to 
college^ the ones counselors are accuaed of spending their time 
with, only half of those will obtain a four^-year degree, the 
others left to flounder without alternative goals or guidance* 
The net result Is that 80 percent of our school population does 
not get adequate vocational guidance and placement aaslstance 
(Mar land, 1972)* 

A third kind of dropout has entered the work ecene and 
that la the corporate or Institutional dropout - the adult worker, 
already mentioned, who Is tired of the rat race In which he flnda 
himself and the roles hla work requires* This kind of dropout 
Is epitomized by the Law School Dean who resigned and moved his 
whole family to the Minnesota North Wooda and the brokerage firm 
executive who realgned not only from his job but from all his 
board membershlpa to engage In a year of aelf-renewal and find 
another career* Increaalagly we are aeelng this kind of exit- 
retrain Ing-re-^en try pattern among workers who are not willing to 
spend their lives with the same job or company so they can obtain 
the 50-year watch* 

4* Problems Associated with the "Walling Off'' Dilemma * 
With the prolonging of education until 16 and the employers' 
Insistence on at leaat a hl^h school diploma for most jobs, we 
have aeen many youth Isolated from the work world* Our tradi- 
tional programa have forced students to chooae early between 
academic and vocational education, with the result that the 
vocational atudenta have been the onea given a direct exploratory ; 
experience - which unfortunately has been looked on as aomethlng 
you dc if you can't handle the academic curriculum (Taylor, 1972)*' 
Except through summer a. ^ part-^tlme joba, other students have had / 
little opportunity to know the work world how It is organized 
and what the options are - or to really test themselves In It* 
The traditional curriculum has served to wall off the school from'/ 
the community* 

Tbla walllng-off of the employments-bound from the college- 
bound bas resulted In an unfortunate dichotomy In which work Is 
something for the employment-bound, and college-bound students 
defer as long as possible thinking In vocational termai The 
walllng"Off hss perpetuated a curriculum In which academic aubjects 
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and vocational subjects have been In their own boxes and a 
tracking system which negates the very purposes for which the 
coiBprehenslve high school was created • It has caused a fragmented 
curriculum which has not capitalized on the possible ways of 
Integrating academic and vocational subjects to make school more 
relevant to the present goals^ future plans^ and preferred life 
styles of Btudenta* I believe Robert Frost*s words are appropriate 
here when he eald» ''Something there Is that doesn^t love a wall - 
that wants It down/' 

I think a lot of human beings In the schools are tired of 
the artificial wells that have been created to separate them from 
one another - college-bound from employment-bound, academic 
teachers from vocational teachers » teachers and students from 
people In business and Industry - and I think career education 
speaks most forcefully to this dilemma of getting the walls that 
serve only to obstruct human potentials down* 

5* The Information Deficit Dilemma * One of the things we 
have learned through career development research Is that students 
and often adults make career decisions with an Information deficit* 

Katz (1963) has put It clearly when he says^ regarding career 
decision-making,, that students '*do not know what (Information] they 
need» they do have what they want, and they cannot use what they 
have*** There Is considerable evidence, for example^ that students 
have a paucity of Information about occupational and educational 
options; that they often have misinformation; that they make career 
choices from a very limited range of occupations often based on 
myths and stereotypes* We have been quite aware of this kind of 
Information deficit which often leads to premature occupational 
foreclosure* 

However, there are three other kinds of Information which 
have been lacking: 1) Information about self, 2) Information about 
psycho-social aspects of work, and 3) Information about the ptc^ ^ ^es 
of careei* decision-making* Host students have not had an oppor-^ 
tunlty through the schools to obtain accurate Information about 
themselves, their aptitudes, Interests, and values - what they 
value, what they can do; what their priority values are and hov 
they want to act on those values through the choices and decisions 
they make* Often the Information they have obtained Is of the 
objective, logical kind about work requirements, pay, and job 
duties Instead of what Samler has called the **psycho-soclal 
aspects** of work - the life style It affords and the psychological 
meaning it has in the life of an Individual* Moreover, many young 
people do not have access to working role nodels through whom they 
can get this kind of Information* Third, they need to be exposed 
to the process of career d«»c is Ion "-making In today's world, to 
discover that It Is no longer a one-shot, one-cholce^-for-llfe 
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decision but a series of developmental decisions and roles start- 
ing In the elementary years and continuing into retirement* 

6. The Special Heeds of Bypassed Populations ^ The special 
needs of minorities^ poor whites^ and other disadvantaged popula- 
tions have been given poae attention thrc^ugh the poverty and 
economic opportunity programs of the late *60's» Nonetheless, 
many of these are '*band-ald*' kinds of operations which deal with 
remediation rather than prevention* The Civil Rights movement has 
greatly dramatised the needs of minority persons whose career and 
other needs have been shortchanged* As Feldman (1967) points out- 
so veil, the schools are responsible for preparing all Individuals 
for full participation In the economic life, and yet for many 
deprived Individuals, ve have not equipped them with the skills, 
the competencies, the sense of agency, or the positive self- 
concepts which allow them to obtain a better job, which Is a key 
to a better life and to rising on the socioeconomic ladder. 

There Is a special dilemma now In that at a time when c^ny 
minority persons have gained access to a college education, the 
college diploma no longer appears to be the key to success* And 
there Is some concern among Blacks that career education will 
attempt to traits all their youngsters for vocational and technical 
careers. Disadvantaged students have suffered most from the , 
school's unwillingness to accept responsibility for career 
preparation^ from the heavily verbal academic curriculum which 
often has not met their needs, from the unfortunate perception of 
vocational education as a dumping ground for the problem student 
rather than a positive, viable option which can open up oppor- 
tunities. The reluctance of the schools to relate curriculum 
to the world of work - with Its roots In the old general educstlon- 
vocatlonal education controversy - has done a special disservice 
to those who have been outside of the opportunity structure. 
Career education - aa one means of bringing education and work 
closer together In an Integrated curriculum ^ offers some promise. 

Another group whose special needs are ju8t beginning to 
achieve special attention Is the 51 percent called women. It has 
been extremely disconcerting to me that most of the literature on 
career education which has come out In the past two years has given 
only token attention. If at all, to the Important question of the 
education and employment of women. Except for Soman Puclnskl's 
chapter, few writers have shown any Indication that there Is need 
for concern about the career development of vomen as well as of 
men. It seems to me that the facts about women In the labor force, 
along with the moderate voices of the Women's Movement (of which 
mine Is one), make explicit the need for women to be able to 
choose freely from a variety of roles In life and not to be forced 
Into one mold or career pattern for all. The creation of programs 
of career educstlon geared to the chsnglng role of women will also 
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dranatize the aeed for programs for the chaoglog rolefi ct men In 
ifork and fanlly. The startling facts about women in ^ployment - 
the Increasing numbers, the limited opportunity ±n stereotyped 
occupations, the discrimination in salary and pronotion ^ are 
matched by a concern about the lessened opportunities for self** 
fulfillment vhich a tight labor market presages. 

Two signs that the USOB is beginning to show concern are 
1) its sponsorship of a vork seminar this month on Udmen in the 
Labor Force with Implications for Career Education and 2) the fact 
that the official USOB film on career education has been withdrawn 
due to the inadequate representation of women and minorities. While 
most of the career development research and theory has been on men, 
there la some evidence that attention is now being turned to career 
development of and career education for women. 

The problem of lack of planning, lack of work orientation, 
and lack of identity have been especislly complicated for girls 
whose planning typically has been for college as a stop^gap job 
until marriage; whose identity haa been through a husband'a 
occupation; and whose main role has been prescribed by society as 
that of wife and mother. 

Hew Delivery Systems 

All of these dilemmas reflect the need for some major 
educational changes ^ in general and vocational curricultim and In 
vocational guidance. Students have told us in a variety of ways 
that we are not meeting their needs In the life planning domain. 
Studies of early childhood have indicated that students develop their 
attitudes about occupations very early in life; high school students 
have repeatedly faulted the schools ^ and eapecislly counselors ^ for 
lack of effective help in career planning; and college students are 
fearful and uncertain about alternatives as they face the prospect 
of a job market which appeara to hold little for them in some 
traditional fields in which they find themaelves overtrained and un^ 
or underemployed. 

There is no doubt that individuals in a complex aociety auch 
as ours need more help In finding out who they ar^, where they^re 
going, what they can become ^ men, women. Black, white, Chicano, 
Indians, all. Counselors as one of the major delivery systems have 
been inadequate for a variety of reasons, not all of their own 
creation. The curriculum, aa another part of the delivery system, 
has also been inadequate. And now, a dJI^ferent kind of delivery 
syatea la being advocated a syatem of career education which 
provides for a variety of experiences through the curriculum, 
in school and in comiiunlty, involving teachers, counselore, parents, 
and business representatives. It is my belief that career 
education in the broad sense can be a tnily 
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liberating force for social change and a humanizing alternative 
for Individual development • It holds potential for unifying the 
curriculum* better meeting Individual and societal needs and for 
dealing vlth same of these aoclal* psychological * and economic 
Issues which face us* I vould like to spend the remaining minutes 
delineating some of the major characteristics of a career education 
curriculum In this broad context* 



Career Education: Liberating Alternative 
for a Humanized Curriculum 

Thus far I have suggested that educstlonal change and 
reform Is one ttteans by which democratic nations try to Implement 
goals to which they are committed * that three historical strands 
In American education have converged Into a thrust which today Is 
called career education* and that some of the major social dilemmas 
of our nation affect and will be affected by what happens In the 
schools as a result of broad programa of career education* 

I am very much concerned about the narrow perceptions that 
many educators and parents have of career education* Some see It 
as just another name for vocational education* and* as such* 
something which they are not buying Into* Some see It as a 
put-^ovm of general and academic education and as an attempt to 
vocatlonallze the schools* Some see It as vocational and technical 
training for everyone, as early trackings and as an abandonment 
of the college-for-everybody American dream - a prospect of 
special concern to minorities who are just gaining greater access 
to higher education* Othera see It as a promulgation of a 
traditional work ethic for all at a time when work values are 
diverse and changing and* even more* as a glorification of work 
without adequate attention to the Importance of leisure^ aesthetics* 
family* and community* While many of these Interpretations are 
Inaccurate^ the expanded concept helps counteract these fears and 
concerns* 

But In a more positive vein* I believe that In the broad 
context career education has potential to be both liberating and 
humanizing - liberating In the sense of opening up more opportu- 
nities , options* and freedom of choice for all segments of our 
society to more fully develop their potentials; humanizing In 
that It will put the focus back where It belongs - on the self- 
developront of the Individual and his human needs and values* I 
would like to briefly describe the dimensions of such a curriculum 
as my colleagues and I at the University of Hinnescta h&T^ 
attempted to define It* For the last several years Wes Tennyson* 
Mary Klaurens and I (1972)* along with a group of very capable 
graduate students* have been conceptualizing a KrX2 career 
development curriculum to facilitate aelf-development* 
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The Career Development Currlcul\im (CDC) 

In our conceptualization we have been strongly influenced 
by Super» by Tiedeman and 0'Hara» and other career development 
researchers* Super^s definition of vocational developi^ent as "a 
continuous process of developing and linplementing a sell-concept » 
with satisfaction to self and benefit to society" (1953) still 
holds a great deal of meaning today* Life stages - of growth , 
exploration > establishment , maintenance > and decline play an 
important psrt in his theory^ snd it is these life stsges and the 
developmental tasks sssociat^d with them that form the rationale 
for our approach* Super's view of career as embracing the tnajor 
roles one occupies in a lifetime - family member, community member « 
student, and worker (l97l) - suggests that school is part of one's 
career and, more important, that the Job cf student should be a 
Joyful, humanizing, growth^producing experience* 

Katz (1973) contributes to the broad concept when he says 
the basic choices of work and non-work are choices among values 
and value systems - that each individual makes self appraisals, 
evaluates past performance and predicts future performance, and 
his decisiona and plans express his self concept* 

In our work on the Career Development: Curriculum (CDC)^ 
vhich is an sttempt to trsnslate some of the broad career 
development concepts into s systematic set of lesming escperiences , 
ve view csreer development ss a process , a part of human devel-* 
opment which occurs whether we do anything about it or not* We 
see career educstion as the tesching snd counseling interventions 
which facilitate that development* We have identified ten major 
dimensions that provide a brosd framework for practice - and which 
we believe get at a number of the social dilemmas Just described - 
and have attempted to state these in behavioral terms* 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
IS 



ONE ASPECT OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 



WHICH IS 

UNCONSCIOUS & 
CONSCIOUS 



AND IS AFFECTED BY 



EVENTS 

MEDIA 

PEOPLE 

RANDOM FACTORS 



"The process of developing and 
Implementing a self-concept/* 
-Super 

"Self-development viewed In 
relation with orientation, 
exploration, choice, entry, 
and progress In educational 
vocational pursuits/' 

-Tledeman & O^Hara 



CAREER EDUCATION 



COUNSELING INTERVENTIONS 



A FIELD OF OOWLEDGE 



WHICH DRAWS FROM 



DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
OCCUPATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 



COMMUNITY INTERVENTIONS 



TEACHING INTERVENTIONS 



Dlmenolona of Career EducaClon 



The student vlll: 



1* Identify hla Interests^ abilltleo^ values^ 
needs and other self characteristics as they 
relate to occupational roles» 

2* Explore occupational areas and describe 
opportunities^ potential satisfactions^ 
required roles of workers and other relate^ 
dlnenslons^ 



Orientation 

and 
Exp loratlcn 



Training 

and 
Advancement 



3* Describe the psychological meanlrg of nork and 
Its value In the himan experience^ 

4* Describe modern work structure and Its 
organizational milieu^ 

5* Tell how the Individual's role in work 1b tied 
to the uell-belng of the community^ 

6* Defi^nstrate planfulness in striving to achieve 
occupational goals and objectives^ 

7* Demonstrate through his work relevant behavior 
that he Is acquiring a concept of self as a 
productive person in a work^centered society^ 

8» Describe that relationship which exists 

between basic skills^ marketable skills^ and 
Interpersonal skills and the jobs he can 
reasonably aspire to In adult llfe» 

9* Demonstrate possession of ^ reasonable degree 
of basic skills^ knowledges and behavioral 
characteristics associated with work of some 
type or an occupational area^ 

10* Demonstrate through his work relevant behavior 
an ability to learn» adjust to» and advance In 
his chosen occupation* 



These dimensions clearly support our view that career 
development and personal or self development are part of the sam^ 
package^ a position which emerged out of an awareness that 
students are not fulfilling their potential Itlea partly because we 
have failed to help them work out the relationships between them- 
selves and th&lr society* This awareness has been reinforced by 
their cries for a more humane environment, for a more relevant 
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currlculumi And relevance Id found. . . *Vhen that vhlch Is being 
learned enables one to understand Che meaning of his life and when 
expfiriences are provided which help Cle together community and 
Individual InCerescs" (Tennyson, 197l), 

The CDC reflects our belief thaC work and leisure offer a 
naCural vehicle for self-^exploraclon snd self examination - noc 
scrlccly an egocenCrlc search for g^elf buC a aoclo-cenCrlc aearch 
for self In society * We have developed a sec of objectives and 
learning experiences which provide studencs wlch opporcunlcles for 
value clarification with respecc Co vork and for reallCy-'Cestlng 
of chelr emerging values and self concepts* 

Drawing from Che vork of Flaget, HavlghursC, and oChers» 
we have refined s geC of sequential developmental casks framed In 
behavioral Cerms and have translated these Into performance and 
ensbllng objectives* Let me briefly share with you these tasks» 
as we see them* 

VOCATIOKAL DEVELOPMENl' TASKS OF THE PRIMARY YEARS 

1* Avareneas of self 
2* Acquiring a sense of agency 
3* Identification with workers 
4i Acquiring knowledge about workers 
5* Acquiring Interperaonal akllls 
6. Ability to present oneself objectively 
7* Acquiring reapect for other people and the work they 
do 

VOCATIOKAL DEVELOPMENT TASKS OF THE INTERMEDUTE YEARS 

1* Developing a positive self concept 

2, Acquiring the discipline of work 

3. Identification with the concept of work as a valued 
Institution 

4* Increasing knowledge about workers 

5* Increasing Interperaonal skills 

6* Increasing sblllty to present oneself objectively 

7* Valuing human dignity 

VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT TASKS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH YEARS 

1* Clarification of a self concept 

2* Aasunptlon of responsibility for vocational planning 
3* Formulation of tentative career goals 

4, Acquiring knowledge of occupations and work settings 

5. Acquiring knowledge of educational and vocational 
resources 
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6* 
7. 



Awareness of th£ decislon^makliig process 
Acquiring a sense of Independence 

DEVELOPMENT TASKS OF THE SENIOR HIGH YEARS 



VOCATIONAL 



1* Reality testing of a self concept 

2* Awarenesa of preferi*ed life style 

3* Reformulation of tentative career goals 

4* Increaalng knowledge of and experience In occupations 

and work settings 
5i Acquiring knowledge of educational and vocational paths 
6» Clarification of the decision-making process as related 

to self 

7* Ccmmltment with tentatlveness vlthln a changing world 
In addition, we have created learning packages which faclll- 



tste these tasks at each level - packages which represent the broad 
context of career education In such titles as *X±fe Styles and Work/* 
**Self-Concept Exploration,*' "Women and the World of Work," 
"Occupational Satisfactions and Rio^vards," '*Value Identification," and 
"The Social Contribution of Work/' It Is Intended that these experi- 
ences, designed to promote vocational maturity, might be Incorporated 
at different levels and In dlV£rse subjects so that by the time a 
student completes high school, he will have had a systemstic set of 
career exploration experiences - tied to developmental tasks but not 
rigidly prescribed - experiences which will help him to clarify his 
goals, to obtain the skills* knowledge and attitudes to achieve them, 
to learn who he Is, what he values, and how he defines himself In 
relation to others and to society* Our comprehensive career 
educstlon program has eight basic criteria: 



1* It Is designed to meet the needs of all students, K-12* 
2* It Is sequential, building on vocational development 

tasks at each level* 
3* It Is implemented throughout the curriculum* 
4. It Includes behavioral objectives and learning experi- 
ences for all of the dimensions* 
5* It exposes students to the full spectnim of the world of 
work* 

6* It provides for directed occupational experiences In the 
real world of work, along with simulated and Informational 
experiences to permit focus on career clusters* 

7* It Identifies leadership and provides for coordination 
of teacher efforts* 

8* It provides In-servlce education to orient teachers to 
career development and the business and Industrial world* 



this kind of approach suggests a quite different view of 
career development or vocational guidance than merely helping 
students obtain occupational Information or chooae a job or 
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college. Career education becomes not only a vehicle for unifying 
curriculum around student needs but with potential for humanizing 
the achool through providing the student with greater opportunity 
to experience who he Is as a person and to change the achool In 
ways that facilitate his development into a vocationally mature 
human being aware of and prepared to do something about the major 
social Issues facing our nation (Hansen, 1972)» 

The career education curriculum becomes a vehicle for 
preventive education, acknowledging that a primary task of the 
school Is development of positive self concepts, helping studenta 
obtain control over their own lives, and maximizing their 
vocational possibilities* It offers a curriculum which helps each 
Individual examine the meaning he wants work to have In hla life 
and the life style he envisions - the needs he has for leisure, 
self-esteem, cotmnunlty Involvement, for family relatlonahlps, for 
security, for adventure, for status, for power, for self- 
fulfillment - in or.her words, a school system which aska not 
"Where do Johnny aid Janle best fit?" but rather: "How do work 
and lelaure fit Into the kind of life Johnny and Janle want and 
the kinds of persona they perceive themselves to be?" Not "How 
can they be ah&ped to work, but how can work be ahftped to 
Indlviduala?" Not just fitting Into jobs which exist but helping 
create joba which fulfill their personal needa and alao contribute 
to the world's unflnli?hed work: the Improvement of society, the 
resolution of contemporary socl.il lasues, and raising the quality 
of life for all. Thlsi to me. Is the liberating and humanizing 
potential of career education. 
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THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAH 



by 

W» Wesley Tennyson* 

Mary Klaurens* 
Lorraine S* Hansen* 



SPECIFICATION OF BEHAVIORS WHICH CHARACTERIZE EACH 
VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT TASI^ 

Primary Level Grades K^3 

DTi?Pl AWARENESS OF SELF 

P0#1 Describes how he perceives himself as different from 
those around hln, 

E0#1 Identifies characteristics which describes hl6 

physical appearance* 
E0#2 Identifies characteristics which describe him 

mentally and emotionally* 

P0#2 Describes how his health affect his work performance 
or be affected by It* 

E0#1 Identifies ways In which poor physical or mental 
health may affect his i*ork performance now and in 
the future* 

E0tf2 Lists ways In which an occupation can affect his 
physical and mental health, positively and 
negatively* 

P0#3 Demonstrates success In coping with new social and vork 
roles* 

E0#1 Identifies social and work roles which are new for 
him* 

E0#2 Describes how he Is fulfilling a new work role* 
E0ff3 Demonstrates adequate performance In a new social 
role* 



*W* Wesley Tennyson, Mary Klaurens and Lorraine S* Hansen, 
Faculty Members of Departments of Counseling and Student Personnel, 
Psychology and Distributive Education, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota* 
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DTff2 ACQUIRING A SENSE OF AGENCY 



F0#1 Defines work and demonstrates that he Is a responsible 
worker , 

E0#1 Constructs an orsl or plctoral definition of work, 
£0#2 Lists work tasks he fulfills regularly and 

Identifies reasons vhy he fulfills them, 
E0#3 Describes how his role as a student Is like that 

of an adult worker, 

P0#2 Describes haw work csn he a principal Instrument for, 
coping with and changing his own environment, 
£0^1 Identifies ways lit which work he does st home 

affects his physical^ social snd emotional 

environment, 

E0#2 Describes how work he does In school can sffect him 
socially and economically^ now snd in the future. 

E0#3 Identified things he can do to make his environment 
more as he would like it to be. 

P0#3 Identifies manipulative abilities that have relevance for 
work, 

EOll Demonstrstes manipulative abilities in a variety 
of tasks, 

E0#2 Lists sbllltles he is in the process of scqulrlng* 
E0#3 Names occupstlons in which he could u^^e his 
manipulative sbllltles* 

P0#4 Describes his own behavior in a work situation in terms 
of why he does or does not do more than the minimum 
required. 

EO^l Identifies the requirements of a given work situation* 
E0#2 Lists reasons for and against doing more than the 

minimum in work sltuatlona* 
E0#3 Identifies reasons why he behaves as he does in any 

given work situation. 



DTigP3 IDENTIFICATION WITH A WORKER 

P0#1 Identifies ways in which he is like workers he knows* 

£0#1 Lists tasks he performs which are similar to those 

performed by workers he knows* 
E0l2 Barnes at least one characteristic which he shsres 
with a worker* 

P0#2 Describes self and the kind of person he wishes to become 
In light of his observations of worker models, 
£0#1 Lists characteristics of a worker model thst he would 
nice to acquire* 
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EQ#2 Identifies worker characteristics which he would like 
to acquire and describes how he might acquire them* 

F0#3 Demonatratea an awareness that the effectiveness of vorkers 
he knova Is closely related to the personal impression they 
make* 

E0#1 Identifies those students In his class who are 

effective vorkers and describes the general 

impression they make. 
E0i^2 Identifies vorkers In his neighborhood who make 

either positive or negative impressions and describes 

their work effectiveness. 



DTgPA ACQUIRING KKOVLEDGE ABOUT WORKERS 

FO^l Describes the work of significant persons In his life. 
EOSl Ifames the occupations held by his parents^ close 

relative, neighbors, and others who are Important to 
him. 

E0&2 Identifies tasks which make up the occupation of 
several significant others. 



P0#2 Observes and talks to various workers in the school. and 
neighborhood to gain occupational awareness. 
E0#1 Lists the occupations represented In his school and 

identifies tasks performed In each. 
E0#2 Observes workers In his neighborhood and describes 

the tasks they perform. 

F0$3 Increases the tange of workers about whom he has knowledge. 
E0#1 Identifies workers who provide services to his home 

and describes their functions. 
£0#2 Ifames occupations whose function he doesn^t know and 

Interviews workers in those fields. 

F0#4 Asks significant others what skills they need In their Jobs. 
£0^1 Lists skills which correspond with the occupations 
of significant others. 



iyrgP5 ACQUIRING INTERPERSOHAL SKILLS 

P0#1 Performs in a given work situation in a manner which 

Indicates he understands that work effectiveness depends 
not just on proficiency but on quality of interpersonal 
relations as well. 

EJOil Demonstrates In a group task that completion of the 
task depends on cooperation as well as Individual 
proficiency. 

E0#2 Describes the effect of pleaaant or unpleasant 

relationships on his ability to work effectively. 
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P0#2 Contributes positively to group effort In a work situation 
by demonatrating ability to both compromise and exercise 
Influence in the achievement of group goals* 
E0#1 Lists group goals in a given situation and identifies 

reasons why he may have to compromise to reach those 

goals i 

E0#2 Describes how his Influence might help to achieve 
group goals* 

£0*3 Identifies advantages and disadvantages of compromise 
and Influence In a given situation* 

P0#3 Describes how participation In Individual and group 

activities will aid his development or enhance a work* 
related skill* 

EOlS^l Describes how working with others can help hljn 

develop a vork-related skill* 
E0#2 Identifies similarities In his relations with other 

students and an adult worker^s relations vlth 

co-workers * 



DT#P6 OBJECTIFICATIOK OF SELF BEFORE OTHERS 

P0#1 Demonstrates ability to use constructively success or 
failure In a work situation* 

E0#1 Identifies factors which contribute to success or 

failure In a work situation* 
E0#2 Describes his performance In a given situation as 

successful or unsuccessful and asks for constructive 

criticism* 

E0jf3 Describes knowledge gained In failure to complete 
a task which might not otherwise be gained* 

P0I2 Demonstrates the ability to depend upon others and to be 
depended upon In the work environment* 
E0#1 Identifies ways In which he Is dependent upon the 

work of others* 
E092 Identifies ways In which others depend on work he 

does* 

E0#3 Describes the advantages and dlsadvan tages of 
depending on othars and being depended upon* 

P0#3 Shows a genuine concern for his fellow workers and 

expresses a shared responsibility for success or failure 
of the work group* 

E09l Describes how the performance of any member of a 
work group can affect the group's performance* 

E0tf2 Identifies the effects of his actions on other 

workers and describes his responsibilities to them 
because of these effects* 
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DT#P7 ACQUIRING ItESPECT FOR CytHER PEOPLE AW) THE TORK THEY DO 



Describes the contribution of any different workers to 
society* 

E0#1 Lists the cotitrlbutlon of workers at vsrlous socio- 
ecoaomlc levels and Identifies reasons why esch 
Is important i 

E092 Describes the interdependence of the people In his 
school and neighborhood: how each of them needs 
the others* 

Describes how the work of women Is as important as that 
of men* 

E0#1 Identifies the contribution women make to his life* 
£0#2 Describes the changing role of women In the world 
of work* 



Intermediate Level * Grades 4*6 

DT»ll DEVELOPIMG A POSITIVE SELF COMCfiPT 

P0#1 Describes hew he and others perceive his strengths* 
E0#1 Identifies positive characteristics which 
describe him* 

E0#2 Describes positive characteristics which others 
see In hiji* 

E0I3 Identifies the charscterlstlcs he and others agree 
he possesses and those on which they do not agree 
and lists possible reasons fcr their disagreement* 

?O02 Describes how he perceives himself In terms of Interests * 
sbllltleSt values and goals* 

EOtfl Classifies a list of terms as Interests, abilities, 

values and goals* 
E092 Selects from a list his own Interests sbllltles, 

values and goals* 

P0#3 Identifies his own values as they relate to work 
situations* 

£0#1 States how, if at all, his behavior would differ 
from that of a worker model In a value conflict 
situation * 

Z0i2 Identifies values he holds aud lists occupations 
tJjough which these values are promoted* 
Identifies occupations In which It would be 
difficult to maintain the values he now holds* 



P0#1 



P0#2 
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Describes work as valuable In terms of Its Intrinsic 
satisfactions * 

£0^1 Identifies satisfactions In his work as a student* 
E092 Lists abilities which he enjoys using and Identifies 

occupations lo which he could use those abilities* 
E0#3 Identifies satisfactions relating to Interests and 

values which he can gain through work* 

Describes ways In which he can express himself through 
his work* 

EOi^l Identifies personal characteristics which he values 
and describes his use of those characteristics In 
school* 

E0#2 Lists occupations through which he could express 
his Interests^ values and abilities* 



mm ACQUIRING THE DISCIPLINE OF WORK 

PO^^l Demonstrates effective work habits by utilizing 
communication skills when giving or evaluating 
Instructions* 

EOlfl Instructs another student or group of students In 

the performance of a simple task* 
£0#2 ?ollows Instructions to perform a simple task* 
E0^3 Asks questions which make completion of a task 

possible* 

P0$2 Identifies those factors taken Into consideration by an 
employer when choosing from an abundance of job 
applicants* 

E0#1 Identifies characteristics which an employer would 

consider at a job Interview* 
EO02 Identifies .qualifications an employer would consider 

important . 

P0#3 Budgets his time effectively by managing his leisure^ 
work and home time In ways that enable him to achieve 
Individual goals. 

£0#1 Identifies an Individual goal and constructs a 

schedule of leisure^ work and home time which will 
enable him to meet that goal* 

E0#2 Identifies Individual goals which may conflict In 
terms of the time they consume and describes 
alternative schedules which allow him various ways 
of resolving the conflict* 



POtfS 
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P0?4 Demonstratee a personal Involvement in the work task and 
situation^ responding positively to problems* 
EO^l Selects a work task, Identifies the problems 

Involved In It and describes means of coping vlth 

the problems* 
E0#2 In a given task selects a positive means of 

solving a problem* 



DT#13 IDEMTIFICATIOH WITH THE COHCEPT OF WORK AS A VALUED 
IHSTlTirriON 

poll Explains how the things he learns In vork make his 
leisure time more enjoyable* 

£0#1 Describes how vork and leisure time pursuits are 
related* 

E0#2 Identifies skills he uses In school which make hid 

leisure time enjoyable* 
E0#3 Lists vork attitudes and Interests which extend 

appropriately to leisure time* 

P0#2 Identifies and explores tvo or more broad occupational 
areas which may offer satisfying work activity* 
EOjl^l Describes the satisfactions significant others 

gain from their occupation* 
E0l2 Identifies the contribution of occupational areas 

to society* 

P0#3 Describes how his Interests relate to broad occupational 
areas* 

E0#1 Identifies work oriented Interests In the home» 

school and community* 
E0#2 Identifies occupational areas which relate to home, 

school and community vork-orlented Interests* 

P0#4 Identifies the value he places on personal endeavor and 
achievement as compared to societal values* 
EOiS^l Identifies personal values placed on work and 
achievement* 

E0j?2 Identifies home and societal values Placed on work 

and achievement* 
E0^3 Describes the differences between the real and Ideal 

in our vork value system* 
EOll^A Identifies how and why personal values change as a 

result of societal values* 
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iyr#14 IKCREASIHG KNOWLEDGE ABOUT WORKERS 

P0#1 Identified and utilizes non-technical resources available 
for gathering Infornatlon about occupations* 
E0#1 Describes human resources available to hla In the 

school and camKunlty* 
E0#2 Constructs a sample Interview questionnaire for 

gaining occupational Information* 
£0^3 Lists resources available to him In the library, 

classroom and home* 

F0#2 sttidles workers In various occupatlona to learn their 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions* 

E0#1 Interviews workers In various occupations to learn 
their satisfactions and dissatisfactions* 

£0#2 Interviews workers In the same occupations and 
describes similarities and differences in their 
satisfactions, interests^ attitudes and skills* 

P0#3 Identifies the sources of power and authority in work 
situations and describes their effect on tUe worker* 
E0#1 Identifies a source of power and ^luthorlty in the 

classroom and describes its effect on him* 
E0#2 Identified several sources of power and authority 

in vork tasks* 

E0#3 Diiscrlbes a situation in which he is a source of 
power and authority and describes his effect on 
others* 

P0#4 Identifies the reasona why many women will need the 

stimulation and rewarda of a work role in addition to a 
family role* 

DUflS INCREASING INTERFERSONAL SKILLS 

P0#1 Identifies personal characteristics in his relations with 
other people as they are relevant to vork (e*g - 
persuading, cooperating, etc*)* 

E0#1 Describes his mental » physical snd emotional 
characteristics which are apparent In vork 
situations. 

E0#2 Identifies characteristics in his relations with 
others which seem to facilitate working with them* 

E0#3 Lists characteristics which seem tc hinder his 

Interpersonal relations and describes how he might 
change them* 
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Describes how a person* a welfare la dependent upon the 
well being of all people In society* 
EOjl Identifies factora In peraonal well being* 
E0#2 Identlflea factora of aocletal well being » 

Including vagea earned In work* 
E0#3 Deacrlbea the effect of local and national economy 

on individual well being* 

Identifies aoclal, political and aervlce organlsatlona 
available to falm and deacrlbea how he can contribute 
to the comnunlty and achool through them* 
EOPl Llata the local aervlce clubs and described their 

contribution to the community* 
E0#2 Identifies the political organlzatlona In the 

comntunlty and deacrlbea how their pollclea and 

actions affect occupatlona* 
E0#3 Deacrlbes the preaaurea to Join organlzatlona 

becauae of work af f lllatlona* 

Dlaplaya an awareneas of the dynamics of group behavior 
by successfully functioning as a contributing member of 
a task oriented group* 

£0#1 Identlflea ways In which his Individual experiences 

will benefit the work group* 
E0#2 Demonstrates In group Interaction the ability to 

facilitate task performance through teamwork* 



DT#16 IHCREASIHG OBJECTIFICATIOH OF SELF BEFORE OTHERS 

P0#1 Copea with authority exerclaed by othera In the work 

environment In waya which lead to effective achievement 
of the taak* 

E0#1 Located and Identlflea authority In hla environment* 
E0#2 Deacrlbea how an authority can facilitate completion 

of hla own taak* 
E0#3 Llata waya in which he can complete his icasks with 

the help of or in spite of authority exercised by 

others* 

P0#2 Elicits and considers suggestions and evaluations 
regarding; a given work performance* 
EO^l S<ilects and performs a task» asking the teacher 

for suggestions* 
E0j2 Describes his performance of a work task to his 

peers; identifies and utilizes constructive 

suggestions* 



P0J2 



P0#3 



P0#4 
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P0#3 Describes his obligation as an Interdependent person 
In a work oriented conmmnlty* 

E0#1 Selects an occupation and describes what would 

happen to society if that occupatlon*s functions 

were not performed* 
E092 Describes how he and his family are Interdependent* 
E0#3 Identifies situations In which his failure to 

perform makea It impossible for others to fulfill 

their tasks* 



DT#17 VALUING HUHAM DIGNITY 

POffl Describes how he can contribute to society now* 

E0#1 Identifies a variety of ways In which Individuals 

can contribute to the consDunlty* 
E0#2 Identifies social and econcsmlc needs of his own 

coi&munlty* 

E0#3 Lists ways In which he can contribute towards 
fulfilling the needs of his comnrunlty* 

F0i2 Describes the social worth of work by Identifying the 
contrlbi'.tlon of a wide range of various occupations to 
the veil being of society* 

E0#1 Lists workers who directly affect hie life every 
day* 

B0#2 Identifies reasons why seme occupations disappear 

while others are created* 
E0#3 Constructs a definition of the concept "dignity In 

all work." 

P0i^3 Describes how work In America can help to overcome the 
social problems which c^onfront mankind today* 
E0#1 Identifies social problems that are present In 

society today* 
E0#2 Describes how work has helped to overcome social 

problems In the past* 
E0#3 Identifies occupations which aggravate and which 

help resolve social problems* 
£0^4 Describes what he does or can do through his 

occupation as a student to aggravate or alleviate 

social problems* 
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Junior High Level 
DTgJl CLARIFICATION OF A SELF CONCEPT 



P0#1 Describes the relevance of his aptitudes and abilities 
for broad occupational areas* 

EOfl Identifies his abilities and lists occupations In 

which they could be utilized* 
£0#2 Selects broad occupational areas and Identifies 

abilities required In each area* 
£0#3 Describes how several of his abilities could be 

utilized In an occupation* 
E0#4 Describes how he could develop his aptitudes for 

use In several occupations* 

P0#2 Describes his own values as they relate to occupations, 
work situations and personal work behavior* 
EO#I Lists values which are congruent and Incongruent 

with his preferred occupations* 
EOii'Z Describes how his social roles are Influenced by 

the work he does and how well he does It* 
E0#3 Identifies his personal values by participating In 

activities which make him aware of himself* 

P0#3 Demonstrates sensitivity to the needs of co-workers and 
supervisors and describes how he Is a significant person 
In the satisfaction of these needs* 
EOSl Describes ways In which his behavior at school 

and at home affects his Immediate family* 
E0i!^2 Identifies requirements of students and teachers 

In several situations and describes how he meets 

those requirements* 
EOlfZ Identifies ways in which his behavior In a 

preferred occupation could help his co'-workers 

and supervisors, and ways in which It could hinder 

them* 

P0#4 Predicts and gives supporting evidence for the likelihood 
of his achieving his occupational goals* 
EO#I Describes physical, mental* social and financial 

requirements for reaching his occupational goals* 
E0#2 Identifies self -^characteristics which may help or 

hinder achievement of his occupational goals* 

DTtfJZ ASSUMPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR VOCATIONAL PLANUING 

P0#1 Describes how his management of personal resources 
(talents* tlme« money) affects his way of life and 
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achievement of life goals* 

EOll Identifies his actual and potential personal 
resources* 

E0jP2 Describes his present life goals and relates his 

personal resources to these goals* 
E0f3 Identifies several different ways of managing his 

personal resources which may lead to achievement 

of his life goals* 

P0#2 Demonstrates a commitment to the Idea that he should have 
a plan for his educatlonal^-vocatlonal life* 
E0#1 Identifies various sources of educational-vocational 

Information and describes their relevance for his 

life* 

tOfl Formulates a tentative plan for his educational- 
vocational life baaed upon sound Information and 
selective use of resources* 

P0#3 Plans his current school experience so that It fits Into 
the pursuit of his occupational goals* 

E0#1 Identifies academic courses whcse completion may aid 
In the achievement of his occupational goals* 

E0#2 Describes how his behavior In both academic and 

non-acadesoilc aspects of his school experience can 
affect achievement of his occupational goals* 

DT#J3 FORMULATION OP CAREER HYPOTHESES 

P0#1 Identifies personal needs and sources of satisfaction 
which he should consider In planning his career* 
EO01 Describes the relevance of his Interests for broad 

occupational areas* 
E0#2 Identifies those factors which will be significant 
for hlmeelf In the selection of a career* 

P0#2 Formulates a tentative educational and training plan to 
prepare himself for a given occupational field or 
preferred vocation* 

EOf 1 Identifies an occupational field or preferred 

vocation and delineates steps necessary for entrance 
to that field or vocation* 

E0#2 Identifies and seeks Information about alternative 
occupations for which trslnlng, experience and 
Interest requirements are sufficiently similar to 
those of preferred occupations that they may serve 
as alternative career possibilities* 
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DT#J4 ACQUIRIHG KNOWLEDGE OF OCCUPATI0H5 AND WORK SETTIHGS 

?0#1 Increases Che range of occupations of which he has 

knowledge and examines their functions and requirements, 
KOlFl Makes occupational observations In various work 

settings as an essential part of his Introduction 

and exploration Into the work culture, 
£0#2 Identifies the multiplicity of Interests that msy 

be satisfied In two or more broad occupational 

areas* 

P0tf2 Gathers Information concerning the factors necessary for 
success on a job* 

£0#1 Debates the benefits of conforming behavior as 

opposed to Individual Initiative within the work 
organization* 

K0|2 Identifies various sources of Information on job 
success and describes how he can utilize them* 

£0#3 Identifies social^ political^ economic and 

educational factors which may affect success In 
his preferred occupations* 

P0#3 Describes those factors beyond his control which operate 
within the modem work world to stimulate or retard 
vocational opportunities* 

E0#1 Identifies events of International slgnlflcsnce 

which affect vocstlonal opportunities (wars^ 

Sputnik » depressions) * 
K0#2 Describes the extent to which business and unions 

operate either on the basis of private Interest or 

social responsibility* 

DTJ^JS ACQUIRIHG KNOWLEDGE OF -EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIOHAL RESOURCES 

?Oil Identifies and utilizes those resources available for 

gathering Information about occupations! characteristics* 
E0#1 Describes resources available to him within the 

school for occupstlonal Informstlon* 
E0#2 Lists community resources for occupational 

Information and describes how he can utilize them* 

P0tf2 Identifies and utilizes appropriate criteria for 
evaluating occupational Information* 

EO^l Describes occupational resources available to him 
In terms of their accuracy, recency and 
completeness* 

E092 Identifies factors which may contribute to 

misinformation about occupations (occupational 
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stereotypes^ eocletal status rankings^ Incomplete 
research^ outdated facte)* 



DT#J6 AWARENESS OF THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 

POi^l Describes his current life context as It relates to 
his vocational decisions* 

E0#1 Constructs a definition of a value and describes 

the valuing process* 
E0#2 Identifies personal values^ personal and family 

aspirations and family background factors which may 

Influence his vocational decisions* 
E0^F3 Identifies the vocational and educational options 

available to him and describes their feasibility^ 
E0#4 Projects those factors which may Inhibit or deter 

his educational or vocational progress* 

P0I2 Describes how the expectations of others affect bis career 
plans* 

EQiX Identifies significant others In his life and lists 

expectations they have of him# 
E0l2 Describes how his present behavior Is affected 

by the expectatlona of others* 
E0S3 Identifies ways In which his career behavior 

affects the lives of those around him (parents^ 

spouse^ etc*) ^ 

F0#3 Projects decisions he will f*iee In the future and 
deacrlbes means of facing them* 

E0#1 Identlflea decisions he must make prior to entering 
an occupation and lists options available to him* 

EJ092 Identifies several ethical questions which confront 
workers In his preferred occupatlon(a) and 
describes the ways In which these people have formed 
acceptable solutions* 



DTtfJ7 ACQUIRING A SEMSE OF INDEPENDENCE 

PO^l Identifies those characteristics which make him a unique 
Ind Ivldual* 

EQiX Describes his physical » mental and social abilities 
and aptitudes * 

E0#2 Identifies a wide range of social organizations and 
describes his own potential as a contributing 
member of each* 
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P0#2 Selects from the advice given by significant others that 
which he can utilize In planning his career* 

Identifies factors which affect the advice given by 
others (their own needs ^ misinformation)* 
E0#2 Describes similarities and differences between his 
needs and abilities and the needs and abilities of 
those giving him advice* 

?0#3 Demonstrates an ability to evaluate and cope vlth varying 
expectations so that he may satisfactorily perform In a 
given work situation* 

E0#1 Describes the motivations of supervisors and co* 

workers In the work environment who may hold varying 
expectations regarding his present work performance* 

E0iF2 Ranks varying expectations according to their 

Importance In successful completion of the work task 
and according to their Importance In making the work 
situation a pleasant one* 



Senior High Level 

DTjSl REALITY TESTIMG OF A SELF CONCEPT 

P0#1 Describes his own abilities^ aptitudes^ and other personal 
resources In relation to the requirements for preferred 
occupations* 

EO^l Identifies both actual and potential personal 
resources* 

E0#2 Describes the physical » mental » social » economic and 

educational requirements of his preferred occupations* 

P0^2 Describes the social roles and social demands he must ful- 
fill for successful performance In his preferred 
occupatlon(s) * 

E0#1 Identifies the value he places on personal endeavor 
and achievement compared to societal values* 

E0#2 Describes the roles of various workers In his 

preferred occupatlon(s) noting the similarities and 
differences In how they perform and how successful 
they are* 

P0#3 Demonstrates success In coping with new social and work 
roles* 

E0#1 Copes with authority exercised by others In ways 
which lead to effective reallzstlon of his own 
personal goals* 

E0#2 Handles his own position of authority In the work 
environment In ways which lead to effective 
realization of personal goals and development of 
others* 
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DTgS2 AHAREKESS OF PREFERRED LIFE STYLES 



P0#1 Makes explicit hla life style needs and priorities at 
this point In time* 

Z09l Describes hov self characteristics relate to the 
responsibilities s^tid tssks of his preferred 
occupatlon(s) * 

E0#2 Identifies life style needs which nay be In 
conflict with the demands of his preferred 
occupatlon(3) and assigns them a priority ranking* 

P0#2 Describes the wsys In which his career choice i&ay affect 
his future life style* 

EO^l Describes life styles and ways of living 

associated with a few occupations In the broad 
occupational area or areas of his choice* 

E0#2 Describes hov different occupations and work 

settings vary In the degree of personal freedom 
to define one's role and activities* 

E0^3 Explains how a vocation may contribute to a 
balanced and productive life* 



DT#S3 REFQHMULAIION OF CAREER HYPOTHESES 

P0#1 Studies and projects a career plan that will enable him to 
pursue an occupation which will fulfill the personal needs 
and values he considers most important* 
E0#1 Describes hov the image he holds of his preferred 
occupation relates to Information he receives 
through occupational literature and real contacts 
with workers* 

H0#2 Seeks Information about the way his preferred 
occupatlon(«) may affect his life style* 

P0^2 Describes how his preferred occupation can be a source 
of satisfaction and human expression of self* 
E0#1 Describes the ways in which his preferred work 

contributes to the welfare of society* 
E0j^2 Identifies personel <]uslltie8 which can be 

developed and expressed through his work* 



DT #S4 INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OF AND EXPERIENCE IN WORK SETTIKGS 
AND OCCUPATIONS 

P0#1 Describes the Inter dependency of all workisrs and work 
talents In contributing to the well-being of the 
cODzmunlty * 
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toil Describes the roles required of workers In various 

occupations and assesses the compromises Involved 

In performing these roles* 
E0#2 Investigates and discusses the ways In which 

management ^ labor and government Interact to 

influence irork life* 
£0^3 Demonstrates the ability to depend on others and 

to be depended upon In the work environment* 

P0#2 Describes work as a principal Instrument for coping vlth 
and changing his own environment « 

EOSl Describes changes within the modem work society 
which have affected the traditional division of 
labor by sex* 

E0i^2 Describes how he can work for social change within 

his preferred ooc!upatlon(s)* 
E0^3 Identifies outcomes of his work which assist him In 

coping with his environment* 

P0^3 Selects potential employers and locates suitable job 
opportunities. 

E0#1 Describes the roles required of workers In his 

preferred occupations and Identifies compromises 
he would have to make to fulfill those roles*. 

£0v2 Elicits information about what persons with 

experience and training in his preferred occupations 
are receiving as compensation* 

DTifSS ACQUIRING KHOVfLEDGE OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PATHS 

P0#1 Describes the quality of education, job trainings or work 
experience necessary in preparation for a preferred 
occupation* 

EOjf^l Seeks information concerning the content and 

requirements of educational and training courses 
that may facilitate occupational goals* 

E0?2 Identifies sources of financial aid for further 
education or training and the requirements or 
restrictions of specific assistance* 

E0j!^3 Interprets census and occupational outlook data 
and drawF conclusions about employment trends in 
various occupations. 

EO#A Identifies the various job ladder or career 
progression possibilities of a few jobs in 
several broad occupational areas* 

P0tf2 See::s information about what skills are needed to get a 
job* 
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Z09l Identifies skills necessary for success In 

preferred occupation (s) • 
E0#2 Identifies and practices appropriate behavior for 

an employment Interview* 
E0#3 Identifies Information that should be included 

In a resume and/or application form* 



DT#S6 CLARIFICATION OF THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS AS ItELATED 
TO SELF 

P0#1 Projects and describes the factors which may Influence 
his career decisions* 

E0#1 Compares Immediate rewards with long term rewards 

In several occupations* 
E0#2 Describes potential economic opportunities In 

relation to personal satisfactions In considering 

different occupations* 

P0#2 Accepts responsibility for making occupational choices 
and moving towards occupational goals* 
E0#1 Predicts the effect his career decisions may have 

upon significant others* 
EOil Identifies the personal compromises he may have to 

make In order to attain his preferred occupational 

goals* 



DT#S7 COMMITMENT WITH TENTATIVENES5 WITHIN A CHANGING WORLD 

poll Identifies the changing meanings of work over time and 
between cultures* 

EOll Examined social and economic trends for their 

potential effect upon broad occupational fields and 
upon opportunities within preferred occupations* 

E0#2 Describes how a person's career may be a means to 
effect social change* 

?0fi2 Hakes career plans which take Into account the fact that 
technology and at^tomatlon Influence change and may create 
the need for transferable skills* 

EO^l Describes the extent to which technological change 
may affect the employment opportunities and rrle 
requirements of preferred occupation (s)* 

E0#2 Identities skills or knowledge utilized In the 
preferre'l occupation (s) which may transfer to 
another occupation v 
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VALUE BASES FOR CURRICULUM DECISIOHS 
by 

Jsck Conrsd Wlllers* 



The Veeiterb mind typically conceptualizes in dualistic 
tents » the antithesis of ^'Inttroal*^ or ''subjective*' and ^'externtl'* 
or **objectlve'* being one representative Instance* Curriculum 
designs aoj learning directions sre often thought of as beginning 
at either of these points snd proceeding toward the other* In 
general^ the vhole history of American and even European educa* 
tlonal ld£as may be Interpreted aa a series of emphsses and 
over-emphases on either the aoclologlcal dtmenalon of Inf ormlttg 
from vlthoit or the psychological process of u nfolding from within^ 
For Instance^ John Locke» poaltlng the mind as a tabula tasa» a 
blank tablet » advocated the empirical approach to learning based 
on the axlom^ ''nothing In the mind that la not first In the senses/* 
Currlcular developments bssed on this or some similar phlloaophy 
face the problem of adding knowledge to the mind t?*xough experi- 
ence, the task of putting something Into the studert*s cognitive 
make*up which was not previously there « 

To cite s contrasting example^ Jean Jacquea Rousseau .(who » 
Incidentally la» along with Locke^ also recognized aa a father of 
our American revolutionary experience) began with tha philosophical 
premise that man» **the noble savage/* begins with an Inately good 
nature which education must preserve by preventing contamination 
of the natural through external social Inputs* Thus^ educstlon 
tskes the paychologlcsl direction of unfolding the good already 
within rather than making some provision to correct sn existing 
111 or Inadequacy^ A curriculum based on such Intellectual 
foundations tskes on the chsrsctetlstlcs of what hss been called 
permlsslvlsm In distinction from the disciplinarian approach of 
the Lockean^ or sociological^ directive from the outside ln« 

SELF AMD SOCIETY 

The Initial points of departure for currlcular design may 
then be ssld to be either the Individual lesrner^ with his unique 
psychological needs and Interests^ or the society^ Its require- 
ments^ exyectatlons^ opportunities » rewsrds and punishments* 



*Jack Conrad Wlllers^ Professor of History snd Philosophy 
of Education^ George Peabody College for Teachers^ Nashville^ 
Tennessee* 
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Wh«Ti onm confllderift the value haaeo for curriculum decls- 
loDa Inherent In the political » economic and social nlle,tu» it nay 
appear that the sociclcj^ical direction of learning is b^^ing 
advocated apart from the psychological dlmensiotis of individual 
experience^ But one of the tasks of this discussion will be to 
test the validity of the subjective/objective dichotomy^ Axri to 
question the antithesis of permissive naturalism and social 
discipline^ of self and society. It just may be possible^ at 
least from one set of philosophical assumptions^ to start with the 
interests and expectations reflected in our socio-cultural values^ 
yet to end vltii prli&ary curricular considerations given to 
individual feelings and aspirations. 

As ve look for social curricular directions from the 
socioeconomic environflkent > emphasis night be placej on the teacher 
and his yr her knowledge and interests^ existit^g materiel re* 
r^ources. the cultural heritage^ contemporary community styles^ the 
economic opportunities of the job market » or manpover needs of 
business and Industry. Vocational;, education has usually been keen 
oQ describing Jobs» analyzing skills and identifying manpower 
requirements as sociological bases for curriculum development^ and» 
cf course^ rightly so. But some discussion of the Social value 
bases for curricular decisions will hopefully indicate that job 
descriptions and skill analyaea are» in themselves^ inadequate 
foundations for curriculum development. 

After all» jobs and skills of whatever description or mode 
ara never performed in a social vacuum^ and their uses derive 
meaning to some significant deR^ee in tr^iBS of the values and 
goals of the social context. Furthermore » there la no neutral 
ground >n Vhich the curriculum developer^ teacher^ or student can 
stand apart from value considerations and social issues. We all 
make our every educational decision in terms of some value 
orientation or general philosophical perspective toward life and 
its meaning — no matter how confused^ Inconsistent or incomplete^ 
it may be. Therefoie^ a discussion of the value bases of curricu* 
lum appears to have aome significant and worthwhile contribution 
to make to the development of curriculum personnel. 

IBE DON'TS ARE DYIHG 

George C. Scott^ playing the role of a twenty-year career 
policeman in "The New Centuriana/' expressed one of the grave 
social concema of our times: "The don*ts are dying.** 

Only a few nonths ago, most of, a wjtole youth generation^ 
avoiding lucrative establishment positkons with Dow Ch^^cal and 
other nembera 3f the milltary-induatrial complex^ were convinced 
that "freedom is having nothing l«jft to lose.** 
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EvsT-splrAllttg Inflation a^ccTiipsflled by & tightening 
economy and d; :red8ed opportunities in the job market^ have 
brought back the realization, however, that one can indeed lose 
even that vhich one does not have — yet — knowledge^ skill, a 
job, dependable income, an evolving career, the promise of a 
life both self -sat isfying and socially productive.. 

5o the libraries are filling up again, one hears the 
sab^tle <*ounds of booka — not heads — cracking^ and Johnny and 
Susie from kindergarten to Cambridge are settling hack down to 
the erstwhile business of competing vigorously, if not honestly, 
for what they are once again being convinced will be a United 
number of establishment positions offering economic security, * 
social prestige, and institutional position, if not political 
Integrity • 

CRACKED CQMSBWSUS 

What exasperates an^ouis concerned with the value bases for 
curricular decisions — Ol* with more genaral philoaophical issues 
and economic-political problems — is the fact that for thoae for 
whom the don'ts are no t dyingi the do*9 are* Last year's freedcma 
become this yearns hang-ups* Abble Hoffman cuts his hair, while 
Billy Graham's barber goes broke* What once was self-restraining 
expreasion of ''depression psychology** ,is not the lateat truth in 
^environmetit£^.l ^ucaticn* Fads of liscense and liscentiousness 
quickly take on the undeniable characteristics of rigor ftortis , 
and whether we run back to Robert Rutchina* G reat, Broo ks *nd the 
discipling sttbject-matter of the Essentialists or to some 
**noatalgia what ain't \'hat it used to he'' seems to matter little 
or not at all* For likcthis Hula Hoop and the Great Society, it 
von*t last long either; whether a do or a don't — both die 
equally well* 

Alvln Toffler in Future Shock uses the phrase **cracked 
concensus'' in referring to this social phenomenon* 

"Value turnover is now faster than ever before 
in history* While in the paat a man growing up in 
a society could expect th'^t its public value system 
would remain largely unchcinged in his lifetime, no 
such assumption is warrented today, except perhaps 
in the most isolated of pretechnological communities* 

'*This implies temporariness in the structure of 
both public and personal value systems and it sug- 
gests that whatever the content of values that 
arise to replace those of the industrial age, they 
will be shorter-lived, more ephemeral than the values 
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of the past « « * « For the foreseeable future^ ve 
nmst anticipate still more rapid value change* 

Toffler continues; 

"Within this context, however, a second power- 
ful trripd it unfolding^ For the fragmentation of 
societies brings with It a diversification of 
vaIu«L3. Wft are wl^aessitig the crack-^up of consensus***^ 

Scbool£»» text books^ speakers at graduation exercises and'^ 
institutes for curriculum personnel development » churches* peer 
groups » a myriad r^f subcuXts and mass media ail assert varyin}^ and 
conflicting values* We have become, says Hewsveek , **a society that 
has lost its conMnfius — a society that cannot agree on standards 
of conduct, language^ and manners, on what can be seen and heard/* 

F^ter Druker speaks of our time as "the age of discontin- 
uity,** and twenty years ago Wiljiia.ii Stanley wrote in Education and 
Social Integrati on that; 

** ■ * a flock of divergent proposals and * * * a 
multitude cf claims £^ counter claims * * have 
exposed deep cleavages of opinion, in the public aiid 
in the (educational) profession, respecting both the 
basic moral and intellectual principles which should 
underlie educational order and the social ends which 
that order should serve* It is^ of coursn^ precisely 
this failure to achieve substfintial consensus that 
has prevented significant educational reform/'^ 

The loss of social consensus or a clear perspective of 
our social values — leads to the methodological question of how 
to reconstitute some meaningful substantive agreement in the 
broader society regarding our social objectives and the role of the 
school and the curriculum in reflecting and reinforcing those ob* 
jectives* Deeper, more fundamental philosophlrrti questions take 
precedent, however, as to 1) whether any method can forge new con- 
sensus at tnis time in our transient, diverse society, and 2) if sc^ 
whether the cuii^icular pi^ograms of the schools should revert to the 
passive social role ot transmitting that consensus* 



^Alvin Toffler, Future Shock , (New York; Random House, 1970), 

p* 269» 

lliam 0. Stanley, Education and Social j,im;.^gratior k (New 
York: Teachera College, Columbia University, 1953)»p, 21*22. 
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Recent sociological Interpretations of conflict, diversity 
and d.t&sention In contemporary society point up these fundamental 
theoretlc^ll Issues. Of particular use to our purpoaes are th^ In- 
terpretations of Phillip Slater. Charles Reich* and William Glaaeer. 

CULTORES IN COLLISIOK 

PhAAllp E» Slater In The Pursulc of Lonellnesa can speak of 
''cultures In conflict** vhlch assert counter-^rlorltlea. The **old 
culture** gives preference to: 

I . . property rights over personal rlghta*- 

^ technical requirements over human needs * competition 
over cooperation, violence over eexuallty* concentra- 
tion over distribution* the pr^ucer over the con- 
aumer* means over ends* secrecy over openness^ social 
reforms over personal expression* striving over ^ 
gratification* Oedlpal love over communal love . * * /* 

The **counterculture*** on the otlnei hand* tends to reverse 
each of these priorities^ writes Slater « leaving almost every value 
at lasue In the war between generations anc^ cultures. 

Scarcity is th?: Ic^y concern of the old culture; there are 
simply not enough material and natural resources t^ meet human 
needs. Consequently* coitpetltlon j^or limited supplies is necessary* 
and efficiency and 8uct:esa become^the criteria by vhlch all In- 
dividuals and systems are Judged. 

The counterculture ar^es^ however* that fears of scarcity 
amt the necessity of competition are spurious* that the need to 
postpone gratification Is man-made* existing now only to maintain 
the eatabllshed* Indefensible system. Traditional self-restraint 
£nd self-dlaclpllne* therefore* ahould give way to stimulation and 
rielf -"express ion as educational and social ideals. According to 
these arguments* the curriculum of the old culture* defined prl*' 
marily/as reatrlctlons Imposed front without* must give way to' a 
currlc^Qfluu providing opportunities to express the sell* to unfold 
and develop freely and naturally from within. 

A CONFLICT Ot CONSCIOUSNESS 

In the Greening of America * Charlea Reich Interpret^s our 
social upheaval aa a conflict of consciousness. Rugged^ Indlvidtml" 
ism of the nineteenth century agrarian society characterizes 



^Philli^ E. Slater* *'Cultures in Colllalon*'* Psycholog y 
Today s Vol. 4, Ho. 2 (July* '970)* p. 31-32. 
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"ConaclouBnasB Many of the tenetB of thlff life-perspective 

can be Identified In current electlon^year rhetoric: 

1) The primacy of Individual aelf-effort and 
hard work* 

2) . Self-reatraint and aelf-denlal coupled with 

suspicion of others^ organized labor and big 
government * 

3) A belief that human nature Is fundamentally^ 
even Itiately evll^ bo that af^greBBion and 
competition are the laws of nature* 

4) Success — or -failure 1b determined primarily^ 
not by social conditions^ but by Inner moral 
character* (*'Where there*B a will, there^s 

a way*") 

Reliance upjti organizational hlerarchleB ctnd institutional 
rewards, however, characterizes the second "conBciousness" iden- 
tified by Reich* "Censciousfiess II" places its faith in * . * 

1) Subordinating the self to the requirements of 
occupation and institution* 

2) An affirmative government reguX.*t^*ig private 
^ activities and juslnesaes, through planning 

.and welfare* 

3) Allegiance to ^e rational and procedural rules 
as means o¥ developing social consensus* 

A) The possibility of social progress and refoirm 
through technology, science^ and dedication to 
the goals of orgat*lzed interests* 

t 

Since the mld'al^Ctles a new generation has spontaneously 
emerged,, claims Reich, whose foundation is liberation from "auto- 
matic acceptance of the impieratives of society and the false 
consciousness which society imposes*'*^ This Consciousness IIi 
asserts the baelc attitudes of the "counter-^ultura" and inciden- 
tally much of the philosophy of ExlstentlallBm: 

1) The individual, the only true reality^ has the 
prerogative to choose his own values, to design 
his own life. style* 

2) Thus, ifi ^'real life" Consciousness 111*8 are not 
competitive; they neither evaluate others by ^ 
general standards nor struggle egalnst* ? ' 



^C^arles A* Relch^ The Greening of. Amerlcat (New York: 
Bsntam Books, 1971), p* 21A"; ■ 
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3) Ccncepts of excellence and merit arc rejected cn 
the assuDption th&t each person has his own unique 
worth and indivic^uaXity* 

4) Community and peraonaX reXationships are tnatters 
of accepting others for what they actuaXXy are — 
not for their titXe, poaition^ authority or power — 
and beinf^ WhoXXy honest with others. neVer mani- 
puXative or coersi/e* 

The Conaciousness III attitude toward career is evidenced 
by the vaXues they re3ect^ The goaXs of position^ status, power, 
security, possesdions and sociiiX dignity are not onXy wron^^ they 
are unresX, for they are goaXs which have no r^Xatlpnahip to 
personaX growth or indxviduaX satisfaction! Thus, Conaclousness 
III peopXe.do not aspire to a career aXong verticaX, escuXator 
Xinea Xeadinf; to these unreaX goaXa* They conceive of Xife a 
whole series of goats snd choices^ mni a career as something that 
wiXX^be constantly changing "a career cumprises the many differeai. 
experiences, aome pXanned, some fortuitoua, that one tdght have* 
Instead of intense, ambitious concentration, one can r^Xax and see. 
what happens/'5 

SURVIVAL AND IDENTITY 

WiXXiam GXasser haa seen a new society emerging in the past 
twenty yeors or ao — "the civiXixed identity aociety" — which he 
contrasts with previous "survival aocieties/' 

The aurvival society, characterized by conquest and aggres- 
sion, ms a goal*orieTiCed aociety* To survive, "men relinquished 
their individuality and became subservient: to the group* Work 
became necessary,' ^nd string men, to insure their own aurvival, 
forced or persuaded others to labor for them/'^ 

The identity society, on thi* other hand, concerns itself with 
the role of being human — the rediscovery, redefinition or reveri** 
fication of what it means to the individaul to be free, to enjoy 
the company of others and cooperate with them to feel pleasure and 
personal satisfactions* Human rights and privileges be^.ame .more 
precious than aocial obligations and corporate dutiea; A successful 
identity, a pleasurable belief in self, a valuing of the companion 
ship of others for reasons of expression rather than Survival or 
security pursuing, a role independent of any specific goal; such are 
the fundamental characteristics of che identity society* 



f 

^Ibid., p. 258. 

) ]*William Glasaev; "The Civilized Identity 5;ociet;y; Mank^^d 

Enters Phase Four," Saturday Revi ew, February 19, 1972, p. 28. 
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Wheth«r ve rely on Slater or Reich or Gla&ser to help uB in- 
terpret the ^Vrecked consensus'^ of contemporary <r:^scotnDunity, 
several comon characteristics of their concepts of the countercul- 
ture, Consciousness III, and the civilized identity society emerge 
to provide soma interpretive foundations for curriculuji decisions* 
First, there ia a rejection of the need and necessity of a 
hierarchial groupism vhlch submerges the Individual In cootpetitive, 
aggressive struggle for limited resources and survival, and controla 
hlvB through institutional rewards; concamitantly there is in each 
of these perspectives an affirmation cf coamunity togetherness and 
cooperation that does not stunt individual integrity or Inhibit 
honeat, straight forward 'individual self-expression. Secondly^ 
there is an opening and freeing reliance on process, method, 
style and meana rather than on stratifying and stultifying substan** 
tive goals, stsndards, products^ achievements, rewards, 
po8aes8ions> and successes. Activity, effort and expression are 
valuoble — if at sll — in themselves snd do not require certifi- 
Cfiticn or Justification according to exl^rnal criteria or the ends 
achieved. Accordingly, in th£ third place, the novel elements of 
contemporary culture and consciousness plaice little value on socisl 
consensus and reasoning which Justify or defend or rationslize 
such social processes as work, formal learning, economic competition 
and institutional loyalty* 

BEYOMD FREEDOM AWL DIGHITY 

All of this adds up to an pvervfaelmir^ rejection of the 
intrinsic worth oC institutionalized power snd suthority, of 
mat«^rial values ss such, and the political power to manipulate 
and control; and an abhorance for the dehumanizing process of 
evaluation by general stsndards which inhibit individusl styles, 
integrity and feelings* Except for the critical loss of consensus, 
continuity and community, one would be thoroughly surprised to 
reslize that the two mosv' p'ipular current educational efforts al: 
curriculum development and evaluation run counter to these 
perspectives In every respect. I refer to B» F. Skinner^s neo- 
behsviorism that places man ^'beyond freedom and dignity," and to 
the concept of accountability baaed on student^^achlevement of 
prescribed, observable behavioral objectives « 

The inner, sutonomous ntan, which ia the focua of the most 
recent attempts to understand snd rise above contemporary value 
conflicts. Skinner explains s way on the basis thst such individual- 
ity, with its freedoms, feelings, integrity, snd intentions, 
cannot be observed, cannot be messured, csnnot be rationally 
ordered and, therefore, cannot be conditioned and controlled. Only 
external behavior can he controlled by environmental contingencies 
and therefore must be the only assertsble reslity ±p there is to 
be A technology of behsvior* For Skinner, man is merely "a 
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repertoire of behavior/' He locates values in the ob,1ective social 
eiontlngenclea arranged to control individual b^&havior^ rieitUer in 
the individual's feelings about them or his iTiC^rdependent 
relationships with tViesa* Only things can good or bad* Thus, 
for Skinner man can have h<f control of self, not only because there 
is no f :lfft but also because there are no inner values by yhich 
individual may deliberately direct their own behaviors* 

NevertheleaSt Skinner contradicts himat^lf and ultimately 
relies on the inner man by claiming that **we can change the 
contingencies through intentionaX design/'^ Ultimately thea^ 
Skinner muat rely upon a technocratic elite to control the masses; 
"we must,^^ he says^ "delegate the control of the populanicn as a 
whole to specialists — to police, prfests, teachers, therapists, 
and ac on, with their apecialized reinforcers anfl their codified 
contingencies/*^ There is no room to debate the means by which 
Skinner woyld retonstruct consensus and confomity to aocisl 
expectations * 

Undoubtedly, Skinner is matter-of-factually right* Husan 
beings do respond to contingencies within their environments, apd 
we are controlled by external reinforcers* The questions, the 
objections, are normative: should axternaX stimuli selected by an 
elite core of techno-behavioral specialists, including curriculum 
designers, control and condition individual behavior? Ought the 
pressures and powers of specialized reinforcers be allowed to sntice 
and reiiftril acceptance of the imposed social cousensua? Are the aims 
of education .fulfilled by the teaching and 'learning of behavioral 
stylets prescribed by self-* proclaimed or socially empowered 
authorities? Where is the counter-culture priority of human ne<^^^ 
over technological requirements? The Consciousness III prerogativ^^ 
of the individual to choose his own values and create his own 
life-style? The goal-independent pursuit of human role in the 
identity society? The affirmation of comnunity that does not deny 
indi^'iduality? The value of human activity^ in recreating its own 
meaning and worth independent of external generalized criteria? 
A behavioral technology removes these alternatives, the opportuni- 
ties to direct one's own expi^riences, and the necessary ingredients 
to^^ajk^l learning — risk, change, and choice* 

WITHOUT FREEX>OM^ MO ACCOUNTABILITY 

Normative inQuiries of these types lead to a well-knwn 
axiom of ethical theory: vlfhout, free choice among meaningful. 



P» Skinner^ '^Beyond Freedom and Dignity*" Psychology 
Today . Vol* 5, No* 3 (August, 1971), p» 65» 

^Ibid*, p* 72* 
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viable alternativesy there is no moral responsibility* Without 
freedcst, ch&re Can be no accountability* The same psychological 
theories and philosophical tenets that provide the means of con* 
troXIing behavior also remove justifications for holding one 
accoantablA for his behavior f:hat is induced and enticed from 
wlthouf* 

The notions of accountability, competence-based instruction 
and behavioral objectives are motivated by high ideals to give the 
public its money^s vorth and both the teacher and the student a 
fair and honest evaluation* With respect to subject-mtters and 
/ skills such as mathematics, reading and historical, social and 

scientific matters*qf-f Act, the learning of which does immanate 
behavioral changes that are observable and therefore measurable, 
these professional efforts to keep the school system, the teacher 
and the student honest are reasonably appropriate* But there aT€ 
affective and aesthetic developments* which are rightly within the 
damdin of public education support* and vhich may be a part of 
educ&^icn ds changed behavior, but which do not necessarily amount 
to dibcemable behavioral changes or performances that submit to 
comnon objectives. I have in mind such processes aa creative self*' 
expression and communication, scientific hypothesization and social 
probleffl*solving» historical and literary interpretation, conceptv*^ 
alization^ theorizing, contemplation — indeed, all of the. higher 
intellectual and artistic procesaes that go beyond mere memoriza- 
tion, recall and description of matters*of-fact. For the learning 
and utilization of these intellectual stylea there are no universal 
or objective criteria for the immediate evaluation of performance* 
The standards for such intellectualizing and appreciating may very 
well lie primarily within the individual who experiences them and 
only secondarily or incidentally in common value bases that can be 
expresaed in behavioral objectives. 

May I therefore, suggest for consideration the value bases 
of humanistic psychology as an alternative to Skinnerian operant 
conditioning, uaiog C^rl Rogers as the repreaentativt^ of this 
approach^ merely as a means of contrasting the range of alterna* 
tivea available to curriculum developera. 

FREEDOM TO LEARM 

Rogera sees the vork of the educator to be: 

. . inextricably involved in the problem of 
valuea. The school has always been seen as one of 
the means by which the culture transmits its values 
from one generation to the next* But now, this pro- 
cess is in upheaval, v^/ith many of our young people 
declaring themaelves "dropouts** froA the confused 
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and hypocritical value system r'hlch they are 
operatiag in tlie woirld* ttow is the educator 
how is the citizen to orient himself In relation 
to this complex and perplexing issuer''^ 

Rogers begins to answer his own question by Identifying 
the locus of values » not In things that control human behavior 
from without » but firmly within the Individual* Instead of uni- 
versal, cosmic, absolute values^ or a wholly objective value 
system "out there" Imposed by some elite group r>f rulers, educatorfi, 
philosophers or ptiests, Rogers asserts the possibility of huii^an 
value directions emerging from within Individual experience* 

To be sure, we do "introject'^ the value Judgments of our 
own society, taking on th* values of the context as our own* To 
that extent, claims Rogers^ we lose touch with our own individual- 
istiCp organlsmlc valuing process* The person, often thought of 
3.3 maturing socially, has actually "deserted the wisdom of his 
organism, giving up the locus of evaluation, and is trying to 
behave in terms of values set (for him) by another, in order to 
' hold love*"^° 

Behaviors that have gained approval are adopted by the 
individual in an attempt to gain self-esteem from others and social 
approval* Such introjected concepts often vary sharply with the 
Individual's own experience* The discrepancy between the unrecog- 
nlzed valuinji process within and the Imposed or introjected values is 
a major part of the estrangement of modern man from himself — the 
basic cause o£ current social value crises as well as the m^jor 
problem of edu;^atlon. 

But curriculum developers and educators in general continue 
to manipulate the learn^, taking advantage of his need tor 
security, and hij desire for acceptance and social prestige* 

Rogers suggests that we restore contsct with individual 
experience on the grounds that each person has worth to be valued 
in his own uniqueness and separateness* The feelings and intentions 
of the individual, as well as his reason, c^sn be trusted to serve 
as the locus of evaluation* 

This suggestion at first sounds selfish, anti-social 
dangerously anarchistic* But this does not prove to be the case. 



^Carl R* Rogers^ Freedom To Learn , (Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1969), p* 235, 

lOlbld,, p* 24A* 
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for when the Individual Is prized as E person and as such Is: 



• • free to choose whatever he deeply values » 
h£ tends to value those objects, experience's and 
goals which contribute co his own survival » growth 
and development, and to the survival and development 
of others — glvon a climate of respect and freedom 
In which he Is valued as a person — the valuing 
process within him would lead to emerging value 
directions which would be constant across cultures 
and across tlme/'^^ 



Using the valuing process as a basis for curriculum deci- 
sions, therefore, does not, require us to Impose "eKternal," 
"objective" social values on the Individual learner • The task of 
the curriculum Is to provide alternative experiences and environ- 
ments which. Instead of directing behavior ^or the student, allow 
him to sense the dignity and worth of his own Individual being as 
the ground of freely, openly choosing values In common with all 
others who retain the locus of evaluation within themselves* Ulti- 
mately curriculum development faces the challenge of providing each 
learner with the opportunities to select freely for himself, apart 
from any arbitrarily Imposed authority, his o^wti values, life-style, 
and career* 
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ADAPTATION OF CURRICULUM 



ADAPTING CURRICULUMS TO LOCAL NEEDS 



by 

James Wall* 



INTRODUCTION 

Thl3 paper will discuss a brief rationale *nd Important 
factors pertaining to the adaptation of vocational-technical 
currlculums to local schools* An education oriented systems 
approach will be used to explicate these factors* The roles of 
Instructors and the ajmlnlstration In adapting currlculums will be 
preaented* The Instructor's Manual as a key document lr4 adapting 
the Instructional system to the needs of a local school will be 
described* 

The major problems In adapting curriculums to local 
systems and their needs will vary greatly among Individual schools* 
However^ the broader problems encountered will probably pattern 
themselvtftS around the following: 

I* Failure of the administration to anticipate the 
problems which Instructors will encounter^ and the lack of feedback 
mechanisms t ^oth of vKlch make It Impossible to cope with 
unanticipated problems as they arise during the adaption period* 

2* Failure to modify existing established practices which 
work against the requirements of the curriculum, e*g*, failure to 
focus on the learning process instead of course content* 

3, Inability of Instructors to carry out new roles because 
of lack of understanding and Inadequately developed skills^ or 
because Instructional procedures and materials lack specificity 
and/or are not available *i 

4* Increasing frustration of the Instructors following 
Initial enthusiasm as they become aware of their Inability to 
handle the learning situation In the prescribed manner* 



*James E* Wall, Assistant Dean (R&D) and Director Curriculum 
Coordinating Unit - Research Coordinating Unit for Vo-Tech Education, 
College of Education, Mississippi State University* 
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Briefly, then* the larger problems of curriculum adaptation 
uaually center around the lack of necessary resources and materials 
required to successfully Implement a nev curriculum component* 
Organizational norms, traditional role functions, vested Interests » 
and sheer inertia are among the barriers to adapting curriculum to 
local nee^ls^* 

More specifically, hovever* many problems Incurred in 
adapting currlculums to local .needs stem from the fact that 
available currlculums and their accompanying materials have not 
been subjected to rigorous field-testing or valld&tion* The 
learning effectiveness of some materials has not been empirically 
established* This holds for many of those currlculums pro^' ^::ed 
by both commercial concerns and publicly supported agenclea* For 
instance, an iavestigation of textbooks in 1969 by the non-profit^ 
Manhattan-based Educational Products Information Exchange 
Inatitute (EPIE) indie .tes that under one percent of the 
approximately 14|000 different textbooks being sold to schools 
today has been systematically tried out to see how much students 
actually learn from them* According to EPIE^s data, le&s than ten 
percent of the current *'best selling** school textbooks were field* 
:::;sted before publication. 

In some cases regarding comnercially prepared materlala^ 
simply the reactions of salesmen in the field are viewed aa the 
field-testing that is supposed to constitute so-called validation* 
When field-testing actually refers to tests of materials with 
students, it is usually done Just prior to publication with no 
chance of using the results to revise and improve the product. 

The same might be said about the reactions of over-zealous 
''change agents'* t^o represent publicly supported curriculum 
development agencies. Their reactions to how rapidly schools are 
adopting and adapting currlculums do not constitute proper fifeld- 
testing. 

By far the moat discouraging area is that of pfogrammed 
Instruction. EPIE*s examination of 653 programed Instructional 
products now used in major curriculum areas* Including vocational 
and technical education^ revealed that evidence of effectiveness is 
available for only seven percent of these materials* Some "field- 
testing** was claimed for another eight percent. A cursory 
examination of the remaining 3,000 programs, less central to the 
school currlculumi indicated an even smaller percentage that 
appears to have been learner-verified. 

Most schools, when selecting currlculums and curriculum 
materials, rely almost completely on examination and review of 
materials plus (in some cases) discussions with sales 
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representatives. Only rarely do selection committees In local 
schools use the results of the student performance data obtained 
from fleld<^test8 of the materials conducted In local classrooms* 

Fortunately^ some research exists which has examined 
whether It is possible to Infer the learning effectiveness of 
curriculum materials simply by examining them* This research 
raises serious doubts about the reliability of judging the quality 
of learning effectiveness without the help of student feedback 
(verification)* 

Chie of these research studies examined the evaluation 
technlquea of a group cf teachers and a principal* They were 
asked to review and rank for effectiveness alternative versions of 
a set of materials on which evidence of effectiveness with learners 
had been gathered by the researchers^ but was not made available to 
the educators* With no evidence of effectiveness available to them» 
the educators ver^ strikingly unsuccessful in judging these 
materials accurately* The correlation between their judgments 
and the actual performance of the materials with learners was 
-*75t Despite this fact» most school people and members of the 
education Industry continue to put their faith solely in 
examination and review rather than evidence of actual performance 
when judging educational materials* 

Any responsible effort to create or select materials ot 
proven learning effectiveness must use the rryi>ut and revision 
process* These terms» or concepts^ are the designer's way of 
saying that the learning effectiveness of an educational product 
will be Improved if it is taken through a systematic cycle of try<^ 
outs with learners followed by revision bssed on feedback from 
those learners* Through appropriate samplings a small group of 
'^target** students can give the product developers ample opportunity 
to detect product weakness and revise accordingly* 

Briefly^ thcn» a major problem in adapting vocational*^ 
technical currlculums to the needs of local schools is that many 
available curriculum materials and programs simply do not have 
evidence of their learning effectiveness explained in the user's 
or instructor's manual* Such evidence must be made available to 
local school personnel before sound decisions can be made to adopt 
and adapt currlculums* 

STRATEGIC ROLE 0? CURRICULUM PERSONNEL 

Curriculum developers or designers^ either as a group or 
staff in a laboratory or as an individual coordinator on a state 
staffs have a unique opportunity to play a strategic role in 
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adapting curriculums to local needs* A "strategy" is referred to 
here because the single act of adapCing an individual curriculum 
component or piece of material to a local school situation tannot 
be separated from the larger » more comprehensive process of 
Imiovation diffusion^ or what some may call merely getting changes 
to take place < 

The strategic role referred to here is that of establishing 
an interactional rapport between the curriculum designer (s) and the 
local school system personnel* Vhis has been referred to by some 
individuals as a change agent — client system relationship^ 
where the curriculum designer (s) is the chang'^ agent and the local 
,jchool and its personnel comprise the client t^/stem* 

On the one hand» there is the change agent (individual or 
agency) Who perceives the need for change* On the other hand» there 
is the client system (local sthool system) which needs changing* 
This fitatesent in nc way should be misconstrued as Implying that 
change could not be initiated from within a school system* Cl'iange 
originating from within a school system is the very essence of 
planned^ self-renewing change* Any strategy for effecting change in 
local programs of vocational and technical education mu^t consider 
the effectiveness of communications between the change agent and the 
client syatra* This is referred to as the deliberate and collabo- 
rative relationship between change dgeuv^ and client system* The 
strategy should also include mc^^asurc^s for determining the pot:ential 
for more effective continuing comunication if lasting change' is to 
persist* 

Certain relationships exist between the chani;e agent and the 
clients These are: (1) the change agent (sender) and the client 
system (receiver) are interdependent in the sense of the one having 
no relevance without the other; (2) there should be a series of 
conmiuni cat ions (links as in a chain) extending over a period of time 
between the change agent and the client system; (3) the series of 
conmunications between change agent and client system is not 
exclusively between these two entitles; soiie communicatioc is 
indirect and is mediated through other individuals (e*g*» opinion 
leaders) and groups to which each belongs; (4) both the change* agent 
and the client system have definite positions in the social structure 
and their communication roles are affected accordingly; and (5) 
communications between change agent and client aystem are inter* 
dependent acts of ongoing interaction; the **two-*atep" flow of infor^' 
mation is part of this pattern* Havelock (1969) succinctly describes 
the linker role as a catalyst^ as a resource linker^ as a solution 
giver, and as a process helper* 

The change agent» as an individual^ may or may not be a 
member of a knowledge-producing (research and development) 
organization » but it id necessary that he have interactional 
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rclatlonahlpa with auch an organization* He may serve as a linkage 
between the knovledge-pro/luclng organization and the knovledge- 
applying organl2atlon» Kla influence and consequential effect on a 
client aystem will not be better than his preatlge or image, or 
that of the knowledge-producing organization with which he maintains 
Interaction * 

Individual change Is a correlate of group change* Group 
rather than Individual^ noma of values*bellef a are more represent- 
ative of the ^ider culture* Hence, the group tends to Influence the 
values ^nd attitudes of an individual* However, individual changes 
in values tend to lag behind group changes* This lag may be 
accompanied by Intra-peraonal tension and frustration which become 
the correlafea of realatances to adoption of innovations* Here 
again, coimiiualcatlon the key to overcoming auch problema* The 
Internal communications of a cMent system tend to build uniformity 
of values and beliefs This is an extremely important cc/nsldera'^lon 
in the building and maintenance of an environment that is conducive 
to lasting or planned change* 

Another aspect of cooeaiunication deserving attention here 
could be called external contacts* In general, the greater the 
number of llnea of contact and oommunication that ^ school system 
has with other educational systems, knowledge-producing organisations, 
and the like, the greater will be the likelihood of acceptance of 
change by that school system* Diffusion research indicates that 
achools which are innovation-adoption prone are characterized by 
teacher^ who attend out*of-town conferences, meetings, institutes, 
and who read widely to find new ideas* Reseaich has concluded that 
"innovativenesa ^^arlea directly with cosmopollteneas (defined as the 
degree to which an individual* a orientation is external to a 
particular social system)**' 

Effective communicotiott requires that certain conditions 
must be met* Members of the client system must: (1) be exposed to 
the message; (2) Interpret or perceive correctly that action or 
attitude which is desired of them by the change agent; (3) remember 
or retain the content cf the message the change agent transmits; and 
(4) decide whether or not they will be favorably disposed to or 
Influenced by the comBunication * The change agent must be author- 
itative and sincere with the client system* He must represent a 
reliable source of information as perceived by the client system* 

Just as nations are classified as having open or closed 
societies, so are school systems* Some of the determinants of 
'*open-elosedness" are the extent to which: (1) external contacts 
are initiated and maintained; (2) the quality of this interaction 
is establlahed and maintained; (3) major decisions concerning changes 
that occur locally are made externally; and (4) local coordination 
exists between educational programs and other programs of 
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commtinlty Improvement* 

To summarize , the strategic role of the curriculum 
designer/developer In adapting currlculums to local schoola be that 
of developing and maintaining comrfavnlcatlon and establishing an 
ongoing change agent-client syst«^ relationship! These relation- 
ships are vital in the curriculum development phase where field 
testing is conducted as part of the validation process* 

A PROBLEM- SOLVING MODEL 

The concept of problem-solving has been used by others as a 
basis for developing strategies and tactics for implementing change 
In schools* One of the most recent &nd comprehensive efforts has 
been that of Havelock (1970) in vhlch he presen^ts two vays of 
looking at stages of innovation or change^ one ^rom the viewpoint 
of people who^are being changed (client system)^^ and the other from 
the viewpoint? of someone (change agent) who is trying to bring about 
change. Havelock^s premise is that a client system c^n follow a 
problem-solving model if they have help from a change agent « He 
then relates this premise to a six-stage model for Innovation on 
change* Havelock*9 model also Implies **actiun*' in that he presents 
specific activities and techniques' for use by change agents* tn 
these respects his six-stage model for innovation is more closely 
akin to a strategy for Implementing change thsn it is to a change 
procesbi 

Havelock (l97o) lists and discusses a number of strategies 
and tactics which are apropos to each of the six stages in his 
model for innovation* His '^Gulde'* is designed for and directed 
specifically to the change agent who r.ay be Internal or external 
to the client system* A change agent may be any one of the 
following: 

Some Examples of People Who Might Act as Change Agents 

1) Curriculum and Research Coordinators 

2) Directors or Coordinatorf^ of Federal Programs 

3) State Department Program and Curriculum Consultants 
and other state staff personnel 

4) Regional Laboratory Dissemination Staff 

3) County and Intermediate School District Consultants 

6) Supplementary Center Staff (e*R* , those supported by 

Title tit of ESEA) 

7) Continuing Education and Extension Instructors 

8) Professors in Schools of Education Who Do Field 
Consulting 

9) Salesmen of Educational Products and Publications 

10) Superintendents and Other Administrators (at least part 
of the time) 
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11) Teachers (at least jiart of the time) 

12) Counselors (at least part of the tine) 

13) Board of Education Hembers (at Iftaat part of the tine) 

14) Students (at least some of them some of the time) 

15) Concerned^ parents and other citizens. 

To help the reader gain a better grasp of these strategies, 
Havelock's six-stage model vlll be described here. 

Stages of Havelock's Model for Inoovation in Education 

Havelock (1^70) stresses that "the focus of innovation 
planning has to be the USER hliAself ; his needs and his problems 
must be the primary concern of educstional reform." The atages of 
his model are (1) building a relationship; (2) diagnosing the 
problem(s); (3) acquiring relevant resources; (4) choosing the 
solution; (5) gaining acceptance; and, (6) stabilizing the 
innovation and generating aelf*^renewal. Each stage is presented 
below along with Havelock's description of how a change agent vorks 
in it. 

1. Building a Relationship . Havelock indicates that this 
stage is perhaps the most Important one for the change agent. The 
change agent must develop a atrong, viable, helping relationship 
with the client or school system, as veil as with other el^ents ot 
the conaninity. Maintenance of thla relationship in a continuing 
fashion is alao important. Havelock sets forth procedures for 
eatablishing the relationship snd criteria for judging its viability* 

2. Diagnosing the Probleg(a) # Accorlnc to Havelock, 
diagnosis is a systematic attempt to understand the situation by 
both the change agent and the client system. The change agent 
helps the client system "articulate the need(s)" of the system. 
Delineation <ind definition of the problem(s) and underlying causes 
are focused on in this stage in order to establish goals snd 
objactivea. Goals and objectives should be made in terms of out- 
puts and outcomea and theae should be coiminicated to persons who 
are Intereated, concerned and affected by them. Havelock cautions 
against the use of too much time in diagnosing, but stresses the 
importance of determining end defining client needs before a 
so]Mtion(8) to problems is suggested. 

3. Acquiring Relevant Reaourcea * In this stage Havelock 
streasea that the focua is on '^resource acquisition, not resource 
evaluation or utilitation." Furthermore, acquisition may take 
place at any point in the planned change process* In order to 
Innovate, resources are needed: (1) for diagnosing client -system 
needs and problems; (2) for creating awmreneea vlthin the aystem of 
possible solutions; (3) for comparing (or evaluation^before^trial) 
alternative solutions; (4) for trial of an innovation in the client's 
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setting; (3) for evaluatlon*af ter-trlal (which tniist be generated 
from within the client system); (6) for Installation (Including 
Initial costs* new staff* training* readjustments* etc*); and 
(7) for maintenance (long-^term costs, etc»)» Havelock presents 
procedures for acquisition ""of resources in this stage* 

4* Choosing the Solutt&tK ^ In delineating this stage, 
Havelock suggests a **four*step sequ^tlal process/' These steps 
are: (1) deriving implications from research; (2) 'generating 
a range of solution Ideas; O) feasibility testing; and 
(4) adaptation. ' 

In deriving Implications from research, Havelock describes 
the manner In which a change agent retrieves stuBmary statements 
Irom research reports* how these statements are reformulate and 
checked for understanding^ how the statefiientd relate to th"^ 
client system* and how statements can be used to infer implications 
for action. - <^ ^ 

In generating a range of solution ideas* Havelock indicates 
that the ideas may come from research reports^ otner client 
systems* or commercial sources. Some solutions may be suggested 
from the statement of objectives. However* Havelock stresses the 
desirability of generating solutions or ideas from vlthln the 
system by using &uch techniques afl brainstorming. 

In feaelblllty testing* Havelock emphasizes application 
of testing* comparing* and judging. Measurement criteria include 
benefit to client system* workability of the solution* and 
dlf fusibility or acceptance by client. 

5, Gaining Acceptance . The four previous staf^es were 
focused on how the change agent prepares for a program of change; 
they culminate in the choice of a tentative solution. Havelock 
states that the fifth stage "is the time for transforming 
intentions into actions.*' He summarizes tttany of the principles 
and factors of InnovaiLion diffusion In discussing this stage* 
some of which have been discussed earlier in this document. 

In this stage, Havelock considers: (1) how individuals 
accept innovations; (2) how groups accept Innovations; (3) how to 
choose a communication strategy which is effective for individuals 
and groups; and (4) how. to maintain a flexible program for gaining 
acceptance. It is imperative that each individual Involved in the 
change b^ allowed time to understand it* to learn how to use it* 
and to become accustomed to required changes in his own attitude 
and behavior. Peer group interactions usually reduce the time 
required in accomplishing these things. Because the school is a 
client system of interacting and Interdependent persons and groups* 
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tljtte must be allowed for them to understand how an Innovation Is 
adopted by a social group. Not only mat facts and Infonutlon be 
communicated to Individuals^ but Indications of aupport and 
approval fron the change agent m&t be conveyed. Constant review 
&nd assessment is n«>cc»Mry aa Implementation proceeds. There la 
a aerendlpltoua dlmi^tftl^n In the role of the change agent In thla 
atage of the change progratti Uavelock aums up this stage by 
stating that "every attempt should be made to prepare % achedule 
which Is both flexible and schematic — a difficult balance to 
strike,, but a crucial one." 

6 . Stablllglnft th; Innovation apd Generating Self^rRenewa l^ 
Havelock stresses the £^ct that a change agent's task is not 



is important to a continuous change envlronment* Stabilisation 
(acme have referred to a aitallar atage an "Inetltutlonallsatlon") 
and self-renewal ar« key concepts in long-term maintenance of 
innovstionsi Thla atep la especially Important when eternal 
sourcea of funds are uB^d to aupport initial implementation of 
3tn innovation with the knowledge that auch flnda will terminate 
after a specific period. Actually^ this factor ahould hare been 
conaidered in previous atagea* 

Havelock Indicatea that continuance of an innovation can 
be insured by the change ^^gent helping the client system: 
(l) to perceive continuing revarda from*the Innovation; (2) to 
become accustomed to the innovation; (3) to adjuat it to hla 
atructare; (4) to continually evaluate the innovation over time; 
(5) to provide for continuing maintenance; and (6) to continue 
adaptation capability for the innovation* 

Inaofar aa ,aelf -^renewal is concerned, Havelock atreaaes 
that *'the client should learn to be a change agent for hlmaelf.** 
To do this there must be within the client system: (1) a positive 
attitude; (2) an internal subsystem devoted to bringing about 
change; (3) an active inclination to seek external reaources; and 
(4) a parapectlve on the future as somathing to plan for. The 
viable change agent-client system relatlonahlp eatablished in the 
first atage should be maintained in affect throughout the alxth 
atage* This vould enable the change agent to aaaeat^ his aprroaches 
to the entire process. 



ADAPTATION ROLES OP INSTRUCTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 



As indicated before^ various klnda of achool and non-school 



persons have roles to play in adapting currlculums to local needs. 
Specif lcally» instructors play a vital role in this process » 




five stages. The sixth atage 
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especially In operational Ixlng and Installing the curriculum* 
Administrator a auch aa superlntendenta* prlnclpala* local directors 
of vocational education programa* etc** also play vital planning^ 
aupportlve» and coordlnatlve roles In the proceaa* Curriculum 
change and adaptation efforts nust alvaya be focused on Improving 
wh at the Inatructor doea and hoy he does what he does* must also 
be recognised that the local school syatem superintendent and 
building principal* as "gatekeepers/* eaaentlally aet the climate 
or tone for curriculum adaptation and change* 

The admlniatrator's and lnstructor*a roles In curriculum 
adaptation can be broken down Into the following major parts: 
(1) readiness* (2) selection* (3) equipment/supplies procurement* 
(4) workshop* (5) Inservlce education* (6) assistance* (7) tmple- 
i!iientac:lon* (8) aasessment* (9) maintenance* and (10) demonstratloc « 
Each of these la presented below slong with a few pertinent 
actlvltlea for each* 

Readlneas * A ll Instructors should be Involved In 
discussions about the curriculum that la to be adapted « District 
and state subject matter speclallats should be involved from the 
beginning i Help Instructors to understand requirements of the new 
curriculum Insofar aa their shop^ laboratory* or classroom frtyle 
ia concerned i Schedule laservlce sessions to build faculty 
confidence. Collect and circulate currlcular Information* either 
from the source (design agency) or the Instructor's Manual* 
Identify Inatntctor cliques and Involve thw^ Allow time for 
faculty Inspection snd discussion* Use Instructor input to 
determine need for new programs. 

Selection > Along with Instructors* analyze curriculum to 
be replaced If one already exists* With the staff* assess the 
vocational Instruction program of the school. Construct a priority 
llat of needed curriculum components* With the staff* prepare a 
descriptive statement of what each curriculum will he expected to 
produce In terms of atudent aa veil as instructor behavior* 
Provide time for curriculum review and selection by visiting other 
schools that have similar currlculums under way* Obtain outlinea 
and portions oj^ each^ciirrlculum*a content* methods* and materials 
for the staff* Make sure there is space to houae components of a 
potential new curriculum* Encourage Instructors to try using ^ 
lesson from new currlculums* 

Equipment/supplies procurement . Examine currlcular 
hardware and software before ordering^ All elements of the 
curriculum should be available to the Instructor, Establlah a 
procedure for Instructors to document flaws In the new curriculum* 
Instructor reports should be sent to the curriculum designer* Make 
sure all Instructors are aware of errora Immediately* If the 
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curriculum requires expendables^ establish f petty cash fund for 
the instructors to use* 

Workshop > Experiences for instructor workshops should be 
carefully balanced with thB *'handa'on" sessions Included* Provide 
equJpau^Rt for workshop sessions* Try to obtain collaboration with 
a local university- to get college credit for' the instructors 
participating in the workshop* Aafc instructors vhat th^y want 
included in the workshop* Evaluate workshop experiences through 
personal involvement* Organize relevant workshop activities* 
Schedule sumer workshop training for instructors which focus on 
the curriculum to be adapted* 

Inservice education * Establish a series of inservice work- 
shops on the new curriculuin during the year* Provide consultants 
for inservice education* Establish a series of subject m&tter 
and/or grade level meetings with a consultant* 

f 

Assistance * Provide assistaice from a variety of sources^ 
such as R & D centers^ regional or state curriculum labs* 
educational consultants^ and conmr^rcial representatives* Determine 
assistance cost and degree of involvement. Provide assistance when 
the curriculum has been put into regular practice by obtaining either 
Internal or external help*^ All ext^nal or consultant service 
should be made explicit by defining his role and reaponsibilities 
in detail* ^ 

Implementation * Extreme care must, be exercised in ; 
implementing a sequential curriculum which spans several grades* 
Establish the identity of crucial prerequisites and discuss 
thoroughly with instructors the importance of teaching concepts in 
sequence. Give the new curriculum a fair trial by scheduling the 
neceasary time for it to be taught* State department approvsl 
must be obtained to implement a new curriculum* Use the curriculum 
in the manner described by its designers* Ensure that instructors 
understand the instructional goals of the curriculum* Instructors 
should keep careful records of the curriculum installation* 
Curriculum maintenance costs should be projected ov«r a three*' to 
five-year period* / ^ 

Assessment * The ultimate question is; Wbut did the 
students learn? Plan, for continuous assessment* All instructors 
should be aware of student goals and objectives that should be 
explicit in apy well-^eaigned curriculum* Document successes and 
failures* Performance tests seen best to measure student 
achievement t but skill and knowledge tests also are needed* 
Establish with instructors the Importance of periodic review and 
evaluation* Prepare a schedule of times when instructors will 
provide data on adaptation efforta* Get instructor's candid 
expressions of opinions* 
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Maintenance > Identify InstrucCor-leaders as immediate and 
continuing source of support to fellow Instructors* Hire new or 
replacement Instructors for the new curriculum* Provide for 
renlacement of expendables* repair of equipment* etc* Plan for 
activities^ publicity^ and dialogue that n^lntaln much of the 
original ei^thuslasm for the new curriculum* Provide supportive 
assistance^ to new as well as old Instructors of the curriculum* 
Distribute descriptive materials about the new curriculum to other 
teachers and administrators In the school* Provide workshop and/or 
tnservlce training for new instructors^ 

Demonstration * Allow the Instructors to help other schools* 
This activity can be coordinated by the state and/or district 
supervisory staffs Share all financial and other Information with 
others* Free Instructors for Informal discussion with observers* 
Organize a realistic demonstration program* Keep visitor groups 
small and allow free discussions wifh both Instructors and students* 
Publish s report on the curriculum &Haptatlon» problems encountered* 
and successes achieved* 



THE mSTRDCTOR'S MAKUA 

Much of that which goes into the development of a curriculum 
is not readily apparent as one peruses the materials* The 
capabilities and limitations of an instructional 9y^:stem are not 
easily seen by the instructors who will use the system* Such 
information is vital for adapting the curriculum and should be 
contained in the Instructor's Manual* The manuisl should present 
relevant external information about properties which are not 
apparent on inspection* 

Information in the manual must show the instructors and 
other school personnel how the curriculum was developed » what it 
teaches^ how effective or valid it la* and how it can be loiplemented * 
Following are the major categories of topics that should be 
contained In the manual; 

Course Deacrlption * The following Informstion should be 
Included in the course description; 

1* The course title and the purpose and scope of the 
curriculum; e*g*» what Jobs or occupations the curriculum prepares 
the student for* and at what level in a career ladder it prepares 
him for* Briefly list thz kinds of competence the curriculum has 
been designed to produce when it is used in the prescribed manner* 
The manual also should contain general interpretive information 
,to help the non-technical user determine the curriculum's relevance 
to his educational purposes* 
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2. A. concise outline or brief overview of the conti^nts of 
the currlculun* What textual or curriculum aourcea vere used In 
the aelectlon and development of the content? How current vere 
these aources? 

3» A deacrlptlon of the fonnat of the curriculum* State 
the number and length of lesaona* List required atudent and 
Instructor 4aterlals» Instructional alds^ equipment^ and tools* 

A* Instructlonsl methoda and techniques used In the 
curriculum* List alse of student groups and physical arrangements 
of shops, laboratories, or claasroom^* New instrtictlonai practices 
should be explained In detail since spuriously large temporary 
student achievement galna may result £S a novelty effect when a 
new teaching device or procedure la first Introduced* 

Population Description * This Information should describe 
the students for whom the curriculum has been deaigned* The 
population deacrlptlon ahould contain the following: 

1* The age and/or grade level(s) of the learners, 
Including reading snd msthematlcs levels* 

2* The prerequisite skills, Abilities^ vocational 
training, and related knowledge that also might serve as the base 

^ which achievement ^alna may be measured* Limits, particularly the 
lower limits, of the student population for whom the curriculum Is 

^Intended should be included* 

3* Physlcsl snd personal characteristics of the Job for 
which the curriculum Is designed to prepjjre persons* 

Performance Objectlvea * The manual should contain a 
complete list of all the Interim (enabling) and terminal objectives* 

Crlterlon*ref eroiced Tests * The msnual should contsln 
copies of all crlterlon*-ref erenced teats* Test answers should 
appear on the testa or on separate answer sheets* Items on the 
crlterlon*ref erenced teata should be cross-indexed with their 
reapectlve behavioral objectives* T^r; criterion-referenced tests 
should exemplify what the designer expecta the student to lean In 
the way of knowledge, skills, atid performance* 

Curriculum Syatea Performance Data * The manual should 
contain explicit Information about the ateps taken to verify the 
effectiveness of the curriculum* This section of the manual 
should Include the following: 
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1* A description of the sttidents used to validate the 
curriculum^ i*e*» number of students^ method of selection^ 
backgro und* 



2* The conditions under which the ter^s vere given^ i^e* » 
individual^ smalls-group » and large*group testing procedures* This 
section oi the manual should also describe the physical and social 
conditions of the curriculum* a use and eff ectiveness~testing 
procedures in sufficient detail so that their essential features 
could be reproduced or replicated by another inveatigator if 
desired* 

a 

3* The develop«ient**test — revise^retest procedures used» 
and the data on learner's redponses to preliminary versiona of the 
curriculum* Records of respon&es to preliminary versions can 
provide a basis for its progreaaive revision and Improvement prior 
to f inalization* 

4* The criteria used to determine when the curriculum was 
ready for finalization and printing* 

5* The assumptions made and principles used in constructing 
the program* 

6* The evidence on the curriculum's effectiveness based 
on comparisons measurements of student performance on pre*tests and 
post-tests* A clear distinction should be made between this 
effectiveness-test data for the finalized curriculum and any test 
data obtained in earlier tryouts of preliminary versions used as 
a basis for revision^ (Changes made in the curriculum after the 
latter ef f ectiveness-^est data are obtained could throw doubt on 
the validity of these data for a demonstrarion of the curriculum's 
effectiveness* ) 

7* Any further information which would seem helpful in 
evaluating the reported effects of the program or the adequacy of 
the evidence on which they are based* The manual should present 
evidence to document that the gaina in achievement reported can 
rightly be attributed to the effect of the curriculum's use rather 
than to extraneous cauaes* 

Adminiatering the Curriculum System * The manual should 
contain information on how the curriculum can be most effectively 
and efficiently used* The following it^s are suggested: 

1* The role of the instructor and manager and facilitator 
of learning; guidance of atudent experiences* 

2* Motivation information and techniques relating to the 
curriculum and future Job projections* 
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3* RecQEBmendatlonfi for articulating learning activities In 
this curriculum vlth those the student experiences In other school 
currlculuBs* Suggestions should be presented for relating this 
training to basic education and realistic vork projects* 

4* Recoonendatlons for recognizing and handling individual 
differences among students* Explain hov the amount of time learners 
of different ability might be spent on various portions of the 
program; hov this time can be distributed* 

5* Instructions for test administration » keeping student 
records » and randucting suooative evaluation and reporting* 

6* Special instructions for training the instructors Who , 
vlll use the curriculum* 



SOURCES OF r .tRicULUM MATERIAIS 



Sources of curriculum materials are so diverse^ scattered* 
and numerous that an exhaustive listing of them would be impossible 
in a small paper auch as this* Also ^ before one could finish 
listing all sources^ several new ones would have been developed* 
Nevertheless » an attempt will be made here to at least offer a 
number of categories of sources Which may be of some benefit to 
curriculum designers* (Incidentally^ some of the sources Included 
here can be viewed as a list of REFERENCES for this paper*) 
Examples shown under each category are merely a sampling of what 
could be included* The categories thanSelves and many of the 
examples are taken from A Guide to Innovation in Education ^ 
authored by Itonald Havelock» University of Michigan* 1970* 
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A, News Reports 



I* CoumlGslon on Science Education Newsletter 

American Association for the Advancement of i . . 

MasGAchusetts Avenue. NiWi 
Washington, D*C* 20005 

2. Croft Newsletter Services 

Croit Educatluiial Services, Inc* 

100 Garfield Avenue 

New London, Connecticut 06320 

3* Department of Classroom Teachers News Bulletin 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N»W. 
Washington, C» 20036 

Reports on current educational problems to help tf> i- 
strengthen their work* 

4* Education Dally 

Capital Publications, Inc» 
Suite G-12 

2430 Pennsylvania Ave*, N» W» 
Washington, D* 20037 

A dally news service to American education* 

5* Education Recaps 

Educational Testing Service 
Hosedale Road 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Brief, pithy descriptions' of the latest deveioijuu 
education, educational technology prograTjis RVid 
and areas of Interest* 

6* Education U.S*Ai 

National School Public Relations Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, tUW* 
Washington, D*C* 20036 

Notes latest developments in educational attair^., ^n^ 
related political Issues* 
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7« Educatioa Product Report 

Educational Froducto Information Exrhange Inatitute (HFIE) 
.1186 Park Avenue » South 
Hev York* Nev York 10016 

Providea the educational conaumer with unbiased information 
and evaluations of naterisld related to educational technology 
(both hardware and aoftvare), Non*profit» non^biased 
profeaaional cooperative aerving the educational coisaiunity* 

^Miucational Rec^earch 

^ecic^ Educational Research Association (AERA) 
1126 SJLxteenth Street^ N*U* 
Wajshington, C. 20036 

Pufvtfidhee news of federal projects and funding in educational 
reaeikrcht' newa of activitiea of foundationft^ inatitutions of 
higher educatiGn» and federal agenciea* ah veil ss association 
r^eva* pls^f^^nt serviceSt reviewa of new publicationa and 
^Tof easional activitiea of members of AERA. 

9* ^ucational Technology Haga2iae 

Educational Technology Publicationa 
140 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffa» New Jersey 07632 

10« Evaluation ConnBent 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 
University of California at Los Angeles 
14:^^k>ore Hall 

LoSjkngeleat California 90024 

Provides a forum for the discussion of significant idess and 
Issues in the study of< evaluation of educational programs 
and ayatama. 

11. ^Measurement in Education 

National Council on Measurement in Educstion (NOME) 
Office o^Evslustion Service 
;iichigan State University 
East Lansing* Michigan 46623 

Consists of special reports concerned with the practical 
implications of measurement snd related research and their 
application to educational problems of individualfl» institutions» 
and systems* Emphasis is upon uses of measurement rather than 
technical or theoretical issues* 
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12* School and Society 

Society for th** Advaucemcnt of Education 

1860 Broadway 

Hev York, New York 10023 



Information Servlcea 

1* ERIC (Educational Reaourcea Information Cciiter) 

ERIC la a national Infonnatlon system of th^ Office of 
Education r dedicated to the progreas of education through the 
dlaaealnatlon of educational research results, research* 
related materlala, and other resource Information that can 
be uaed In developing more effective educational progrtms* 
Through a netmrk of 20 apeclallzed centers^ or clearlnghouaea» 
each of which Is reaponslble for a particular aducatloaal !*rea» 
the Information Is acquired* evaluated* abatracted. Indexed* 
and Hated In Research In Education ^ the monthly abstract 
journal of the ERIC system* 

All the documents cited In the "DoLumemt Resume^' section of the 
journal r except is noted* are available from: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
National Caah Register Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Betheada* Maryland 20014 

Oocumenta arc produced In microfiche (HP) and In hard copy 
(HC)* MF la a 4 X 6-lnch sheet of film with up to 70 Imagea^ 
each repreacntlng an 8 1/2 x 11-lnch sheet ot paper. 
Microfiche readers* available from many manuf acturara* are 
required to enlarge the Images for reading purposes* Hard 
copy (HC) la a reproduction on paper In easy^to-^read form* 

The procesa of getting nt the material that la collected and 
stored In the ERIC ayatem is explained In "Hov to Ose ERIC*^' 
a pamphlet available through; 

The Superintendent of Documents 
U. S* Covemment Printing Office 
Washington* D, C, 20402 
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ERIC Clear log houfles are listed belov» but Individuals 
desiring sddltlonsl Information concerning ERIC and Ito 
functions can contact: 



ERIC Centrsl 
Room 3013 

400 Maryland AvCTue» S»W 
Waahlngton» 20202 

ERIC Clearlnghousea; 

Adult Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuae» New York 13210 

Counaellng and Personnel 
Services 

T'nlveraity of Michigan 
Ann Arbor » Michigan 48104 

Disadvantaged 
Teachera College 
Columbia Unlveralty 
New York» N(2v York 10027 

.Early Childhood Education 
University of Illlnola 
Urt^ana» Illinois 61801 

Educational Administration 
thxlvarslty of Oregon 
Eugene » Oregon 97403 

Educational Media and* 
Technology 

Institute for CoDmuulcstlon 
Research 

Stanford University 
Stanford^ Callfornls 94305 

Rural EducstloQ snd Small 
Schoola 

Nav Mexico State Unlverslr^ 
Laa CruceSf Nev Mexico 8ft00l 

Science and Mathenatlcs 
Education 

Ohio State University 
Columbus* Ohio 43221 



Exceptlcnsl Children 

The Council for Exceptlonsl 

Children 

Arllngtcn^ Vlrglnls 22202 

Higher Educstlon 

George Wsshlngton University 

Uaahlngt(>n» D.C* 20006 

Junior Collegea 

Unlveralty of California at 

Los Angeles 

Los Angelea» California 90024 

Library and Information Sclencea 
American Society for Infomatlon 
Science 

Washington^ D. C. 20036 
Linguistics 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington^ D. C. 20036 

Resdlng 

Indiana University 
Bloonington» Indiana 47401 

Teaching of Engllah 
National Council ct Teachera 
of English 

Champslgn^ Illinois 61820 

Teschlng of Foreign Lnnguages 
Modern Langusge Aasoclstlon 
of Anerlcs 

New York^ New Yorh 10011 
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Social Science Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder » Colorado 80903 

Teacher Education 
American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

Washington, D. C. 2000S 



Tests I Maadurenietit ) and 
Evaluation 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 06540 

Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



RIS (Regional Information System) 

RIS Is a concept ^;>r model for a regional Information linkage 
system* It Is Intended to be a *'one-stop** tool providing 
current awareness and reference, services for all of the 
Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory (MOREL) projects* 
This concept was developed at MOREL and the ASSIST Centers 
(see below)* 

a* MOREL (Michigan -Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory) 

MOREL, whose funding has now been terminated « was orlglMlly 
set up to determine the regional needs aa expressed by 
local public school educators, college and ualverslty 
personnel, state departments of education, research 
organisations and people from the business caiK^nlty» and 
to service such needs « While MOREL la no longer In 
operation. Inquiries can be addressed to: 

Laboratory Branch 

S* Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D* C. 20202 

b» ARIS (Association Referral Information Service) 

ARTS, through liis Referral Library, makes available 
printed materials which contain Indices, directories, 
bibliographies, documents, abstracts, materials on 
specialized Information systeiDs» and current periodicals* 

Association Referral Information Service 
Ohio Education Association 
225 East Broad Street 
Columbus » Ohio 43215 
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c. ASSIST (.Activities to Support and Stljnulate Innovation 
In Schools Today) 



ASSIST^s Center Information Service has been recognised 
aa a national prototype ualng the concept of being a 
Regional Information Systen (RIS)« It la Intended to be 
a **one**8top" tool providing current arareness and reference 
services for Wayne Coun::Y and the State of Michigan^ 

Activities to Support and Stlnulate 
Innovation in Schoola Today - ASSIST Center 
Waynes County Intemedlate School District 
33030 Van Bom Road 
Wayne, Michigan 48184 ^ 

RISE (Research and Infomation Services for Educat;ion) 

RISE is a regional Information agency* Its aervicaa ata 
available without charge to a specified group of Pennoylv&dla 
educational agenciea* Additional ^enclea in Pennsylvania and 
other states are served on a contract basis* 

Research and Information Services for Education 

4^3 South Gulph Road 

King of Pru8sli>» Pennsylvania 19406 

SRIS (School Reaearch Information Service) 

SRIS is an infotvatlon service sponaored by Phi Delta Kappa 
to serve ita membera and any other Intereated educators or 
educational institutions* 

School Reaearch Information Service 
Phi Delta Rappa Research Service Center 
Eighth and Union Streeta 
Bloomlngton^ Indiana 47401 

Clearlnghouae for Federal Scientific and Technical Information 

The Clearinghouse aerves aa a focal point for the collection^ 
announcement » and dissemination of 600»000 unclsssifled ll« S« 
Govemment''aponsored resesrch and development reports and 
translations of foreign technfcal literstuire to the scientific^ 
technical » and Induatrial communities* 

Clearlnghouae for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information 
National Bureau of Standarda 
U* S« Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 
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6* llatlonal Audiovisual Center 



The National Audiovisual Center serves govenuBentt lndu8Cry» 
educational Institutions » find the general public as a central 
Information t sales * and distribution point for most government 
motion pictures^ fllnstrlps^ audio and video tapes* and other 
audiovisual materials* 

Ifatlonal Audiovisual Center 

Ifatlonal Archives ST*d Records Service (GSA) 

Washington* D* C* 20409 



C* Libraries 

Havelock stresses that iiK>st individuals are able to avail thefmaelves 
of professional ox curriculum libraries In their district* county* 
or local university* These resources have the advantage of being 
familiar and In close proximity to the vorklng environment of the 
practitioner* 

Unfortunately* the organization of library collections does not 
allow them to be responsive to specific user needs* Information 
Is organized by title and topic* author* and* sometimes* by 
source (e*g** journals) which means that the library user may have 
to sift through a substantial quantity of Irrelevant material when 
he Is searching for information appropriate to a specific need« 
The assistance of a good librarian can be particularly valuable 
at this point* 



D* Directories snd Indices 

Directories and Indices^ of relevance tc the field of education are 
published by governmental* professional* and commercial agencies^ 
There Is* unfortunately* no single Index that lists all the types 
of written material or all the resource agencies one might want 
to use (e*g** some Include only government publications or 
agencies; others exclude government resources)* Most of the larger 
directories can be found In any public* university* or ERIC library, 
and* probably* In the professional library of the local system* 

1. Directory of Educational Information Centers ^ Published by 
the Division of Information Technology and Dissemination* 
Bureau of Research* U* S. Office o^ Education i» 1969* 
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Available from: 



The Superintendent of Documents 

S, Government Printing Office 
Waahlngton^ D* 20402 

Thla directory, prepared for the U» S* Office of Education 
by the Syatem Development Corporation^ lists a vide range of 
Information centers offering services to educators In 
communities throughout th^ United States* 

Directory of Federally Supported Information Analyals Centers * 
Published by the Committee on Scientific and Technical 
Information (COSATI) of the Federal Council of Science and 
Technology • 

Available from; 

Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information 
National Bureau of Standards 
U* S* Department of Conmerce 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 

Thla directory will be uL^ful to edi!ca*ors when the specific 
topic area they are researching transcends the limits of 
strictly educational sourcea* 

A Directory of Individuals, Programs^ and Agencies Engaged 
In the Study of Change * Compiled by Elizabeth Muillns and 
edited by Richard I* Miller, 1967. 

Available trami ^ 
Associate Dean 

School of Education j 
Indiana University 
Sloomlngton » Indiana 47401 

This directory should be of great value to the practitioner 
who Is unfamiliar with the use of other more general 
directories mentioned In thla Appendix because It limits 
Ita focus specifically to change in education. 
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4» A Directory of Infomatlon Resources in the Un ited States : 
Social Sciences > Published by the Hatlcnal Keferral Center 
for Science and Technology* 1965* 

Available from: 

The Superintendent of DDCunents 
U» S» Governiient Printing Office 
Washington, C* 20402 

This book lists Information resources In the United States 
vhlch vlll. accept and ansmr questions* 

5» Directory of Special Libraries and Infornatlon Centers * Edited 
by Anthony T» Krusas* 

Available from: 

Gale Research Company 

The Book Tower 

Detroit, Michigan 48226 

6» Educational Directory ^ * 

Available from: 

The Superintendent of t>ocus&ent8 

U» S» Government Printing 6fflce j 
Washington* D» C* 20402 / 

This annual directory consists of five wlunes: (l) officers 
of education programs, by state; (2) all public school systeas 
enrolling 300 or more students, by state; (3) accredited 
Inatltutlons of higher education, by state; (4) educational 
associations; and (5) educational agencies and personnel with- 
in the federal government* 

7 • The Education Index > 

Available fron: 

The Wilson Company 

950^ University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 

This Index Is a cumulative author and Subject Index to a 
selected llat of educational periodicals^ books, and pamphlets* 
It presents a list of Indexed periodicals and a directory of 
publishers. 
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Encyclopedia of A88oclations > Vclume 1, Published by the 
Haclonal Organizations of the United States* 



Available from: 

Gale Research Company 

The Book Tower 

Detroit » Michigan 48226 

The encyclopedia ta conc«med with InfomaClon about non- 
profit American organizations of national scope covering 
topics of trade and business^ education^ religion » agriculture^ 
social velfare » public affairs^ healthy athl«tlcs» veterans^ 
labor » etc* 

9. ERIC Publications 

a* Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE)* 

^ Available from: 

COM Information Corporation 

909 ThlrJ Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

This monthly journal provides Indexing and annotations 
for articles in over 500 educational perioilicala* 

b» Research In Education (RIE). 

Av^allable from: 

The Superintendent of Docmeiits 
U* Government Printing Office 
Washington* C* 20402 

This is an Index, compiled monthly by ERIC, of all S* 
Office of Education research projects and other documents 
of educational significance* Abstracts are provided* as 
are subject » author or Investigator, and Institution 
Indices* 
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10 • National Directory of Newsletters ^ 



Available from: 

Gale Resesrc\ Company 

The Book Tower 

Detroit Michigan 48226 

'■^ 

This directory contains Inforniatlon about 1500 newsletters 
and publications In a^rlcultur^^ conseryatlon^ buslnass and 
Industry^ education^ humanities^ public affairs^ religion^ 
etc * 

. 11* Research Centers Directory , edited by Archie M, Palmer» 1968. 

Available from: 

Cale Research Company 

The Book Tower 

Detroit » Michigan 48226 

This Is a guide to university-sponsored and other non-proflt» 
permanent organizations vhle^ have continuing research 
programs In agriculture^ busiaess^ conservation^ educat^on^ 
engineering and technology » government » lav» life oclence^ 
mathematics^ srea studies^ physical snd earth sciences^ or 
^ social sciences and humanities* 

12, The Vocational-Technical Library Collection * Edited by Bruce 
Relnhart^ 1970* 

Available from: 

Bro-Dart Publishing Co* * 
Wllllamsport^ Pennsylvania 17701 



E* Reference Books 

1* Dictionary of Education * Second edition^ Carter V, Good (ed*), 
New York: McGraw*Hlll Book Co*, 1959* This edition, financed 
by Phi Delta Kappa^ provides definitions of the terminology 
us^d In educstlon and related disciplines* 

2* Digest of Educational Statistics * Washington, D, C: U* 
Covemment Printing Office, X$66t This Is a kind of 
statistical sbstract of American education* It stresses 
quantities, l*ei , number of institutions^ nuaber of prograns, 
students, dollars spent , etc* 
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3^ Documentation in Educfltlon > Fifth elition» Arvid J* and 

Mary A. Burke (tie.), New York: Teac:her8 College Preaa^ 1967. 
In addition to ahowing how to locate Information or data» this* 
book provides guidance for more aophiaticated documentary or 
bibliographic work in educaticn. 

4* The Educational Information Center; An Introduction * Los 
Angeles: Tinnon-firoim» 1969* Prepared by the System 
development Corporation with support from tt^ V* Office of 
Education^ this is a guide to the eBtablishmeiit and operation 
of a local information center* 

5. Encyclopedia of Educational Rcflearch * Fourth edition^ IKobert 
L. Ebel (ed*), New York s Macmillan Company » 1969. Offered by 
the American Educational Research Association^ the Encyclopedia 
cites references for and dascrlbda research findings on topics 
In education ranging from academic freedom to vocational and 
technical education* 

6» Information Retrieval Thesaurua of Education Terms * Center for 
Documentation and CooBunication Research^ Case Western Reserve 
University* An alphabetical and claoslfled display of 
approximately 2^100 terva in the education field is provided* 

7* I nternational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences * David L* 
Sills (ed*)* New York: Macmillan and the Free Presa^ 1968, 
Index in Vol* 17* Thla is possibly the best of the general 
encyclopedias dealing with the vhole acope of the social 
sciences* It does not cover raw data* 

8 • National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook * The 
University of Chicago Press* Thla is an annual volume on 
current thought and practice in important fields of education* 
A list of all yearbooka may be obtained by writing to the NSSE» 
5635 Kimbark Avenue» Chicago, Illlnola 60639* 



F* Consulting Organizations 

Each consulting organization haa its own orlentatloa toward 
working with client school systems* Details about the extent of 
their operatlona and procedures can be obtained by inquiring 
directly with such an organization* 

* 

Baalcally^ they can offer a client system the following: an 
enlarged research data base for organizational planning and 
decision-making; assistance in reaearch and in implementing change; 
and assistance in diagnosia or evaluation of the cllent^a present 
atate* 
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R£Lb (Regional Educational Laboratories) 

The regional educational labs are private* non-profit 
corporations which are funded * In whole or In part* under 
Title IV of the Elenentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* 
Each lab operates under a contract with the Division of 
Educational Laboratories* Bureau of Research* S« Office of 
Education* The labs are organized geographically* dividing 
the nation Into several regions* They are designed to take 
the product of basic research and develop programs that vlll 
link this research with practice In the schools of their 
respective regions* At this time* most of the laboratories 
Supply direct services only to ^demonstration" or project 
participant schools* However* all will answer specific 
requests for Information about programs which they have under 
develop«iient * 

The laboratories differ from research and development centers 
In focus* competition and activities* Centers eittphasize 
research and development while laboratories stress developmental 
desipn and Imp lementa t ion strategies* 

a* Appalachla Educational Laboratory (AEL) 
P* 0. Box 1348 
1031 Quarrler Street 
Charleston* West Virginia 25325 

Region: West Virginia* parts of Ohlo» Pennsylvania* 
Virginia* Tennessee and Kentttcky 

This lab is developing a model education cooperative for 
rurally isolated schools through the application of a 
variety of comnunlcatlons media* 

b. Center for Urban Education (CUE) 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York* Hew York 10016 

Region: Metropolitan New York and some neighboring^ cities 

c* Central Midwestern Regional 

Educational Laboratory (CEMREL) 
19646 St. Charles Rock Road 
St* Ann» Missouri 63074 

Region: Eastern Missouri* southern Illinois* central 
and western Tennessee* and Kentucky 
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Far West Laboratory for Educational Research' 

aad i^evelopment (FWLERD) 

1 Garden Circle 

Hotel Claremont 

Berkeley* Califomie 94705 

Region: Northern California^ Utah» and Nevada (with 
the exception of Clark County) 

e, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (KWEtEL) 
400 Lindsay Building 
710 Southwest Second Avenue 
Portland » Oregon 97204 

Region: Alaska^ Idaho* Montana^ Washington^ and Oregon 

f* Regional Educational Laboratory for the Carolinas 
and Virginia (RELCV) 
411 Ve<Jt Chapel Hill Street 
Mutual Plazii 

Durham* North Carolina 27701 

Region: North Carolina* South Carolina^ and southern 
VirginU 

g* Research for Better Schools* Inc* (RBS) 
1700 Market Street* Suite 1700 
Philadelphia* Pennsylvania 19103 

Region: Delaware* New Jersey* and eastenrn Pennsylvania 

h* Southwest Educational Development Labora)tory (SEDL) 
800 Brazos Street* 
Austin^ Texas 78701 

Region: Texas and Louisiana 

i* Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory (SWCEL) 
117 Richmond Drive, N. 
Albuquerque » New Mexico 87106 

Region: Portions of Arizona^ Oklahoma^ Texaa* and all 
of New Mexico 
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j» Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development (SWRL) 
11300 LaClenega Blvd. 
Inglewood* California 90304 

Region: Southern C&llfomlaf southern Nevada^ and 
western Arizona 

IDEA (Institute for the Development of Educational Activities 
Inc.) 

IDEA Is an affiliate of the Charles Fi Kettering Foundation. 
Information about IDEA and Its specialized programs can be 
obtained by contacting: 



IDEA 

Suite 300» 5335 Far Hills Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 45492 



Research and Development 

DlvJjiion 

IDEA 

Suite 950, 1100 Glendon Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 90024 



Irniovatlve Programs Dlvislc 
IDEA 

Suite 300, 5335 Far Hills A 
Dayton, Ohio 45429 

Information and Services 

Division 

IDEA 

Box 4A6 

Melbourne, Florida 32901 



AED (Academy for Educational Development) 

437 Hadlson Avenue Embassy Building 

New York, Hew York 10022 1424 Sixteenth St., H.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

505 Symes Bldg. 

820 Sixteenth Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 ' 



IRS (Information Retrieval System) 

Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



IRS provides a collection and dissemination bank on current 
practices and programs In education, giving access to 
Information about projects and programs in school districts, 
publications, and current research* 
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5i national Referral Ceater Cor Science and Te>ehaology 

Library of Congress 

First and Independence Avenues^ S*E* 

Washington » D* 20540 

This national center functions as an Intermediary^ directing 
those who have questlotia about specific areas to individuala 
or orgauisationa with expertiae and specialized knowledge of 
the particular aubject or area* Servicea are available with- 
out charge » by telephone^ correspondence » or personal visit* 

6^ National Center for Educational Statistics 

ADO Maryland Avenue, ScW. 
Room 1077A 
Washington, D* C* 

This center will answer inquiries on most aspects of 
education that ran be suamarized in a statistical fashion* 
However, caution is exercised in releasing information about 
individual schools, school aystems, etc* 

7* Office of Information 

U* S* Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S*tf* 
Washington, D* Ci 

The Office of Information answers educational questions from 
the press and the public* 



G* Academic Institutions 

State universities. and teachers* colleges often provide resource 
services for school systems in their region* The range of service 
provided variea greatly among the institutions, but one might 
explore the offerings of a local inatitution in terms of the 
foXlowlng general areas: 



1* Bureaus of School Services - information and consultants on 
specified topics* 

2* Extension Services - inservice training through classes 
conducted in the local coMumity* 

3. Continuing Education * inservice training through on-Gam|>ua 
courses and workshops* 
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Educational Research and Devalopiaent - may be conducted In a 
department of education » but also In other academic departtnenta 
or university-related research bureaus & D centers are all 
based In unlversltlea) . The Directory of T ndivldualS g 
Programa^ and Agenclea Engaged In the Stud^ of- Change llata 
nany of theae univeralty*based research centers* 

Consulting Services - may be organized with the staff of the 
department of education or education- related research bureaus. 

R&D (Research and Development) Centers 

Each research and development center concentrates on A 
significant problem area In education and conducts activities 
ranging from basic research through dissemination « The centers 
are Interdisciplinary In organization and maintain cooperative 
relationships vlth regional laboratories^ state departments 
of education^ local school syotems^ universities and teacher 
training colleges » and relevant professional and non-profit 
organizations « 

The following list Is from the Directory of Individuals ^ 
Programs, and Agencies Engage^t In the Study of Chanpe > 

a. Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration 
Institute for Community Studies 
1476 Hendricks Hall 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

b. Center for the Study of Evaluation 
Graduate School of Education 

144 Hllgay:d Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

c. Center for Research and Lt^adershlp Develo^n&ent 
in Vocational and Technical Education 

1900 Kenny Road 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

d. Center for Research, Development and 
Training In Occupational Education 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 
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C«nter for Research *nd DeveXoprent In 

Higher Education 

University of California 

4606 ToXnen Hall 

Berkeley, California 94720 

f 4 Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
Schools and the Learning Process 
The Johns Hopkins Unlvr.rslty 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore » Maryland 21218 

g^ Learning Research and Developnent Center 
208 Mineral Industries Building 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pltte^btirgh^ Pennsylvania 15213 

h* National Coordination Center 
The National Laboratory on 
Early Childhood Education 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
University of Illinois 
Urbana» Illinois 61801 

1* Research and Development Center In 
Educational Stimulation 
Fain Hall 

University of Georgia 
Athens » Georgia 30602 

Stanford Center for Research and 
Developoent In Teaching 
Sttoford Unlveralty 
770 Welch Road 

Palo Alto, California 94304 

Research and DevelopA^nt Center 

In Teacher Education 

University Junior High School Building 

University of Texas 

Austin. Texas 78712 

1* Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning 
The University of Wisconsin 
1404 Regent Street 
Hadlson, Wisconsin 53706 
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7* Educational Policy Research Centere 



a* Stanford 

R^<i€arch institute 

Menlo Park, California 94025 

b» The Policy ijcsatltutc 

Syracuse University Research 
Corporation (SURC) 
723 University Avenue 
Syracuse* New York 13210 

(1) Educational Policy Research Center 
at Syracuse (BPRC) 

Syracuse University Research Corporation 
1206 Harrison Street 
Syracuse, Mew York 13210 



People can be v«ry valuable to the resource retriever* They can 
serve directly, as sources of Infonnatlon, and also as effectl* > 
guides to other sources of Information* The use of ^'p«ople" 
resources can help avoid probleas resulting from the arbitrariness 
In the selection and categorization of information in "non-humaV 
resources (libraries, hardbound collections, information services, 
etc*)* The unique contributions that people can provide are their 
ad hoc evaluations of the probable adaptability of an innovation 
to the particular needs of the client and the quick referral they 
can give to other resources* They can be found both inside and 
outside of the client system, through a phone call, a special 
visit, a convention or meeting, or through serendipitous means* 



1. State Government 

The departments of education or of public instruction in the 
various states provide consultants for their school systems on 
most topics of pertinence to the educational practitioner, 
e*g* , curriculum, special services, federal programs, and 
administration* The state departments can also serve as 
clearinghouses on the progress of educational innovations in 
systems throughout the state* Research coordinating units and 
curriculum laboratories are normally in this category* 



H* Human Resources 



X* Government Agencies 
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2. Federal Govcrnnsent 

The contributions of the federal government to the development 
and diffusion of education Information are aubatantlal as 
reflected by Involvement In many of the **source*' agencies 
listed* the United States Office of Education^ as a result of 
the provisions of the National Defense Education Act» the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act» and the Vocational 
Education Act» Is Involved In a vast nutiber of programs - 
many of them Innovative » on an operational level* It also 
sponsors a great deal or reaearch In education and can provide 
Information about or access to relevant projects » completed or 
ongoing* the numerous publications of the Office of Education 
and other agencies are only one means of gaining access to 
this vast Information source* Moat federal agencies have 
Information services of their own; e*g*» the Defense 
Department'a Defense Documentation Center; HEV's Children** 
Bureau; Office of Research and Development^ Manpower 
Administration at 1111 20th St*» N*W*» Washington^ D*C* 20210; 
National Referral Center at the Science and technology Division 
of the Library of Congress^ Washington^ D* C* 20540; and the 
National technical Information Service^ Operations Dlv*» 5285 
Port Royal Road» Springfield^ Virginia 22151* Probably no 
other federal department haa as much training materials " 
the Department of Defense* 



Jo Professional Organizations 

Miost professional organizations publish nevaletters^ conference 
proceedings* documentSt And journals containing educational 
Information* the validity and concreteneas of such information 
varies and It may be difficult to obtain^ especially If one Is 
not a member of the organization* A good technique Is to get On 
their mailing llst^for newsletters^ vhlch announce recent or 
Impendlnft Publications* Libraries and Information services also 
collect certain kinds of publications from these organizations 
(usually their journal)* 

1* American Educational Research Association (^ERAX 
AERA 

1126 Sixteenth Street, N*W* 
Washington, D» C* 20G35 

2* National Education Association (NEA) 

HEA Records Division 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N*W* 

Washington, D* C* 20036 
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3* American Vocational Association (AVA) 
AVA 

1510 H Street, W. 
Waahlnf^ton* C. 20005 

AVA also has a number of affiliated organizations, such as: 

Anetlcan Vocational Education Research Asaoclatlon 
American Asaoclatlon for Vocational Instructional 
Materials^ etc* 



K* Other School Sy'stems 

Often valuable help can be given by other school systens* Because 
of their personal experience, other teachers and admlnlatrators can 
be the best sources of Information about the practicability of an 
Innovation* 
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CURRICULUM VALIDATION 




VALIDATION OP CURRICULUM 
IM VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



by 

James E. Wall* 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper looks at valid at ton as one of the many aspects of 
the comprehensive and complex process of curriculum development in 
vocational and technical education. Validation is referred to here 
as an aspect of the curriculum development process as opposed to its 
being a step in the process* The reason for this is that validation 
measures are taken in more than one of th^e steps in the process* 
Al3o» validation iiteasures are taken for more than one reason. Ifence» 
validation as a concept is rather pervasive. Lee J* Cronbach 
suggests that validation is more than the process of examining the 
accuracy of a specific prediction or inference from a test score; 
validation means to demonstrate the worth of; to validate is to 
investigate . ^ 

Validation may be vieved as the "mortar*' that holds together 
tiie "bricks" of curriculum development. It is the "cbeck*and- 
balance*' dimension of any instructional system. Validation is 
Important to both job/task analysis and to deriving behanrioral- 
perf o'tmance objectives^ Certain types of validation measures are 
taken during design and tryout of materials* during the conduct of 
training after implementation* at the end of a training action* and 
even on the job after the trained individual enters >7ork* ^ 

In the broadest sense* validation is almcat synonooous with 
"evaluation*' and "accountability." Validation as used in this paper 
is directly related to individual evaluation* formative evaluation* 
and s . umnat ive evaluation. Distinctions between these three are as 
follows t 

Indivlflual evaluation is the monitoring of the performance 
of each learner as a basis for making decisions about his further 
vertical progression in a particular seijuence* or hla transfer 
laterally to other seijuencea. This is usually done by frequent 
monitoring of learner performance. 



*james E, Wall* Assistant Dean (R&D) and Director* 
Curriculum. Coordinating Unit^Research Coordinating Unit for Vo^Tech 
Education, College of Education* Mississippi State University. 
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Formative evaluation Is conducted during the experimental 
period and provides feedback for Improvement of the Instructional 
package. Formative evaluation Is the collection of appropriate 
evidence during the construction of a new curriculum In such a way 
that revisions of the curriculum can be made on evidence* It la 
ongoing and Is carried out concurrently with the Instruction* It 
Is distinct from individual evaluation In that the focus Is on the 
Instructional system Itself rather than the learner. It seeme then 
that 'Validation" Is "forroatlve evaluation.*' Formative tests have 
tuo purposes: (1) to find out how much students have learned In a 
restricted area of content, and (2) to assess whether Instruction 
has been properly designed and conducted. Design as used here 
refers ^o appropriate content, sequence, and method of Instruction. 

Summatlve evaluation Is the overall assessment of a final 
Instructional package* Suimatlve evaluation Is the collection of 
data at the end of a training program to determine Its 
effectiveness. It does not occur during the design, but rather 
subsequent to development , refinement, and implementation. 

The primary purpose behind conducting Validation procedures 
Is to determine if the planned curriculum will achieve the 
responses for which it was designed. Valld&clon searches for 
evidence to indicate that the curriculum can cause individtials to 
achieve its predetermined behavioral objectives. Validation ' 
measures should, for the most part, show that when objectives are 
not achieved, the fault lies with the Instructional syst em, not 
with the student. 

Without validation measures being applied, curriculum design 
is greatly handicapped. The curriculum designer usually uses only 
subjective and/or personal judgment in job/task analysis, 
formulation of behavioral objectives, and even in the construction 
of a criterion test. Indeeed^ in the early stages of instructional 
design, personal opinions and judgments of experienced persons as 
to what ought to be Included in a course are valuable and necessary 
at the outset. However, observation, intuition, interviews, 
expertise, and historical precedent serve to support the designer 
just so long- They can , serve to set early patterns for the 
designer. The instructional systems concept, on the other hand, 
demands empirical evidence that 9 derived through objective 
evaluation d£ content before further course design takes place. 
The criterio n test is constructed to objectively validate course 
cuntent, but its items must be validated before it can be so used. 

Historically speaking, the judgment of the Instructor many 
years ago was regarded as a criterion . Many instructors continue 
to rely on personal judgment as the criterion for constructing 
test items, and claim that when completed, they have an "obviously 
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valid test/' The "obviously valid test" cannot be validated by 
correlating It with something else* However, it csn be improved 
by applying the factor snslysls technique to criterion variables* 

The writer of this paper dots not wish to convey the idea 
that all curriculum designers should become "empiricists/' Neither 
should we go in the other direction and become total "impression- 
ists/' The empiricist validstes in a completely objective, formal 
manner* He insists on having numerical scores, no mstter how 
crude his instrument, to be interpreted within minimal errors of 
measurement, and with predictions having indexes showing how likely 
it is to come true* The impress i onist . on the other hand, bases 
his analyses on observstions and informal measures sod estimates* 
He intuitively compares impressions based on one procedure with 
impressions gained from another* He can be clsssifiec' as being 
somewhat more casual in his vfilidstlcti efforts* 

Validation in vocatlonal'technical currlcultm design 
requires the designer to be somewhere on the continuum between 
the empiricist oa the one hand and the Impressionist on the other* 
He should be intermediate between obsession with scored and 
unrestrained use of intuition* Fonnal objective procedures should 
be combined with Informsl judgment in all valldstion efforts* 

ASSUMPTIONS 

For purposes of this paper, neversl assumptions should be 
made before proceeding with further discussion about . validation* 
These are stated here to get us on common ground so that ve might 
begin thinking along slmilsr lines* 

First, the assumption should be made that the curriculum 
designer has decided to utilize some type of systems approach or 
model in the development of . his curriculum and its components* 
Leonard C* Silvern defines a system ss; ''the structure or 
organization of an orderly whole, clearly showing the 
interrelationship of the parts to each other and to the whole 
itself**' Curriculum development involves a step-by-step process, 
and a system best accommodates s process, or cycled steps* The use 
of a systems approach Implies comprehensiveness of steps, as well 
as interdependence of stages, components, and concepts* System? 
analysis techniques enable the deslf^ner to better select the stage 
(time sequence) of the program operation he must validate, i*e*, 
to Identify the relevant curriculum components with the outcome 
chsnges being measured* 

The use of a systems approach assures that all the 
necessary assessments will be iLade* For example, some measure 
should be made of student performsnce or entering behavior before 
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(pre-assessment) he begins a new curriculum* Similarly, tw types 
of assessment should be cont Inually made while the student Is 
undergoing training (durlng-lnstructlon) . One of these types of 
asse^ssment serves as feedback for reinforcement , the other assures 
acquisition of behaviors that are prerequisite to lateral mover^ent 
to other e:cperlences* Likewise, two types of assessments should ^e 
made after completion of a lesson or a uiilt (post^assessment ) * One 
aids In determining If a student Is prepared for vertical 
progression to related or advanced e3q)erlences( the other serves 
as a type of summatlve evaluation , ad well as a pretllctor of 
success on the job or In more advanced courses* 

>^ Constant Improvement of curriculum Is a worthy goal* Hence, 
the Influence 'and use of pre-assessment Is an Important variable 
for validation since It Is not the terminal criterion behavior 
along which dictates required Instructional manipulation, but the 
differences between entering and terminal behavior* 

Apparently there are as many systems models as there are 
curriculum designers* However, most all of them have some common 
reatures* These commonalities usually resemble the following: 



1* job specification cr analysis, 

2* specification of objectives, 

3* development of preliminary system design, 

4, de^^alopment — test — ^evlse cycle applied to the system, 

3* implementation and field testing the system, 

6. follow*-up and/or summatlve evaluation* 



Included in the appendices are some excellent examples of 
models that persons have prepared to graphically depict curriculum 
development processes. Note the similarities* Some are specific 
concerning validation measures; some are not. It should be made 
explicit here that uo one model fits all situations* Models are 
necessarily going to be different for secondary programs, for post- 
secondary programs, for lndustry*-based orograms, for government 
agency-based training, for military-based training, etc* Hence, 
it behooves the curriculum designer to become knowledgeable in 
principles of systems development if he is to achieve assurances 
that his curriculum will be valid* One of these models wifll be 
used later in this paper in an attempt to show where various vali- 
dation measures will be taken, and to show ho^r scores taken at 
one point in the system are correlated vlth those taken at another* 

There are other "stage-setting"' assumptions which need to 
be made at this point in the paper* A second major assumption is , 
that the curriculum dc*»lgner has selectively applied a number of ; 
principles of learning, because different kinds of learning require 
different sets of conditions* The important factors which 
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Influence learning are: motivation^ organization^ participation » 
confirmation^ repetition^ and application* One type of learning 
may require emphasis on one factor » whereas another type of learn- 
ing may require two or more factors In concert. 

A third assumption Is that the designer Intends to build 
the curriculum so that the sequence of learnlnS progresses from the 
simple to the complex. The sequence or hierarchy should resemble 
the following: specific responses and associations which are 
prerequisite to verbal and motor chains which are prerequisite to 
discriminations which are prerequisite to concepts which are 
prerequisite to principles which are prerequisite to hlRher*order 
principles or strategies for problems-solving* 

Fourth^ It Is assumed that enabling or Interim objectives 
for lessons^ modules^ or units have been appropriately derived^ 
and are of a degree of specificity such that the materials can be 
validated accordingly* Likewise^ It Is assumed that terminal 
(course or training program) objectlvca also have been 
appropriately stated In such a manner that validation measures also 
contribute to overall or stimraatlve evaluation and accountability 
In programs and projects* OtIq striking advantage of precisely 
stated objectives Is that when one Is completely clear about the 
nature of the terminal behavior » It Is possible to arrange for 
appropriate practice opportunities during the Instructional 
sequence* 

A fifth assumption Is that ve can at least tentatively 
agree that the essence of education focuses on preparing persons 
so they might be enabled to attack all their problems by brlnj5ing 
knowledge and action to bear on them In a unified and Integrated 
rather in a fragmented manneir. Does the student finishes your 
curriculum merely possess a large bewildering body of unrelated 
facts? Or f can he articulate knowledge and skills learned so that 
he can perform? Validation through the use of criterion 
referenced tests assurea performance* 

Such all-encompassing assumptions may be misleading* They 
may cause some people to feel that further discussion of 
validation Is unnecessary since so much has been "assumed*" This 
Is not the ci^se because these assumptions touch only a small 
portion of the elements of the entire Instructional aystem* 

Validation Involves measurement* Appropriate validation 
measures do not allow wide fluctuation In attainment of objectives^ 
nor do they bring about perfect stability * Validation does aid in 
better contr ol of achievement ot objectives* When, combined with 
appropriate definitions of behavior changes sought^ validation 
provides the curriculum designer with a thermostat to assur* the 
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achievement of the Instructional objectives^ Hence, the 
curriculum designer ^'controls" the growth or behavior change of 
the student. The designer usually starts with a comprehensive 
description of the desired depeni^ent set of events, l,e., a 
finished product or process derived by job/task analysis. Then 
he works backward through his analysis to the set of Independent 
events most likely to produce the product or process. 

Validation procedures have value In many of the stages of 
the system* However, their greatest value probably occurs when 
employed in the design stages of materials development. In which 
they are applied to both Interim as well as terminal objectives* 
Hence, validation becomes the prime focus In checking out the 
objectives and the criterion tests, as well as later In pilot tests 
and field trial aGseesments of inaterlals* However, after 
validation Is completed during design-development and the training 
Is installed In the classroom, testing for attainment of enabling 
or Interim objectives may become a matter of self-testing by the 
student. Formal testing for attainment Ox terminal objectives Is 
conducted by the Instructor and these scores might be used to 
further validate the curriculum. 

In the design stage the currlcultm developer may wish to 
use a simple cycle such as: design — test — revise — retest. 
The use of this cycle tends to upgrade the effectiveness of the 
Instructional materials through repeated revision. Most of the 
models shown In this paper contain some type of design — test — 
revise — retest dimension or component* 



VALIDATION IN INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 

Validation In the design of curriculum materials uemands a 
systems approach which will ensure that testing Is conducted at the 
right steps in the overall process. Some curriculum experts have 
d«;slgnated these efforts with a generic term: ^developmental 
validation," 

For purposes of ordering our thinking about validating 
currlculumsr we need to utilise a systems niodel which sequences 
the events that are necessary to produce a valid curriculum* The 
model recently reported by F, Colt Butler will serve this purpose* 

Butler's system is briefly given a? follows: 

1, Conduct feas i bility stud y This requires an 
analysis of trends with regard to job markets and occupa- 
tional patterns; trends in economic, business, agricultural, 
and industrial expansion; types of jobs and worker 
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competencies needed; availability ->£ training programs 
and facilities, and their costs; etc* 

2* Conduct task analysis After the decision has 

been made that a specific training program or course Is 
needed* an occupational ov job analysis Is conducted to 
determine skills and knowledges required; kinds and levels 
of performances demanded by the job, etc. 

3. Develop training objectives At this point the 
designer muFt derive explicit statements about what a 
student, upon completion of the training program, must be 
able to do; the conditions and standards of his performance 
etc. Both terminal (unit, course, program) objectives and 
Interim or enabling (lesson* activity* module) objectives 
must be specified. These may be directly coupled to 
broad goal statements and possibly even broader educational 
or philosophical constructs. 

A. Develop criterion tests — - These are used In the 
early stages of design to determine validity of the 
objectives* and later to help perform summatlve evaluations 
of the entire course or training program* Additional 
Information about criterion tests Is Included later In this 
paper. 

5. Validate the criterion test This Is done by 

administering the test to an untralned^unskllled group and 
to a tralned-^skllled group and correlating the scorea to 
obtain validity and reliability coefficients* Test Item 
analysis at this point calls for Interpretations similar 
to the following: (a) if, for a given test Item* the 
majority of untrained group responses are correct* the 
Item has little or no validity or reliability; and 
conversely* (b) If* for a given test Item* the majority of 
trained group responses are Incorrect, the Item likewise 
has little or no validity or rellabllltye Test measure- 
ment and statistics texts listed in the References section 
of this paper contain procedures for the test item 
analysis* Thla analysis is conducted to Improve the test 
as a messurlng Inatrument. This is the moat Important 
validation atep in the process* 

6* Validate training objectives The test should 

contain at least on^* item for each objective* and possibly 
not more than five items for each objective* otherwise the 
test becomes too long for practical purposes* Validating 
the test in Step 5 above and validating training objectives 
can be accomplished concurrently, provided the teat item 
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Itself Is not at fault* Interpretations similar to those 
made in Step 5 are employed in this step; e»g», (1) if, 
for a given test Item and Its companion objective, the 
majority of untrained group responses are correct, there 
may be no need to include that objective In the curriculum; 
and, (2) If, for a given test Item and Its companion 
objective, the majority of trained group responses are 
Incorrect, there may be no need to Include that objective 
in the course because, apparently, the vorker can perform 
on the Job without that knowledge or skill • (These types 
of Interpretations may need to be reviewed in light of some 
estimates concerning the possibilities and probabilities 
th&t a vorker may be required to ^'transfer^* skills and 
knowledges to a different work situation* However, if 
this becomes probable then the situation may warrant a 
new re-training or up-grading instructional program which 
calls for it to undergo the same validation procedures 
outlined here.) According to Butler's model, the initial 
deiiign phase has been completed at this point, but the 
remaining phases also require validation considerations. 

7. Develop learning sequence and structure This 
is done according to the duties, tasks, and activities 
provided in the job/task analysis. The following sketch 
shows a pyramidal form of learning structure and sequence. 

Job 



I 1 

Duties 1 2 



I ! ^ I 1 

Taska 1-1 1*2 1*3 2*1 2.2 

r-^ r-H r-^ p-H ("^ 

r.ll tJtl IXI ll.l |J4 trl^l t.1 J j_Li LU (ItC. 



Activities, tasks, and duties are structured (and learned) 
in both a vertical and horizontal sequence. The learning 
of one is dependent upon accomplishment of those which 
precede it. Most curriculum experts recognize that 
sequencing must be approached with a great deal of flexi- 
bilit y. The general guidelines of efficiency should 
Influence sequencing. 
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Butler sets forth a matrix analysis technique for 
preparing the course outline in which supporting 
knowledges and skills £ox activities^ tasks, and duties 
are listed* He Indicates that the learning sequence can 
be plotted by starting with the terminal objective and 
working backward through each preceding prerequlslte*^ln 
essence* from the complex back to the simple* Butler 
suggests listing all terms, concepts, rules, and principles 
which pertain to each objective* List them as slngle*fact 
statements and assign each a number* Each number Is then 
placed In a two-dimensional matrix (discrimination* 
association) along a diagonal line from top left to bottom 
right* Assoclatlona then are marked In the common squares 
above the diagonal * and discriminations are marked In the 
common squares below the diagonal* By shuffling and 
reshuffling, a rearranged matrix can be plotted which 
depicts an optimum clustering of discriminations and 
assonlatlona around the diagonal, which resulta In the 
best sequencing* The clustertf tend to depict broad 
concepts In the curriculum* 

Validating the sequence also la accomplished with the 
criterion test which has been validated and revised* The 
test Is given to a group (30 to 50) of trained Individuals, 
l.e*, as a po8t*test to persons who just completed the 
program, or to those who have been on the job about six 
months* In the analysis of these scores, one looks for the 
dependency and Interdependency between and anong unlta, 
lessons, or fairly lai^ge blocks of curriculum (lontent* 

Butler Indicates that the test data should be analyzed 
with two baalc questions In mind: (I) did the majority of 
those students who correctly performed a subordinate unit 
(Unit No* 1) alAO correctly perform the following and 
supposedly dependent unit (Unit No* 2)7 And, (2) did the 
majority of those who correctly performed the higher unit 
(Unit No. 2) also perform the subordinate unit (Unit No* 1) 
correctly? If, for a tested trained saBtple, the answers 
to both questions are affirmative, then the sequence Is 
valid* If, for only 85!! of the aample, the answers are 
affirmative* then the sequence Is Probably valid. See 
'^Validating Content Sequence'* chart on the following page 
for Implications when 50% or less of the trained sample 
perform Incorrectly* 

The foregoing procedure Is used only on a pair of 
tasks In a hierarchy* Suppcae the hierarchy consisted of 
three or more tasks and validation Is Rtlll required* 
Recent research has gone In the direction of trying to 
discover such hierarchies and their properties* and 
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Validating Content Se<iiience 



Summaary of procedure for analyzing criterion test data from a sample 
trained population when validating content structure and sequence 

Trained Sample Performance Implications 



(only correct performance) 



Performs unit (100%) 


85% perform sub-unit 


Possible correct sequence 


Performs sub-unit (100%) 


85% perform unit 


Possible correct sequence 






Taken together, a 
certainty the sequence 
Is correct. 


Performs unit (100%) 


85% perform sub-unit 


Possible correct sequence 


Performs sub-unit (lOOZ) 


50S: fall to perform 
unit 


Possible Incorrect sequence 






Taken together, Indicates 
bad test Item. , 


Perfoms unit (100%) 


50% fall to perform 
sub'-unlt 


Possible Incorrect sequence 


Performs sub-unit (100%) 


85% perform unit 


Possible correct sequence 






Taken together, Indicates 
bad test Item^ 


Performs unit ClOO%) 


50% fall to perform 
sub-unit 


Possible Incorrect sequence 


Performs sub-unit (100%) 


50% fall to perform 
unit 


Possible Incorrect sequence 






Taken together, a certainty 
the sequence Is Incorrect- 



Source: F. Colt Butler. Instructional Systems Development for 

Vocational and Technical Tralnlnf^ . Educational Technology 
Publications, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1972. 
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validaCion procedures are under sCudy« using factor 
analysis techniques* The curriculum designer may wish 
to refer to **A Method for Validating Sequential 
Instructional Hierarchies/' by F* W* Airasian» in the 
December 1971, issue of Educational Technology Journal * 
This iftethod is based on calculation of conditional item 
difficulty indices and facilitates tiie pinpointing of 
sequential levels within a hierarchy which require revision* 

8* Develop learning irategies This step has no 

feasible validation proceaures which are not too costly 
and time consuming to use* Media are selected according to 
those that will do an effective job for the least cost* 
Combinations of the different media uaually should be 
considered * 

Validation is influenced by the media* Test acores 
may be low for students with reading problems, but the same 
test scores may be dfiiproved by using audio media instead of 
printed media* The objectives and student learning styles 
.are the prime determinants in developing the Xeaming 
strategies* 

9* Develop inatructional units (lessons) — - This is 
the point where a teat model of the instructional system ia 
produced* Two docwents are needed; (1) the system 
development plan, and (2) the Instructor's manual or guide* 

The system development plan contain^; (1) task 
analysis summary forms; (2) validated objectives in 
validated sequence, supported by a sunnary of the 
validation data; (3) validated criterion test items in 
validated sequence, supported by a summary of the 
validation data; (4) outline of instructional strategies 
with a^spciated content (objectives) identified; and (5) 
production and testing plans for the system* 

The design and format of the individual learning units, 
may vary greatly, but each should contain the following; 
(1) the performance objectives; (2) the knowledges and 
skills to be gained; (3) a list of tools, equipment, 
supplies, references, etc., needed for the unit; (4) a 
learning activity guide; (5) interim progress checks end 
student self-evaluations; and (6) an instrument to serve 
as e pre^teat and/or a post-test for evaluations Vy the 
instructor* 

10* Validate learning^ units At this point each 

unit is teated and revised until of sample trainees 
reach the criterion* 



RevlBlon may require resequenclng and adoption of new 
learning strategies* Initial testing Is done on an 
Individual or one-to-one baslB^ with tvc or thrt±e sample 
trainees who have upper*level ability* Minor revisions may 
be made at thia point; however » If major revision la 
indicated^ tvo or three more Individual tryout;s should be 
conducted* 

Small<-group tryout Is then conducted on 6 to 10 
students who represent the range of ability and background 
of the target population* Criterion test data are again 
used to locate trouble spots and revision Is made* At 
this point, 85>C of the students should be performing 
correctly on the criterion test* 

Final tryout Is made on a large group of 30 to 50 
atudenta under conditions which approximate actual training* 
This tryout la conducted by the curriculum deslf^er along 
with the Instructor (s)* A group this size Is needed to 
verify (or validate) previous design results. Pinal 
revision Is made following this tryout. 

11* Implement and field test the system This Is 

done under actual classroom conditions* The Instructor's 
role In the Inatructlonal syatem la explicated at thld 
point, and the Instructor's Manual la developed* His role 
becomes that of manager and facilitator of learning* His 
tasks are as followa; (1) dlagnoae Individual learning 
needa; (2) preacrlbe learning experiences; (3) provide 
proper materials and equipment at right time; (4) test and 
evaluate Individual progresai-'(5) compile Individual and 
group progress records; (6) provide tutorial and counseling 
help; (7) provide motivational reinforcement; (8) provide 
supplementary materials and experiences; (9) coordinate 
Individual^ small-group^ and large-group learning 
activities; (10) coordinate uae of learning materials and 
equipment; and (ll) evaluate feedback data on ef f ectlveneas 
of learning* 

The Instructor's Hanual ahould contain: (1) courae 
description; (2) student population description; (3) 
performance objectives; (4) criterion testa; (5) system 
performance data; and (6) suggestions for administering the 
system* 

Pleld testing Is the final phase of the systems 
development process* This means the program Is monitored^ 
evaluated^ and subsequently revised continuously for as 
long as It Is In use* This phase may be more appropriately 
referred to as system ''institutionalization*'* Constant 
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monitoring and analysis of criterion test data will continue 
to point the way for needed revision* 

Butler points out that a training system Is never 
**flnlshed," rather^ It Is cons5tently "In process*" 

12» Follov-up graduates At this pointy effective 

guidance aad placement are brought Into play* Longlttidlaal 
planning for followup at 1-year > 3-year > 5-year> or 
lO-year Intervals raay^be started at this point • Follow-up 
to obtain details of occupational patterns^ changes In 
needed competencies » job adjust^ntent problems^ and work 
satisfaction indices » all can be used to improve thr^ 
instructional system* 



CRI TERIOH-REFEREHCED TESTS 

Much has been said In the foregoing matc:/lal about 
criterion tests, or criterion-referenced tests <CRT)» The CRT la 
central to all validation efforts* 

In curriculum development we are concerned with criterion- 
referenced tests, whereas, f.n traditional test development, the^ ' 
concern has been and still Is with norm-r ef er en ced tests (NRT)* 
A simple distinction should be made here between the CRT ^nd the 
KRT. 

The NRT Is the mor*^ traditional type of lest and Is used to 
Identify an Individual's performance In r'ilatloa to the perfotiaance 
of others on the same sieasuke* Hence, the NRT Is viewed M a 
relative measure* The CRT, on the other hand. Is Maed to Identify 
an Individual's status with respect to an established standard, or 
criterion, of performance*. The CRT, therefore. Is viewed as an 
absolute measure* Curriculum developers are concerned with 
gettliit^ an Individual person trained proficiently according to a 
predetermined set of absolute criteria, rather than training him 
relative to the performance of other Individuals* 

CRTs can be devised for use in making decisions both about 
Individuals and Instructional programs ,^ Concerning decisions about 
Individuals , one might use a CRT to determine whether a student had 
mastered a criterion skill that la prerequisite to starting a new 
training program, or a new sequence within a program* Concerning 
Instructional programs ^ a CRT could be designed that would reflect 
attainment of objectives based on a hlerarchlal sequence* The CRT 
could be administered to learners after they completed the sequence, 
and, after analysis, the efficacy of s:he sequence might be 
determined* 
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The CRT and Reliability Validity of the curriculum 

generally, and of the CRT specif Ically^ cannot be considered apart 
from reliability. This implies that the CRT must be Internally 
consistent, l,e*, CRT Items must be similar to stated behavioral 
objectives In terms of vhat they are measuring, AlthougVi 
traditional statlatlcal procedures for determining reliability 
coefficients are not nitcessarlly appropriate for CRTs, It is 
thought at this time that, coefficients which are derived by 
considering both a p re- lr%;st ruction assessment and a post*- 
Instructlon assessment as part of the same extended phenomenon might 
yield more meaningful relj.ablllty estimates. 

An Ideal curriculum c«poB«nt» package* program, unit* lea* 
son, etc** should result In perfect learning on the part of all 
Individuals* While Individuals may differ In the amount of time 
required to go through a corrlculum co«i{M>n«nee once they have com^ 
pleted It, all should have mastered the content* From this point 
of viev a good program f^hould result In little variability for a 
measure of learning* One might suppose, then* that variability of 
G scores (saln batveen pr<t"test and post*test) vould be s criterion 
that could be used In aasesslng programs such that the less the 
variability* the better 'rhe curriculum dmponent* (It should be 
recalled by the reader that corralatlon ^oefflclenta derived by 
traditional ststlstlcal methods rely on variability*) 

The above Is merely mentioned here In the event the 
curriculum designer has the time and Inclination to work toward 
Implrlcal reliability estimates. 

In the Initial design stages, the designer taki>s'the 
objectives and recasts them as It^s on the CRT, If the objectives 
have been derived from accurate Job analyses, then they should have 
job validity, and consequently, test Items geared to these 
objectives also should have true validity* Reliability of the 
CRT will depend upon Job-objectlve-test behavior that Is observable 
and measurable. To Improve test reliability, a preliminary check 
can be made on two different groups of 30 to 50 persons: (1) 
untralned'-unskllled persons, who might be entering students* and 
(2) trained-skilled persons who might have been on the Job for less 
than six months. (This procedure was outlined In one of the steps 
In Butler^s model*) Comparisons of scores of the two groups will 
yield a correlation coefficient of reliability. The reliability 
check may require major revision of the entire teat, but each Item 
should be treated separately, since a composite test reliability 
coefficient will not pinpoint the specific Items that need 
revision, whereas an Item-^by-ltem analyals will. 

In the case i^ere a curriculum Is belnf; developed for a new 
or emerging Job or career, non*avallablllty of tralned-^skllled 
persons for purposes of determining an In^-deslgn system reliability 
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estimate would prevent the use of the above approach* On the other 
hand, for those or^olng currlculums that are being subjected to 
continuous revision and study^ the above approach to determining 
rellAi>j.llty would seem to be a tenable one* This technique Is 
suggested for consideration despite the fact that It may be time 
consuming and somewhat costly* At the risk of sounding trlte^ the 
curriculum designer Is reminded that funds and time expended early 
In the blueprint or design staged may result In larger savings 
later on as training takes place* 

The CRT end Validity Procedures used In assessing the 

validity of the CRT suffer similar difficulties found In assessing 
reliability* Validity of NRTs Is based on correlations^ hence on 
variability^ the search being usually for coefficients that exceed 
+ *60* However, CRT coefficients of less, than +*60, and even those 
with negative coefficients, are not necessarily devastating* CRT 
Items are validated primarily In terns of the adequacy with which 
they represent the criterion stated In the objective* Adequacy of 
content Is especially Important for tests that measure outcomes of 
education or training* Uence» content validity approaches may have 
some application to CRT test validation* In content va^^ldlty we 
determine skills^ knowledge^ and understanding tb&t comprise the 
correct behavior we are seeking In students^ then translate these 
to objectives and construct a test or tests to measure attainment 
ox achievement* Finally, we match the analysis of test content 
against the analysis of Instructional program content and objectives 
and see how veil the former represents the latter* To the extetlt 
that our objectives are represented In the test» the test Is valid* 

The major focus of validating the CRT Is to show that Its 
items are a representative sample of all aspects and facets of 
the behdvlor prescribed In the objective* This means there may 
he pencil-paper Items pertaining to skills and knowledges* It 
also means that there may be Items which measure performance* 
Responses to pencil-paper tests are easier to obtain than responses 
to tests of performance* Performance tests usually call for 
responses that require all the dimensions of behavior^ such ss 
speedy accuracy, judgment^ etc* 

The CRT and Item Analysis Item analysis proc^edures 

have traditionally focused on pinpoint test Items on NRTs that do 
not discriminate among persons who take the tettt* Faulty Items 
would be those which are too easy» too hard» or ambiguous* Both 
positively and negatively discriminating Items for CRTs niay 
pinpoint areas of Instruction which need revision* However^ 
negatively discriminating Items are the ones which should be 
lHcr.ClLit4, but Identifying them will depend on the ease with which 
analyses can be conducted* This usually demands sophisticated 
data-processing techniques* 
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Webster and McLeod present an excellent technique for Item 
analysis of a module test which can be used to perform item analyses 
on CRTs, 



SUMMARY 

The foregoing material has attempted to present a rationale 
for validating currlculums In vocational and technical education, 
A systems approach was used to present an orderly approach to 
validation discussions. 

The curriculum designer may have concluded that validation 
efforts are extraordinarily time consuming and require test and 
measurement expertlae not ordinarily found among curriculum staff 
members* Nevertheless^ validation procedures as outlined In this 
paper proceed In an orderly fashion, building on each preceding 
step. The result is a curriculum package which can be Identified 
as being sound anc) productive of persons who can perfomi* 
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C7SBRNETIC SYSTEM FOR TRAINING 
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A SiMFLlFlED INSTRVCTIONAL SYSTEM DESIGN 
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GENERAL MODEL oft TRAININe OPERATION 




Warren, K*W* Training for Beflults ,, Addlaon-Wesley Publishing Co*, 
Reading, Haas*, 1969* 



A SYSTEMS MODEL for MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
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DERIVE 
PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 



DEVELOP 
PERFORMANCE 
MEASURES 



SELECT 




DEFINE 


TRAINEES 




PREREQUISITES 



PROVIDE 
PERSONMEL, 

IFACILITIES. FUNDS! 



SELECT CONTENT 
AND 
METHODS 



DETERMINE 
SUPPORT 

REQUIREMENTS 



I 



CONDUCT 
TRAINING 



HumRRO TRAtStSO SYSTEM DEVEtOtMEST MODEL 



PRETEST FOR 
INPUT SKILLS 



I 



MONITOR 
TRAINING 



I 



POST-TEST AND 
FIELD FOLLOW'UP 



I 



RECOMMEND 
MOCMFICATIOm 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM DESIGN DIAGRAM 



COLLECT JOB 
DATA 



SELECT COURSE 
CONTENT 



IDENTfFV 
TRAINIHG 
REQUIREMENTS 



SELECT 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES 



£5rA0L«SH 
COURSE 
fREREOUISITES 



FORMULATE 
PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 



1! 




1 

! 




i 


DEVELOf 




OEVELOf 
COURSE 
OUTLINES 




OETERMINC 
EQUIPMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


TRAINING AIDS 







DETERMINE 
tUSTRUCTOR 
RCQUIRCMCNTS 

— I — 



DEVELOf 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

I 



EVALUATE 




coNCxxrr 




ANALYZE 


INSTRUCTION 




IfWTRUCTION 




TEST RESULTS 



FOLLOWUP 
STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE 



Burciu of Ttfllnlng* U.S. Civil Service Coonlsalon 
Systewi Approach to Tr%jnlnfn h Cye_Stu_dy 
Govemuent Printing Office, 30C* 



An 



Application of 
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THE SnOAUST MODEL FOR ISSTRVCnONAL SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 



DCSIQN OOORDIKATOA 
Anityot i^Mitfic FwMMni 




EVALUATION SPECIALIST 




INSmUCTlONAL 
SPECIALIST 




ItmRUCTlONAL 
SPECIALIST 

DMrminti Comitmnkation 
Pttttm 




PiWiOfliTwtt 




Oew«lop« 

tnotni^ooal Flowchart 





i 



INSTRUCTtONAL 

mctALisr 




MEDIA SPECIALIST 




MATERIALS SPECIALIST 


PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 




^itonniMi Form wid 
TrvwnHMr- 




Mottriali 





TECHMtCtAttS 




INSTRUCTOR 




EVALUATION SPECIALIST 




DESIGN CDORDIKATOR 




Pnptf% PHyilori SMiini for 

TrW Aufi 




TrW RttR 




TM ft Evalum 






















- 

OUTPUT: liwmciftonti Srmm 





ANALYSIS 



SP€C(fYIH6 

OCCUfATlONAL 

TASK 



RESTATING TASKS 
AS 

BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES 



I 



O 



SPECIFYING 

A SEQUENCE 
FOR BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES 
(Structural Analyttf) 



T 



J 



SYNTHIESfS 



OPERATION 



SPECIFYING 

INSTRUCTJONAL 

ACTIVITIES 



DESIGNING 

EVALUATIVE 

PROCEDURES 



CARRY OUT 

INSTRUCTJONAL 

ACTIVITIES 



COLLECT 

EVALUATIVE 

DATA 



"T 

I 
I 
I 
I 

H 



A SYSTEMS MODEL FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

Tuckman, B, W, aa^ Etlwdrds, J, J. '^A Systems Hadel for Instructional Design 
and ManagGinent /* Educational Technology , September 1971, 



D£S!CN OF ISSTkUCTlONAl SYSTEMS 



AKAlVSJS ANO FORMULATION 
OF OBJECTIVES 



SYSTEM PUftPOSE 



SPECIFICATION 
OF OBJECTIVES 



CRrTERION TEST 



ANAlVStS AND FORMULATION OF LEARNING TASKS 



rNVENTORV 
OF LEARNING 
TASKS 



ASSESS INPUT 
COMPETENCE 



lOENTIFY AND 
CHARACTERIZE 

ACTUAL 
LEARNING TASKS 



INPUT TEST' 



I 



THE DESIGN OF THE SVSTEM 



FUNCTK)NS ANALYSIS 



COMPONENT ANALV8I1 



DISTRIBUTION 



SCHEDULING 



I 



IMPLEMENTATION AND QUALITY CONTROL 



I SVSTEM TRAINING ] ^ — j j SVSTEM TESTING ~[ 



[ 



INSTALL 
* 



EVALUATE 



I CHANGE TO mPHOVE~[ 



fianathy, Bcl«« Inttructloif 1 Sytcm* . Fc«ron Publlshcra, Palo Alto, C«lf,, 
1966. 
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A SYSTEMS AFf ROACH TO INSTRUCTtON 



DEFINE XW 
^CRfORMANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 



lOENTIf V TRAINING 
REOUIREMErJTS 



FEASiaiLTY 
STUDV 



T 

i 



DEFINE PERFORMAMCE 
OBJECTIVES 



STIMULATE 
RESPONSE 
REQUIREMENTS 



COmTRUCT 
CRITERION 

TESTS 



JL 



COURSE 

T 

I 

» 

J. 



DESIGN^ 
IfmnUCTIONAl 
MATERIAL 



-T 
I 

\ 

JL 



1 

L 



SELECT METHODS 
AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 



\ 



EVALUAT 
COURSE 



T 

I 

♦ 



OEV^LOP- 
MCNTAL 



TESTING 
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J. 



FIELD 

IMPLEMENTA 

TION 



foLLOw - ur 

DATA 

^ 



ANALYSIS fMA^ 



DEVELOPMENTAL PHASE 



L 



tMPLEMENTATION PHASE 



CONDUCT 
FUSIBILITY STUDY 

JOB CLUSTERS 
JOB HIERARCHY 
JOB PREREQUtStTES 
JOB ATTRIBIHES 
RESOURCE INVESTMENTS 
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DEVELOP 
LEARNING STRATEGrES 

LEARHiNG CONOITIONS 

NEDIA 

METHOD 

MATERIALS 



I 



CONDUCT 
TASK AHALYSIS 

ACTIVITIES. KNOWLEDGE, 
SKILLS. ENVIRONMENT. 
TOOLS. AIDS. EQUIPMENT. 
STAI4DARDS 



DEVELOP 
LEARNING SEQUENCE 

KINDS OF LEARNING 
MATRIX ANALYSIS 
VALIDATE SEQUENCE 
ON TRAINED SAMPLE 
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/ ^ 

(Develop -Test\ 
I Revise-Retest ' 
\ Cycle / 



DEVELOP 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 

DERIVE DiREaLY FROM 
INFORMATION IN STEPS^ 
S. 6. 7. tm 8 
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VALIDATE 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 

TEST W<TIL 85 PERCENT 
OF SA/TLE TRAINEES 
REACH CRiTERl&'i 



4 



DEVELOP 
TRAINING QBJPrTlVES 



TERH^AL /WD 
BEHAVIOR. 
CONOITIOHS. 
STAI4DAR0S 



INTERIM: 



^^^^ 



VALIDATE 
TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

ANALYZE TR/'JHED AMD 
UNTRAINED TEST DATA 
TO IDENTIFY NEEDLESS 
OBJECTIVES 



4 
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IMPLEMENT AND 
FIELD TEST SYSTEM 

LESSON PLANS 
INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 
DEMONSTRATION 
SYSTEM VALIDATION 



Flow Chart of Training System Development Process 



SOURCE: Coit Butler» Instructional Systems Development for 

Vocational and Technical Trainlnq rEducgtional Tecnnotoqy 
PUbllcatlonst Englewood Cliffs* New Jersey* p*53* 



DEVELOP 
CRITERION TEST 

PERFORMANCE TEST 
APPLIED KNOWLEDGE 

WD 5:kilL 

One item for each 
Training objective 



VALIDATE 
CRITERJON TEST 

TRY TEST DN TRAINED 
'ANO IWTRAINED 

POPOLATIOWS TO 

DETERMINE RELIAB^ITY 

.«D VALIOITV 
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fOLLOW-UP 
ON GRADUATES 

SIX-MOHTH SURVEY 
YEAR-END SURVEY 
3. 10-YEAR SURVEY 
JOB REVIEW 
SOCIETY'S NEEDS 



PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN CUKRICULim FUNCTIONS 

by 

Frank H. Uimer* 



The purpose of this paper Is to attempt to convey that 
curriculum, Its materials and Its application tiust meet an esierglng 
set of new criteria and that personnel Involved mist be able to use 
an additional nev **set of tools.** 

Contained are materials on: 

Trends In Education - Learning ^ 

Trends In curriculum 

Trends In methods of approaching the problem 

Management and organisational concepts 

Some conceptual and practical tools 

Some questions that need to be answered 

Some ansvers to questions* 

One purpose o^ vocatlonal-^technlcal educaton la to aaslst 
persons to be successfully employed. 

I assume there Is a. problem and assume that part of the 
problem is In the curriculum. 

The tifees on the follovlng page gives one an analysis of 
the problem, and Mr. Murphy has a set of lavs which help us under- 
stand what might happen. 

MURPRT*S LAWS 

1. In any field of scientific endeavor, anything that 
can poaolbly go wrong, will go wrong. 

2. Left to themselves^ things always go from bad to worse. 



Frank Ulmer^ Director of Planning^ Budgeting and Research 
Coordinating Counsel for Vocational and Technical /Zducatlon^ 216 
Old Capitol Building^ Washington, D.C. 
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3. If there Is a possibility of several things 
going wrong, the one that will go wrong, is 
the one that will do the Toost damage. 

A. Nature alwaya sides with the hidden flaw. 

5. No matter what Roes wrong, there ia alwaya 
aomeone who knew it would. 

6. If everything seems to be going well, you have 
obviously overlooked something. 

7. It is a proven fact that if the prototype worka 
perfectly, the production units are bound co 
fall. 

The problem has four significant dimenBior.t». 

1. In many states and in many schools, the real 
hard decisiona have not been made. Deciaions 
such as: 

Policies on a basic atructure of cur- 
riculum development- (Will the curricu- ^ 
Ituzi be based on an occupational analysis? 
Will the curriculum be open or closed * 
will it have alternative activities?) 

Who is responsible for vhat part of 
curriculum development? 

How will the effort be evaluated? 

How will the effort be financed? 

2. There ±s a corps of competent peraonnel available 
but we have no skill inventory. 

3. The greatest need is for the development of 
leaders with management skills. 

4. The ftreatest learning! will come ibout when there 
is a plan and people are working that pla'A. 
Growth cornea from applying what we already know. 



There has been an increaaing amount of writing which in^ 
dicatea the trends for the future In education. For exanple: 
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Alternative Futureg for Learning an annotated bibliography by 
Michael Marien, a publication of the Educational policy Research 
Center at Syracuse* (Supported by U^S.O.E.), The author has in- 
cluded not only a bibliography out has indicated a major theme 
(Page IX). That of the change from closed teaching systems to 
open learning systems. This is further illustrated by a chart* 
page which attempts to define this change in the context of 
several major elements. 

"The Ma.|or Theme; From Closed Teaching Systems to 
Open Learning Systems . To broadly summarize the liter- 
ature » there is ^ basic » long-term multifold trend from 
closed teaching systems to open learning systems. The 
chart on the folloving page summarises the ^^ny elements 
of this trend by distilling empirical trend ana/ysis^ 
criticisms^ forecasts^ and proposed future states 
all levels of education. There are many ways xu v^liich 
this basic trend ia promulgated. At lower levels^ 
**informal education: is presently the fashionable title» 
as popularized by Silberman*s Crisis In the Classroom 
(243). At higher levels^ education for human develop* 
ment is the key term. Overall^ there is a fundamental 
transition from considering teaching and other .inputs 
into the educative procese to the consideration of 
learning o'atcomes* Thua the title of this bibliography* 
in line with the shift in attention from institutions 
to Individuals* emphasizes '^Alternative Futures for 
Learning," rather than '^Alternative Futures for Educa- 
tion.^* Whether or not educating institutions are 
involved, the new concern is focused on learning 
j wherever it occurs. This spirit is notably embodied 

by the recently established Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study (923). 

"In one respect » only one alternative to the present 
is suggested by the literature. But there atre many 
variations to this single basic theme» reflecting the 
complex pluralism that will surely characterise our 
futvre education that seeks to satisfy multiple needs 
anc! multiple ideologies. Moreover^ the traditional 
closed teaching systems remain as a most probably 
ifuture for many Americans, whether desired or not. Yet^ 
in all of the documents cited hete, there is not a 
single one that defends the present system. Stated 
conversely^ everyone advocates some degree of change and 
nearly all of the advocacy is for open systems. Yet 
^ the traditional practices persist^ as di^overed by 
the all-too-few examples of somber empiricism such as 
Coodlad (188), Oettinger (321), Dressel and Delisle 
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(7A2)« and Ladd (750). The humanistic revolution 
that has been ^'described/* forecasted, and advocated, 
has yet to t&ke place. But will It?" 

It Is evident th«t change Is necessary. This change fron 
closed teaching to open l^^uiAl^ig puts a tremendous responsibility 
to dei'elop the materials which fit this new trend and to develop 
personnel capable of not only developing the materials but capable 
of using them effectively. 



Reprinted by permission of Michael D. Harlen. 



In order to cope with the changes occurring, we need «n up- 
dated set of criteria for curriculum systems: 

1. Individualized 

2. Self-pacing 

3. Multlsensory 

A. Inmedlate feedback of performance 

5. High degree of student success 

6. Easily updated 

7. Hands-on 

8* Based on Industry performance standards 
9. Open entry - open exit 

10. Allots for school and work to ba Interspersad 

11. Provides articulation without repetition 

12. Allows learner a high degree of solf-control* 
TRENDS IN METHODS OF CURRICULtlM DlCTELOfMEWT 

1. From single school constructed to massive and 
funded projects. 

2. Use of a variety of talents. Many of whom «re 
not taachers. (analysts, psychologists » writers 
and editors* objective writers, media and learning 
specialists). 
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THE BASIC LDNG*T£RM HUlTlPOLD TREND IN EDUCATION 





CLOSED TEACHING SYSTEMS 


OPEtl LEARNING SYSTEMS 


XLTEfWATE TITLES 


Teacher and/cr Institution centered 
Ttght system; Rational mechanics; 
Cause -effect pnTddlgm 
Control-centered 


Stodent arfd/or child centered 
Loose system 

Learn ing-centc^red; Inquiry approach I 
Developnientalr DUcovety education 


SOCIETAL 
CONTEXT 


Agricultural; Industrial 

Autocratic; Plutbci^atic; G«rontoctatic 

StDvlc and slrnple 


Post industrial ! Knowlecige-basedi 
Service Society Democratic; 
Mer 1 tocrat Ic ; Self -renewing 
Dynamic and complex 


BELIEFS ABOtlT 
LEARiJING 


Teaching results in learning 
Learning reqtilres di6cipline» votki 
drill, meotorizatlonr pain, control 
Teacher as source of knowledge, itudent 

as passive absorber 

Capability confined to a fev> thi genlua, 
the gifted 


Good teaching aids learuingr bad teaching 
Inhibits it 

Learning Is enjoyable, follows from pursuit 
of interests 

te^arnlng; from many sources, Including peers; 
etudent as active participant 
Extensive latent potential in all 


ADMINISTRATION 


Input oriented 
Hierarchical leederahip 


Input-Sei:vlce-Benef it oriented, PPBS^ 
Plural is l;ic , par t iclpatoc^y 


[:U<tRlCUHJH 


Narrowi fixedi ri^troapec t ive 
Classics, Prfnciplea, Truth, fa^ta, 
dedtjc t Ion, Maxi^5 
Determinad by teacher and/ot extra- 
class roon authority, 

Programmatic 1 sequential} Leaaon plana 
. strictly followed 

Group study prescribed for all atud^hta 
Western culture^as superior to pr Imlt ivca, 
heathena, Noble'Savagea , and the uni^r- 
developed; Us - Tbem: esiphasia on dl£fer«lleea 


Broadr changing pr^ien^ aiid f ucure^or lented 

Ht^w^ods t pr Inc iples • Indue t ion , creativity , 

Intuition, randomness 

Detennined by teacher and/or student 

Interchangable programe t tea i Modular learnings 

Lesson plan aa guide to options 

Independent study designed to fit Individual 

needs ^nd Interests 

Himanle tic i pan^cultural; Vs I emphasis on 
similarities 



AUernatlvaEututea for Learning: An Annotated_BibliOftrapl!i_fif Trends. Forecasts^ and ?rfi£0£ala by Michael D< Maricn. 



STUDEMr tCACHEft 
REUTIONS 


Students It* A collecClvl^ty 

TeacbAr nt ^Autborlty, iCudent 
follower; control Afl lQ#trUMiit4l 

technique 

Feeling Withheld; I - It 
Single Teacher 


Compenaatory education foe excisptlonal 
children) the physically and linguistically 
bendlcapped, the underpclvilegitd 
Professional as Learning Facilitator or 
Senior Learner; student as Junlvr colleague 
Feelings exposed end respectedi student 
evaluation of teachers; I- Thou 
Multi-adult exposure r team teacbtrfg, guests » 
differentiated staffing 


COHDXT 


vnnpu ac c Biiuvn^ e « nv c no LCe 

Inst ItuClon 

Physical ^ifunlshment for "Hl|beh«v lor'' 
No student recourse for Injustice 
Dropping out la fault of student; 
ehaixinp for ignorance 

Established rules and routines 


vp C X- Vila L yat E X- pa t lull « 0 L aClVev Vtiei^CU 

Counseling for personal difficulties 
Ombudsman ^ legal measures 

Many possible sources of fflllurts: environ* 
mentalf Institutional and Individual 
Dentocratic development of rules and routines 
as necessary 


FEEDBACI^ 


Format) mechanistic > "Right" answers 
Strong reliance on qvantltatLvs neesiirea 


Multl*facetedr formal and informal, open- 
ended 

Use of quantitative measures es necessary 


REWAfmS 


Grades, fixed proportion of fallurcsr claas 
ranklligs, bonora^ medals, degrees 
Recognition through competition In a few 
areas of excellence 

Learning bas vocational snd social utility 


Pass*fall, non*gradlng 

Deemphasls of competition^ prontotlon of 
diversity and many areas of excellence; 
a taste of succesa for all 
Rewards of learning are Inherent 


GOALS 


Soclallcatlonr training, moral education, 
passing on clvlllcatlon^ knowing; uducatlofi 

Getting an Education^ being educated, 
terminal education 


Development of whole Individual, imrestigatlor 
of cultural heritage) questioning 

U Vfl-l- II IIK -iUW L V -l-CO* lift -1- ^ ■£ -l-WlilC 'I'VlV'l' II -LI lie f 

educetlon es a beginning 


EXTRA -CLASSnOOH 
EHVIROtlHl^tfT 


Restrictive, "In Loco Fsrentls" 

Physical and Intellectual separation fr«vi 

world ^ 


Petmlaslve, largely peer controlled 
Interllnkage of school and life* 
"SchooJ Without Walla" 



SPACE 


**Grld*' trchit«ctute, ttttiontry fumltur* 

Arb Irr^rl ly ass l^ncd sc^t A 
Teaching in c iftSftro<mft 

Specially dr Ignated letmii^ inttitvtioni, 
outride leatning ignored 


Omnidirtttionel vpace and flexible furniihinge, 

choice of envlrorvnenta 

S tudent f rGedom to choose seetB 

Learning In cla^arooniar learning resoui^ce 

center, home, dormitory^ community, vorld 

Recognition and encouragement of fomjal 

and informal learning opportunitiea 

thiboijghout society, equivdlev^t credit lor 

oiitaide learning 


riME 


Coltectivt ptca 

Ordered fttructi^re of claat bourt tad courts 
credits 

Uninterrupted ]»chooling, followed by un- 
interrupted voKk 


Individual pace 
Flexible scheduling 

Learning and vork interaper»ed throughout 
llfettaiej learning a living 



IDOIKi This ii a dlatillation of preaent tranda^ ctiticiama, fotacaata, and 

J ptaacriptiva future atataa jtt all lavala of aducatton* To anabla a 

I cogent overviet<?, there la a naceaaary abatration and aimplif icatioo* 

I Open Learning Syatetna^ however^ abould not be confused with 

I aituationa that are purely i.haotic^ anarcliiatic^ aod unattuctured* 



Mpttntad by pefniaaton of Michael D. Hetten. 



3. Team efforts versus iBolated Individual efforts* 

A. Ko longer designed around a single text book. 

If the trend Is away from the lone Individual developing 
curriculum and toward team effort* the leader must learn how to 
organize and move groups to accomplish the objective. 

Leadership is exerted only Titen dealing with people. It Is 
not exerted when working in Isolation. 

The trend Is also away from positions of authority to 
authority as a result of competence. I'he ability to Inspire* to 
lA>ad - to have followerB^. The ability to use the moat effective 
techniques In achieving the objective. When the leader Is not 
effective In the application of these techniques he is no longer 
the leader. 

LEADERSHIP 

Real Leadership Is in the Management of Projects. 
Leadership 

- To write specifications 

- To manage projects designed to these specifications 

- To select team members appropriate to the tssks 

- To recognize special tslents and assign work to 
provide satisfaction 

- To evaluate the pilot tests of the project results 

- To modify to correct deficiencies 

- To assist groups and/or teams to participate in a 
reaponslble manner both in accoc/kplishing the ob- 
jectives and in promoting their Individual tslents 
and their coQgerative akllls . 

Leader 

- Haa followers^ willing to follow 

- Has techntcsl skills 

- Is best qualified in the use of these skills 
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-> Followers believe he can assist them accomplish 
their goals 

- Has a full range of techniques - methods 

(A hatful of models f etc 4 which can h«lp 
brlnR reality to the situation) 

- Has ability to manage all resources to accomplish 
th^ objective?* ^ 

HURFHY*S LAW SAYS : 

The chances of being accidentally successful are 
very small* 

There are enough ways to fall^ that you had better 
plan In order to be successful* 

CHANGES 

Three major changes have been occurring In recent years: 

To consumer orientation from product orientation 

To systems from subsystems 

To managerial approach (Initiator) from 
facilitator (reactor)* 

Perhaps we can keep Murphy* s Law from taking over* At this 
point I want to sugfCest some basic questions which must be ansmrcd* 

If we are to do the job that needs to be done^ we must 
seriously consider and answer some basic puestlonn. 

Planning and Organigation : 

U>iat business are we in and what is our primary 
mission? 

What directions - go&ls should we pursue in carrying 
out our mission? 

I^That key results are necessarv in order to stay in 
business? 

Do we have Indicators which tell us and others how 
well we are doine? 
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Develop 
Alternative Plam 
to Accomplish 
Each Objective 
A*0 




Monitar 
Manage 
Control 
Operations 

7.0 




Select "Seat' 
Plan(a) 5.0 



/ Oiganlse 
( and Develop 
I ?lan(») 6*0 




What measurable objectives must we accomplish 
to stav In bujslnesfi? 

Whfit tasl^t or steps are to be accomplished 
and by when to meet the objectives? 

Do we have direction as to who should and 
commitment as to who will carry out the tasks? 

What resources are committed to the tasks? 

EVALUATION (control) 

Did we do what we planned to do? 

If not, can we Identify the Items and the causes? 

Are we rllmlnatlnR the problems and taking advantage 
of the opportunities? 

Are we exertlnR professional leadership? 

Crediting a climate In which people can be 
self-motivated? 

Exercising decision making? 

Actively supportln)^ total staff development? 

Providing for effective. communications? 

Assumlnfct these are the Important questions^ or challenge Is 
to assist our teams to mutually arrive at consensus for each of 
them. 

SUnCESTED CRITERU FOR SELECTION OF OCCUPATIOtjS FOR WHICH MAJOR 
EFFORT SHOULD BE EXPENDED IN ANALYSIS AHD/OR MATERIALS DEVELOPHENT : 

1. A h igh demand occupation (number of new ''slots'^ 
plus numbt^r of replacements In present slots. 
Either In numerical or In percentage change. 

1* Training Is not now available. 

i. Lep al reouirements for Increased standards (licensing 
changes* etc.) . 

^. Malor equipment changes ^ 
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5< InduBtrv or occupational groups r equeatlng an 
analvsla and/or materials be developed* 

6, Critical events related to safety (loss of life 
and/or property due to Inadequate performance). 

7'* Environmental Impact.. * 

TOOLR 

The following are some ^mamples o^ "tools'* which can assist 
In the plannlnFc and mana^lnfc curriculum development* 

One technique heln^ used to determine whether expansion 
should occur Is the comparison of trend lines of enrollment^ 
potential enrollment « completions and pla cemen t* (see pafce 300) 

One tool which can he used by educators Is a matrix which 
forces declf^lons on Issues and documents those decisions* That 
tool Is effective In resolving who has what responsibility^ who 
else should be Involved, and who should be kept Informed In those 
situations which require involvement of a ftreat many various per- 
sons and ^croups. 

RESPONSIBILITY CHARTS 
Purposes 

Define responsibility and authority 
Identify functionate tasks and th«lr se<|uence 
Force decisions on functions £nd responsibilities 
Show dupllcaf:lon of 

Functions 

Authority 

Responslh 1 11 t les 
'*Tle Down'" budeet 

Show Rood performance or poor performance 
Clarify the job to he done 
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For Che purposes of this discussion let us assume chat we 
have determined the funcCicn?^ which need to be accomplished to 
nroperlv develon a particular curriculum, (see pages 3OO and 307) 

CURRICU LUM O EVELOPMKNT FUNCTIONS : 

A. Develop educational specifications - 

K Determine occupational field 

2. Develop occupational analysis 

3. Identify "critical events** in occupation 
Develop performance standards (objectives) 

5* Develop equipment standards 
<S . Develop facility standards 

7, Develop teacher competency standards 

8. Validate the specifications. 

B. Develop curriculum model - 

K Assess resources 

2. Assess clientele needs 

3. Assess climate 

4. Determine appropriate alternatiye models 

5 . Select motiel 

6. Set policies. 

C. Develop learnlTift packaf^e - 

1 . Determine level (awareness > orlentat ion> .skill 
development or upgrade) 

2. DeteriTiine learning strategies 

3. ',^rite enabling objectives based on performance 
?^tandards 

. Sequence objectives 
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5* Determine a range of alternative activities 

6, Denenrilne Tr^ethods/iiiedla 

7* Develop mfiterlals 

8* Trial test - correct deficiencies » 

Let's look at annther tool - a responsibility matrix 
(pa^e 303)* Note the^ functions* They are divided Into three 
f^roups plus evaluation wh?ch must take place at several points* 

Now look at the personnel listing. This matrix Is a j^raph- 
ic means of forcing decisions as to who does what. It also 
provides documentation and communicates to everyone i 

Note the levels of responsibility* 

If we want further specification of responsibilities* a 
multi-level chart can be used* (see page 304) Note the overall 
chart which Is slTollar to the previous chart except that each 
"cell" can be separated Into a number of parts » When looking at 
one cell In (page 305) the next chart, we find various actions and 
levels of responslllllty which can be Identified- For example, if 
the decision was for the state office to have the primary respon- 
sibility (a) for Initiating action (l) for the Implementation (B) 
of the occupational analysis, a letter (a) would be inserted In the 
subcell B-1 * 

This same matrix with some modifications Is used to elicit 
from Industry when certain functions occur and who does them, 
(see pages 302 & 306) There are really not very many "new" thincA^ 
only new applications, but we need to use what we know and use our 
imaP.lnation as to the various other uses. 

XAINTENANCF TERMS 

ADJUST ; To mrachanlcally or electronically hrlnR Into a specified 
tolerance ANY subsystems, module^ or component for the purpose of 
n^ikinj^ the functional assemblies operate as a unit; e.g- settlnj^ 
of limit switches, pressure valves ad^lustlng clutch faces etc» 

CALIBRATE: To periodically compare Installed equipment with equip- 
ment established as an authorized or recognized standard and to 
correlate or adjust as necessary the i^^Hsted eoulpment to meet the 
standard . 

CHECKOUT: To establish or ascertain whether the Item Is properly 
functioning. 
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CHART i^F/C 2 

Date . Jm. H, 1972 

foDE _(0O TI.Q2 
SrSTSl . Trn. Oil LtGE 
A* I ALY5T \l\rrn 

8,0 DinOLLt€NT Ifl 

Data Processhig 

8.1 TOT/iL 

— • 8,1.1 PnTEMTIAU 

5.0 X 7.2 
8.1.2 Projected 

— 8.1.3 Actual 

8.2 First Year 
H.2,1 PpnjEcTB) 

— .^,2.2 Actual 

9-0 Grauuates 

PRaitr.TED 

Actual 

10.0 EWLjOVT'.EflT 

Projected 

— » — PCTUAL 




5. Determine a range of alternative activities 

6. Determine methods/media 

7. Develop materials 

8. Trial test - correct deficiencies. 

Let's look at another tool - a responsibility matrix 
(page 303). Note the functions. They are divided into three 
groups plus evaluation which must take place at several points. 

Now look at the personnel listing. This matrix is a graph- 
ic means of forcing decisions as to who does what. It also 
provides documentation and communicates to everyone. 

Note the levels of responsibility. 

If we want further specification of responsibilities, a 
multi-level chart can be used, (see page 304) Note the overall 
chart which is similar to the previous chart except that each 
"cell*' can be separated into a number of parts. When looking at 
one cell in (page 305) the next chart, we find various actions and 
levels of responsibility which can be identified. For example, if 
the decision was for the state office to have the primary respon- 
sibility (a) for initiating action (1) for the implementation (B) 
of the occupational analysis, a letter (a) would ^e inserted in the 
subcell B-1. 

This same matrix vlth some modifications is used to elicit 
fron Industry when certain functions occur and who does them, 
(see pages 302 & 306) There are really not very many '*new" thincft, 
only nw applications, but we need to use what we know and use our 
imaf^ins^tion as to the various oth(*r uses. 

MAINTEKAHCE TERMS 

ADJU ST : To mechanically or electronically bring into a specified 
tolerance ANY subsystems, module, or component for ^;he purpose of 
Tanking the functional assemblies operate as a unit; e.g., setting 
of limit switches, pressure valves adjustlr,g clutch faces etc. 

CALI BRATE: To periodically compare Installed equipment with equip- 
ment established as an authorized or recognised standard and to 
correlate or adjust as necessary t*^^ tested eouipment to meet the 
standard . 

CHECKOUT : To establish or ascertain whether the item is properly 
functioning* 
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INDIVIDUALS, AGENCIES, ORCAiJIZATIONS, UNITS INVOLVED 
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Actions 



A - E)«cl6lofi Making 
B - Xifipletaentatlon 
C - AccounCablllty 
D - 



KEY 

Initiating Action 
Development 
Operations 
Evaluation 



Level oi Jteflponalblllty 
a * PrliDary Responelblllty 
b ^ Secondary Role in Primary Keaponslblllty 
c - Participate 
d - Provide Inputfi 
« deceive Information 
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INSTALL: To connects mounts and physically return the Item removed 
to its original configuration. 

CLEAN; To remove residual accumulations of dust, dirt, oil, fuels, 
gases, liquids, and lubricants. 

COKFOSITE TEST : To establish that the operating paranieters have 
been mec after Integrating the Item vlth multiple subsystems. 
Normally, composite test Is performed on a complete subsystero. 

DECONTAMINATE : To remove toxic contaminants. 

HANDLE : Self-explanatory. 

INSPECT : To perform necessary actions after maintenance to Insure 
quality of repair. (Quality Control function) 

MONITOR : To continuously monitor equipment or operation. 

OPERATE : To continuously operate equipment or vehicle. 

OVERHAUL : Complete disassembly, detailed Inspection, rework, re- 
placement of unserviceable parts, assembly and test of equipment. 

PROTECT : To provide environmental protection for any Item of equip- 
ment In any configuration status; e.R., temperat'jre control, humid- 
ity control, air condition control, pressurize, contamination 
detection, place In containers, etc. 

These tools also force some other questions. Questions 
regarding :;ust what Is meant by the function. Why the function 
needs to be done. What tasks are Involved in each and how will 
we know when it has been satisfactorily accomplished. 

This leads to another tool that can be used. (VIS 2.5.0 
see page 311). This provides a backup information which clarifies 
the responsibilities. It also identifies the competencies required 
in order to accomplish this function. I want to give credit for 
this and the other VIS charts to fillbert Juerlein of The Washington 
State Coordination Council for Occupational Education. 

TALENT 

Do you knov who has the talent that is needed to help 
accomplish the objectives; where the persons are located; whether 
they are Interested; and whether they are available? 

Here is another tool, manpower matrix, which can also help 
in making decisions and in documenting them, (see page 309) 
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There arc many other *'tools" which can aid In the develop- 
ment of currlcalum. Some samples are: 

' Tiie VIS form 2.0-5 - to Identify functions; 
page 310. 

- A planning form D.V.E. - 70 - 1 (page 312) 
vhich documents the plan» schedule and 
committed funds. 

' A Gantt chart (page 313) which shows sequences 
and schedule of tasks. 

" A function analysis form (VI:^ 2.i.0-A) for the 
purpose of displaying functions and their 
relationship. (see page 315) 

SYSTEMS 

If you look at the various proposed curriculum models, they 
are actually systems and use the *^systems approach." 

Then we must look at the kinds of abilities needed In order 
to deal In ithis manner. 

This is a "people'* problem. 

"Training Educational Administrators In Anasynthesls," by 
Leonard C. Silvern (Educational Technology > February* 1972> page 8) > 
defines a system as ^^the structure of organizations of an orderly 
whole> clearly showing the interrelations of the parts to each 
other and to the whole itself.'^ 

It has four major part;e: 1) analysis* 2) synthesis* 3) 

modelinRt and 6) simulation- 
Silvern, in 1965 > introduc^id the term anasynthesis for this 

process. A process of clearly defined steps which are applied to 

any problem* 

Silvern Indicates some problems of definition, uses, etc., 
by educators using the process. 

He indicates "there Is an intrinsic conflict In an individ- 
ual who excells at analysis and who is then assigned problems In 
synthesis . 

He goes on to indicate that "human minds and thinking 
characteristics tend to fall into three main categories: 
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RESOURCES 




ACTIVITY fiEQUfREMEKTS MODEL 






This work sheet may assist the 
analyst to "tliink through'* var- 
ious activities and to identify 
the functions* 






1. Consider those items which 
come to this particular 
worker. (Inputs) 

2. Consider those iten^s which 
go from this iiarticuiar 
worlTerT (Outputs) 

3. Consider what resources^ 
tools^ etc.i will assist 
in accomplishing the acti- 
vities. (Resources) 

4. Identify the functions 
perf onaed . C^unct i ona) 
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AKALYSIS 


VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTIJI (VlS) 
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THE VOCATIOWAL IWSTRUCTlONAL SYSTEM (yiS) 


Function Diagram Level 




Proeram/TecbTio logy 


Pa Re 


Preoared by 


Date 


AfiCTicy or Company 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOW 




STATE OF WASHINGTON 





a* Analysts ^ can examine a whole and break 
It down 

b* Syntheslsts - can create unknown wholes by 
building up discrete and often unrelated 
parts*, and (I think, perhaps with somewhat 
toTiRue In check) 

c* Knuckleheada. 

He Illustrates some interesting results from jSjroups he has 
taught systems concepts, systems techniques taught as ''subject 
matter^' produce pat or stereotyped solutions to familiar complex 
problems and systems techniques learned Intensively In a workshop 
or problem-solving laboratory environment produce far better 
solutions than when learned leisurely In a typical college class- 
room setting," 

He ^dtkes another point In that those who have been exposed 
to "organla^^^.^ lonal chart thinking" tend to resist dynamic flow chart 
modeling ox t\i1x both types and confuse themselves* 

If these statements reflect actual conditions then: 

1- We have problems when educators deal with 
sys terns » and 

2. The best way for them to learn Is not In 
school but In actively working the process 
on real problems. 

Silvern says, ( Educational Technology , February, 1972), 
"The courses do not instruct general systems but do operatlonallze 
principles of systems engineering which are useful to the educa- 
tional administration." 

SUMMARY 

When we view the curriculum problems and we view the various 
management models, we find that what we are dealing with are 
systems . 

We need the ability to: 

Maintain an attitude of service to the consumer 
Effectively — 
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Plan 

Organize 

Control 

Through Leadership 
Document progreas 
Use syatema approach 
Use dynamic structures 

Use the latest '*tools" and "techniques*" 
If administrators of education learn and uae the concept of: 

- determining a personal and Institutional phlXoaophy 

- determining long range goals 

- determining ahort range goals 

- defining specific objectives (end reaults quanti- 
fiable - what - when - how much) (both Institutional 
and Individual) 

- developing a syatematlc comparlaon of the benefits 
and coats; of determining? alternative objectlvea 
and eatabllshlng p:!:lorities for goal achievement 

* analyzing alternative means to accompliah the ob- 
jectives 

- selecting the "beat alternative*' in terms of coats/ 
benefits and effecta on all related condltlona 

allocating resourcea In the most efficient maimer 

- utilising systems approach In the administration 
of educational programs 

- evaluating the resulta In tenaa of the goals, ob- 
jectives and other factors 

- performing the functions of a "change agent" 
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- Iteration at any point to correct any errors or 
to take care of changes in conditions^ results 
of evaluations, etc. 

they will be able to cope with both the managing of education and 
proviaing the leadership needed to develop appropriate curriculum^ 
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CURRICULUM RESEARCH 




FEDERAL PERSPECTIVES ON R&D xN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

by 

Howard F. HJelm* 



I am to speak on Federal Perspectives on Research and 
Development (R&D) In Vocational Education. First of all » It 
needs to be established as to whether or not R£tD In vocational 
education Is a national priority. 

^'American education Is In urgent need of reform. ...As 
the first step toward reform^ we need a coherent approach to 
research and experimentation." So spoke President Richard Nixon 
(1970) In his **Message on Education Reform** to the Congress of 
the United States on March 3, 1970. This message called for an 
expanded educational R&D program as essential for the reform and 
Improvement of American education. He called for the establishment 
of the Experimental Schools Program and for the establishment of 
the National Institute of Education. Both of these goals have 
been met. The present administration has been and Is committed 
to the support of educational R&D as a national priority. 

President Nixon (1972) also said, "Career Education Is 
another area of major new emphasis , an emphaslg which grows out 
of my belief that our schools should be doing more to bulXd self- 
reliance and self-sufficiency, to pr^are students for a produc- 
tive and fulfilling life. ...Career Education provides people 
of all ages with broader expoaure to and better preparation for 
the world of work.'* The President said this In his State of the 
Union Message to the Congress of the United States on the 20th 
of January 1972. This clearly establishes career education as a 
White House priority. And vocational education Is certainly a Icey 
component of career education. 

Educational R&D and career education are both clearly 
priorities of the current administration. This definitely 
establishes R&D In vocational education as a national priority 
and places It In an extremely favored position. 

A number of Important Issues Impact on the Federal 
management of the funding of R&D. I have Identified three such 
Issues or perspectives for consideration for today. They are 



Howard F. HJelm, Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education, U.S. Office of Education, Uashlngton» D.C. 
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(1) the fundamental difference between science and technology^ 

(2) field Initiated and directed approaches to the proposal Input 
system^ and (3) long-range planning or programing of R&D. 

One key Isaue that arises In the Federal perspective on 
the management of the funding of R&D Is the distinction between 
science and technology. Science Is that process that adds to our 
theoretical knowledge base In attempting to explain phenomena. 
Science Is the basic research component of the R&D enterprise. 
Technology^ on the other hand, is the application of science in 
seeking solutions to real live problems. Technology is develop- 
ment and its associated activities » the applied science component 
of the R&D enterprise. The feeling is that technology requires a 
directive approach in its management and science requires a non- 
directive approach in its management. 

The Committee on Science and Astronautics (1970) of the 
U.S. House of Representatives reported that Dr. Lee A. DuBridge^ 
a former presidential science advisor^ in testifying before its 
Subcommittee on Science^ Research^ and Development^ pointed out 
that differing problems exist in the Federal management of science 
and of technology. Dr. DuBrldge stated, "We manage technology but 
we do not manage science. Or to put it another way: we muat 
manage the process of technology; but we manage only the support 
9f science. In technology we manage people; in the support of 
science, we only manage money." In a further statement on the 
issue in an Interview with a reporter from the Christian Science 
Monitor , Dr. DuBrldge (1970) stated, '*But I don*t think the 
management of science is the real problem. In fact quite the 
reverse. Science can only be done by sclentista, and the fever 
instructions from above, the better science they will do. 
Scientists need support more than directives. Only the scientific 
world can determine what frontiers it is feasible to attack, what 
critical problems should be examined, where research should be 
centered and how pursued. That holds for basic research. Now 
when 3rou come to applied science that is different. That should 
be managed. It is devoted to a goal which should be clear and 
coordinated.^' 

The National Science Foundation, in an effort to direct 
some of its resources to applied science^ was advised in a report 
by the National Academy of Engineering (1970) to use a bottom up 
approach in the management of basic research and s top down 
approach in the management of its applied thrusts. The report 
recommended that their funding of basic research should be in 
response to field initiated proposals on problems identified by 
the scientists. Their funding of applied science should be a 
result of the Federal Government identifying the problems and the 
field submitting proposals in responae to these nationally stated 
goals and guidelines. 
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Illustrative cases of the linear model of R^D whereby findings 1b 
basic research h^v^ led to applied research activities and ulti- 
mately to Its direct application or to the development of specific 
programs. However, this Is probably not the typical sequence of 
events. Development activltl<3S usually are planned from a felt 
need or a problem demanding a solution. In the course of events 
while carrying nut the development activity* the developers 
search back in the literature for research findings of relevance 
to their particular needs, or they even may commission the carrying 
out of research projects to seek information on particular ques- 
tions. In still another way, science makes Its input into the 
world of development through the utilization of scientists as 
consultants on development efforts. The scientists are thus, as 
individuals, able to make a significant contr:ibutlon by adding 
their Insights and knowledge to development programs through 
advising the developers. The interactions and interfacings 
between science and development may follow different models. 
Science feeds technology and technology feeds sclerics. Both are 
important and both need to be nurtured and supported. 

Although one can identify successful examples illustrating 
the linear model of specific basic research findings leading to 
development leading to demonstration leading to utilization and 
adoption, I believe it has been rejected as a major model upon 
which to plan a nstlonal R&D program. However, the structuried 
linear relationship of following planned development thrusts with 
planned demonstration efforts followed by planned installation and 
utilization efforts does appear to have some vslidity. Of course, 
the development efforts, the demonstration efforts, and the 
installation efforts should all contain rigorous summatlve evalua- 
tion comp^onents to aid in the decision of whether or not to move 
to the next stage. In addition, the development efforts, the 
demonstration efforts, and the installation efforts should all be 
underglrded by a sclentlf IcaXly rigorous critical mass of decision- 
oriented research. It should be understood that this linear 
development model la not the only planning model for R&D and that 
any comprehensive R&D planning model should take into account 
other models. 

In the administration of vocational, occupational, and 
technical education, we are in an excellent position to utilize 
the different R&D funding authorities to plan a linear, long-range 
effort of development efforts folloved by demonstration efforts 
followed by installation efforts. Part C Research funds and Part 
I Curriculum Development funds of the Vocational Education Act can 
Se utilized to support planned development efforts targeted on 
national priorities. The resources of Part D Exemplary Projects 
of the Vocational Education Act and Model Programs of the new 
Occupational Education Title can be utilized to follow through with 
extensive demonstrations of the products of these development 
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efforts. The Model Programs of the Occupational Education Title, 
as well as OE^s proposed Career Education Installation Program 
under Cooperative Research authority, can be utilized for broad" 
scale Installation and utilisation of products and programs that 
have been developed and demonstrated. The Part C Research funds 
can be utilized to carry out the decision-oriented research that 
Is needed to conduct high quality development, demonstration, and 
Installation efforts. The State*s portions of Part C Research and 
Part Exemplary Project funds could also be used to supplement 
all phases of the nationally planned strategies, as veil as experl-^ 
mentation of various types to meet State and local needs. 

The sources of resources for the development phases of 
planned national strategies do not need to be limited to those 
projects funded by the Part C Resesrch and Part I Curriculum 
Development authorizations. Planned development efforts being 
supported by other funding authorities could be programed to feed 
their developed products Into the demonstrations supported by the 
Part D Exemplary Projects and the Model Programs. ?or example, 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped could develop 
Instructional materials and programs for the vocational training 
of handicapped Individuals. The products of such efforts could 
then be systematically demonstrated In the Part D Exemplary Projects 
and the Model Programs In Occupational Education. 

It Is Interesting to note that the legislation establishing 
the National institute of Education (NIE) identifies only one 
subject area in education and that is career education. The lav 
states that the Institute shall seek to improve education, 
including career education, in the United States. One of the major 
directed R&D thrusts in NIE is that of the career education models-*" 
the school-based models the employer-based model, the home-community 
model, and the rural-residential model. OE does plan to system- 
atically demonstrate the products froti these models in the Exemplary 
Projects funded with Part D funds. 

We do look forward to close working and planning relation- 
ships between NIE and OE in the directed R&D efforts in vocational 
education. At the present time, the 4:ommunicaticn between OE and 
the Career Education Task Porce in NIE is excellent* 

The Education Amendments of 1972 clearly establish the 
National Institute of Education as the Federal agency responsible 
for building an effective educational research and development 
system. Building such a system includes the support for basic 
research, the training of researchers, the dissemination of 
research and development information, and the establishiaent of 
research centers and laboratories. We In the Office of Education 
look to the National Institute of Education for leadership in this 
area. As the Institute builds s total educational K&D system, it 
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should be comprehensfve, and vocational education R&D should be 
an Integral part of '.t* The Institute Is providing support for 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education, 
for the Ohio and North Carolina R&D centers In vocational* occupa- 
tional, and technical education, for the training of researchers, 
and for basic research of relevance to vocational education. OE 
does not plan to duplicate such efforts. 

The Committee on Intergovernmental Science Relations 
(1972) in its recent report to the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology entitled Public Technology: A Tool for Solving 
National Problems has called for a greater partnership between 
the Federal Government and the State and local governments in the 
R&D enterprise* The Committee reports that the Nation has reached 
a consensus on the desirability of placing greater responsibility 
at the lower levels of government in our Federal system* The 
Committee feels that great improvements in the relevancy of R&D 
and in its utilization would reault if the State and local govern- 
ments were more actively involved in the total process. At the 
present time. State and local governments spend one penny for R&D 
for every dollar spent by the Federal Government* 

The Vocational Education Act, in its legislation for Part 
C Research and Part D Ext^mplary Projects* provides for a real 
Federal-State relationship in the administration of vocational 
education R&D* One-half of the Part C Research funds and one-half 
of the Part D Exemplary Project funds are granted on a formula 
baflis to the States for their administration* In addition, the 
remaining halves of Part C Research and Part D Exemplary Project 
funds have geographical spread formulae built into them with the 
Part C proposals from local education agencies requiring approval 
by the State Boards if they are to be funded by OE and all the 
Part D proposals being reviewed by the State Boards with them 
having disapproval authority, All proposals for Model Programs 
under the Occupational Education Title are also to be reviewed by 
the appropriate State agencies with funding preferences given to 
those approved by the State agencies. Thus, vocational education 
research has a built in legal mechanism for the sharing of 
responsibilities between the Federal Government and the State 
governments* This is a plus for vocational education research and 
we should build on it. it is truly a Federal-State cooperative 
arrangement. 

The report of the Committee on Intergovernmental Science 
Relations (1972) calls for the Federal Government to assist State 
and local governments in establishing mechanisms for the develop- 
ment and coordination of science and technology programs* Doesn*t 
this sound like the Research Coordinating Units? The RCUs were 
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Initiated under the leadership of QE In 1965 and were written 
Into the Vocational Education Amendments of 1963. OE sees the 
RCUs as a keystone In the vocational educational R&D world. We 
plan to do everything we can to enhance their role and to Increase 
their communication and Involvement with OE*s management of R&D 
In vocational education. 
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This apparent fulfillment of the "American Dream" came to 
sn abrupt end one clay when the man visited his doctor. He was told 
that he had only six months to live, and, the doctor added, he was 
telling him this because he knew that he had some money and believed 
that he should spend the remaining time enjoying himself and doin^ 
something that he'd always wanted to do. 

The banker returned to his office^ tendered his resignation 
and walked out of that bank. He then drove up to northern 
Michigan, purchased a fine piece of property and prepared to apend 
hia final months enjoying a life style and occupation — that of 
fisherman and backwoodsman — for which he'd always longed. That, 
the storyteller concluded, was 17 years ago, and he, the storyteller, 
was that ex-banker, ^nd what's more, he had never felt better in 
his life. 

I suppose that there are many lessons and conclusions that ^ 
you could draw from this story, but the one that struck me rather 
forcefully at the time — and Loday, perhaps, strikes me even more 
forcefully as I try to think through the career education concept, 
is the relationship between work that is personally rewarding and 
productive and the good health and life-span of an individual. 

While I, of course, realize that it is sometimes dangerous 
to generalize too much from a single incident, I recently found 
further and more scholarly dociimr^rtation for my conclusion in the 
form of a newly-issued report from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. This study, called ''Work in America" is a 
weighty document which looks at work from a variety of viewpoints, 
and among its many conclusions is the following: dissatisfying 
work is linked to heart disease and other physical and mental 
health problems. The greatest single predictor o£ longevity is 
not whether or not one smokes or how often he sees a doctor but the 
extent to which one is satisfied with one's work. 

While I am not suggesting that people take up smoking, 
stop seeing their doctor, or quit their Job, I am trying to impress 
upon you the responsibilities which you and I share with regard to 
th*i health and well-being of the millions of young persons who are 
and who will be receiving an education in our schools. 

Throughout his tenure with the Office Of Education, 
Assistant Secretary Harland has concentrated his own efforts and 
that of the agency's on the promotion of Career Education, a 
concept aimed at helping all Americans find satisfying work. 
Consequently, a satisfyirvg life. Sirvce I am speaking towards the 
end of this four and one^half day program, I am going to resist 
the temptation to join my predecessors in offering a definition of 
Career Education. Rather, I would like to take the time allotted 
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me to discuss with you very briefly three things* 

First, some of my personal ?oals and objectives for the 
new Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education and how these might 
relate to some new or additional efforts by curriculum specialists. 

Second, a kind of laundry list of problems which, in my 
opinion, infringe upon the business of curriculum development and 
managemen t • 

Third and finally, I'd like to share with you a personal 
bias to which I think we in education, and particularly those of 
you who are curriculum specialists, should be addressing ourselves. 

As I said, I would like first to share with you my 
perception of the tasks of the new deputyship and how you might 
be of af^sistance. 

These tasks are : 

1* Utilizing the career education concept, attempt to 
convey to the American public how unrealistic are the expectations 
that far too many have about a college degree, 

2. Again utilizing the career education concept^ convince 
educational administrators everywhere, and at every level, of the 
absolutely essential importance that academic and vocatior^al 
education hold one for the other* 

In his State of the Union Address, almost a year ago, 
President Nixon said, with reference to drop-outs and disenchanted 
adult employees: 

"One reason for this situation is the 
inflexibility of our educational system, 
including tne fact that It so rigidly 
separates academic and vocational curricula. 
Too often vocational education Is foolishly 
stigmatized as being less desirable than 
academic preparation. And too often the 
academic curriculum offers very little 
preparation for viable careers. Most 
students are unable to combine the most 
valuable features of both vocational and 
academic education; once they have chosen 
one curriculum, it is difficult to move to 
the other . 

The challenges to the curriculum specialist are obvious! 

3* Maximize career development opportunities for all 
children from kindergarten on. 
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I think It would be an accurate statement to say that every 
state currently has curriculum development activities underway which 
relate to this objective. One of the fascinating things Is the 
variety of models that are being developed. This would seem 
desirable at this stage In the development of career education. 

4. Maximize not only the availability of vocational 
education programs for all secondary students but optimize both 
vocational and academic skill training alternatives. We must 
utilize all segments of otir environment for educational purposes 
when such utlll2:atlon Is appropriate. We must t&ke full advantage 
of all the alternative delivery systems available to us. 

Let me expand on that last statement. Obviously the school 
Is a major delivery system for education. But there are others — 
and, curriculum developers In vocatlonal-^technlcal education have, 
for the most part. Ignored these alternatives. In particular, there 
Is need for curricula developed In a mode for the home-^'based 
educational programs that modern technology has made possible. In 
the Washington Pos t of January 6, 1973, John M. King advocated 
learning centers for the home. He suggested three types of centers, 
one a simple basic unit and the other two of greater sophistication. 
Featured would be such media as radio, TV, records, reel^-to-^reel 
tapes, tape cassettes, video tapes, film, printed materials and 
eventually, a combination of CATV, computer terminal, and telephone 
for home Instruction. These things are coming. Curriculum 
developers had better take note and take actlont 

5. Increase the secondary vocational enrollment to p more 
realistic percentage. 

One very obvious way to accomplish that is tc develop 
vocational education curricula which not only "turns kids on" but 
which turns on the employer as a result of the usability of the 
curriculum content. 

6. Increase the post-secondary technical enrollments in all 
community colleges to a more realistic and acceptable percentage. 

A developing problem has to do with the lack of secondary- 
posto-secondary articulation In fields of occupational preparation. 
As high school vocational education programs become more 
sophisticated^ a response must be made by the post*- secondary 
institution. A request for proposals will soon be Issued by the 
Office of Education through the curriculum branch for identification 
of the articulation problems and the development of guidelines for 
dealing with these. 
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7, Provide special emphasis for increased funding at the 
post-secondary level. 

We are very aware of the special emphasis Congress has 
placed on the initiation, expansion, and especially the upgradi.TK 
of post-'Secondary occupational education in community and jjunior 
colleges. Congress felt people with broad experience in 
occupational education at the community and junior college level 
were not represented in the old bureau. They shall be in the new. 
And one of their responsibilities will be to see to it that 
community colleges are appropriately represented in all policy 
and funding decisions of the bureau, 

8, Re-emphasize our vocational and academic efforts for 
our poorly served minority citizens. 

Just a week ago, the Office of Education co-sponsored a 
National Conference on Career Education and its implications for 
minorities. Representative Shirley Chisholm attacked career 
education becuase a recommended strategy, perhaps developed by a 
curriculum specialist, suggested one way to make elementary kids 
aware of the world of work is to aok them to describe the work of 
their father or mother or other members of their family. 

As Representative Chisholm pointed out, in many families of 
minority children, the father is unemployed and effectively kept 
from meaningful employment while the mother is on ADC, That 
particularly suggested curricular strategy therefore set up another 
situation which further damaged the self concept of the children 
so effected. That certainly is not the intent of Career Education 
and that certainly should not be the result of a curriculum 
strategy developed by any of us. We as educators and curriculum 
specialists must become sensitive to that sort of issue and we must 
renew our efforts to develop techni<rues which are appropriate for 
our minority youngsters, 

9, Maximize the use of private, post-secondary institutions. 
There is need for considerable curriculum development for the post- 
secondary level in relation to emerging technologies. Four areas 
being addressed by ongoing curriculum efforts under Part I are: 
Electro-Mechanical Technology, Bio-Medical Technology, Electro- 
Optical Technology, and Nuclear^Medical Technology, Already 50 
schools have initiated programs in Electro-Mechanical Technology 

as a result of the Curriculum Development Project. 

10. Provide better coordination between all manpower 
programs so we can assure ourselves of the greatest efficiency 
possible in both expenditure of funds and service to people. 
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There Is a great deal that has been learned in the man-- 
power programs that is useful to the vocational educator, and, 
vice-versa. There is need for curriculum people in manpower and 
vocational education to get together and pool their knowledge and 
resources. 

11. Make a special effort to maximize the training 
opportunities and alternatives for adults. In my opinion, we 
have done an exceedingly poor job of providing supplemental and 
upgrading skills to adults who are not yet out of work but who 
are not performing at their maxln-um capacity and, therefore, have 
reached their maximum earning potc.'ntlal. 

Here Is vhere a home-based educational system can come to 
the fore. Harold Clark, professor of Educational Economics at 
Columbia University, has said, "We are In the early stages of a 
technological world that Is going to require essentially all 
people to have to go to school continually to stay abreast of the 
changes."^ In ''Here Comes Tomorrow," the staff of the Wall Street 
Journal state: 

"This educational updating process, which will 
be carried on at work and In the home, often 
by electronic means, as well as In formal 
classrooms. Is part of the explanation for the 
anticipated Increase in adult education,"^ 

12. Provide special emphasis to two groups of adults: 

a. The returning Viet Nam era veterans, 

b. The elderly disenfranchised. 

Again* the objective poses challenges to the curriculum 
developer. Personnel In our curriculum development branch Inform 
me that they have had some exi^resslons of interest In curriculum 
development dealing with both problems. 

13. Maximize the expansion and utilization of counselors 
and guidance personnel at all levels. I am very aware that the 
vrriters of the House report on the Education Amendments of 1972 
used testimony provided by the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association to prove that the nation's schools are falling far short 



Quoted In "Here Comes Tomorrow" by the staff of the Wall 
Street Journal, Dow Jones Books, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957, p, 154. 

^Ibid.» p. 154. 
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of attaining Congress's goal that the preparation of students fot 
earning a living Is an Integral part of the school's program. I 
think it Is significant that the APOA has become a spokesman for 
Occupational and Adult Education. I am also very aware that the 
National Advlsoty Council's Sixth Report Is devoted exclusively 
to counseling and guidance. And, as you know. Congress stipulated 
that at least one of the seven legislated grade 16 positions In 
the new bureau should be filled by someone having experience In 
Occupational Guidance and Counseling* Consequently, one of the 
observable activities of this deputyshlp will deal with the 
expansion and promotion of the role of counseling and guidance 
personnel at all levels. 

Now, I realize that Is a pretty lon^, rather diverse list 
of tasks. But, they represent what I perceive should be our 
priority tasks and objectives. Host of them have Implications for 
curriculum development and pose challenges to the curriculum 
specialists. 

Now for the laundry list t/hlch we won't have time to 
develop or discuss but which I'd like to sutface at this time for, 
hopefully, future consideration and discussion. 

1. There is no comprehensive state-of '-the-art study of 
curriculum development In Vocational-Technical and Career 
Education . 

2. Much of the work in curriculum development that Is In 
progress tends to be spotty and uncoordinated. In other words, 
there Is much duplication In some ateas whereas others recelvs 
virtually no attention. Also, there Is a tendency to give less 
attention to those that do not fit easily Into traditional 
vocational education categories. 

3. Although things are beginning to change somewhat, there 
Is still too little Implementation of the career education concept 
in currlcul\im efforts. Many of the developing efforts seem tied 

to a rather rigid definition of career education such as the 
world of work concent. 

4. Little attention has been given to the relative 
effectiveness of the various procedures and products of curriculum 
development In Vocational-Technical Education and In Career 
Education . 

5. Many curriculum materials In use have not been validated 
through rigorous testing. 

6. In general, curriculum development does not reflect 
the continued advances that are being made In educational media 
and technology. 

7. There are vast unmet curriculum needs of special croups, 
especially the disadvantaged. 

8. Frequently, a major weakness has been the failure to 
disseminate and provide for effective use of curriculum materials. 
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9* Increasing geographical mobility of persons in the labor 
force seems to Indicate the necessity for emphasis on standardization 
of certain types of currlcular content, but, among some educators, 
there Is still a feeling that all curriculum development must be 
done at the local level* 

10. There Is no provision for a systematic and continuous 
review and updating of curricula* 

In a sense I guess, all of these reflect a bias* Some 
however, can be substantiated more than others. I'd now like to 
discuss with you what Is becoming Increasingly my major bias 
regarding curriculum development* This Is the failure of teachers 
to effectively utilize curriculum materials once they've been 
developed . 

As you all know. It Is possible to design the most 
effective. Innovative type of curriculum Imaslnable, but If that 
curriculum fails to reach the kids In the classroom then we have 
simply wasted your time, energy and money on a fruitless endeavor* 
In my opinion, this type of thing happens much more frequently 
than It should* Particularly at the elementary level* 

The reason, I believe. Is that teachers are still Ill- 
prepared to use pre-developed curriculum materials* It is not 
therefore because they do not want to but because they do not know 
how* 

The scenario seems to go something like this! An (ilementary 
teacher decides to Introduce some career education elements Into 
the teaching strategy, and the first Inclination Is to look for 
already existing materials* In the search for these fnaterlalfi. It 
might end up with a compendium of existing programs, each of which 
Is briefly described and each of which generally lacks any type 
of evaluative remarks* 

After poring through this morass of Information, the 
decision might be to either do further research or take another 
route and develop — personally — a curriculum which it Is believed 
will work with these kids In this particular classroom* 

As a result, we have teachers all over the country 
developing their own curriculum materials — materials which they 
rarely change once established* Materials which are not verv 
original, not often very well planned and generally Inferior to 
pre-developed materials* These "home made" materials have one 
distinct advantage — one all others generally do not — the 
teachers will use themt 

I realize these comments sound like a stark Indictment of 
current educational methods, t do not wish them to be construed 
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as such. Nor do I wish to demean the quality of the work of 
curriculum specialists and teachers. Instead, I seek Just the 
opposite — to challenge your creativity even more. The question 
that X raise with you this evening Is this: Is it not time to 
start directing some of our efforts in another direction 
toward changing the type of education that our teacher training 
institutions are offering? 

1 personally am convinced that most college and universities 
ai^e not providing the kind of preservice preparation that teachers 
need and deserve. As a result, you do excellent work which far too 
often goes unused and unappreciated. As good as those materials 
are. If they don't do what they were originally Intended to do — 
bring about significant changes in the children, youth and adults 
In the classroom — then I contend we're wasting a lot of money 
on curriculum development. 

The danger of stating a biaa as I've Just done is that one 
is forced to generalize. There are obviously example aftsr 
example of teachers using materials appropriately and as many 
examples of high quality materials which have been developed by 
the individual teacher. 

A great deal of the classroom activity for elementary- 
level career education has come from the initiative and 
imagination of individual teachers. Some interesting things have 
been happening all around the country. I contend however, that 
those examples represent the exception rather than the rule. 

Ladles and Gentlemen^ t have done the three things I set 
out to do. 

In summary therefore, let me suggest ^ couple of courses 
of action. 

First, I solicit your help in achieving the tasks I*ve 
outlined for the new Bureau. 

Second. I ask you to consider the laundry list and In-so- 
far as my perceptions are accurate I suggest you try to develop 
procedures or proposals to overcome those problems. 

Third, prove me wrong if my bias Is Indeed an Incorrect 
one. If* on the other hand> it proves correct, you have> it seems 
to me, as professional curriculum specialists, a responsibility to 
come up with a way to change the typical operational pattern of 
the average teacher . 

Thank you for inviting me and I wish you well as you 
continue your deliberations this week. 
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